











“I’m as Good a Man as Jim!” | 


‘They made him manager today, at a fine in- 
crease in salary. He’s the fourth man in the 
office to be promoted since January. And all 
were picked for the same reason—they had 
studied in spare time with the International 
Correspondence Schools and learned to do some 
one thing better than the rest of us. 


“I've thought it all out, Grace, I’m as good a man as any 
one ofthem. AllI need is special training— and I’m going 
toget it. lf the I.C.S.can raise other men’s salaries it 
can raise mine. If it can bring a better home with more 
comforts to Jim and his family it can doit for us. See this 
coupon? It means my start toward a better job and I’m 
going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work and 
better pay. You will find them in offices, shops, stores, 
mills, mines, factories, on railroads—everywhere. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and get ready fora 
real job, ata salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 

You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home, in your spare time—you need not lose 
a day or a dollar from your present occupation. 

Yes, you can do it! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-eight years. More than 100,000 are doing 
it right now. Join them without another day’s delay. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 
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CHAPTER I. 


A FATEFUL INTERVIEW. 


ON’T dictate to me! How 
' dare you, Quigly, dictate to 
me?” Mr. Jason Matfield, 


as if storm-swayed within, 
lurched forward in his armchair and 
shook his fist at the listening lawyer. 
“Don’t you think for one moment, 
Quigly, because you have been my legal 
adviser for a dozen years that you may 
presume to tell me what I want and 
what I don’t want. Have I no voice 
in this matter? Have I nothing to say 
about it? Have I a mind of my own, 
Quigly, or. Don’t gaze at me in 
that indulgent way! I don’t like it! 





Answer me—tell me! Have I a mind 
of my own, Quigly, or have I not?” 

One seeing and hearing him—a thin, 
gray, wrinkled man of seventy, but 
whose fiery little eyes and rasping voice 
evinced almost unimpaired mental and 
physical strength—one would not have 
doubted for an instant that he had a 
mind of his own, and with it the cour- 
age to express it. 

Jason Matfield, a bachelor, was the 
richest man in Warwick. He was also 
the most eccentric, arbitrary and ex- 
clusive. Everybody knew that, but no- 
body knew how rich he was, not even 
his lawyer, save that he had several 
millions. His old colonial mansion in 
one of the outskirts, with something 








like thirty acres, was one of the finest 
estates in the county. 

For thirty years, Jason Matfield had 
dwelt there, with only an amiable house- 
keeper, who had aged along with him 
and patiently catered to his many 
whims and perversities. He had no 
manifest interest beyond his own 
grounds, his conservatory, his grape ar- 
bors, his fancy fowl, his small produce 
garden in the summer, and in the win- 
ter the less material treasures of his 
large library. He was very seldom seen 
in the near city. His lawyer was al- 
most his only visitor. Except a few 
minor considerations, in fact, and his 
own narrow enjoyment of life, Mr. Ja- 
son Matfield might as well have been 
out of the world as in it. 

Owen Quigly was of that opinion. 
He was much too wise, however, to 
express it. He was a stalwart man 
of fifty, big and broad, with a strong, 
smooth-shaven face, a thin-lipped, de- 
termined mouth, a square jaw and ag- 
gressive chin. He was a prominent 
man in Warwick. He was serving his 
fifth term as district attorney. He was 
feared and hated by the lawless be- 
cause of his vigorous, relentless effi- 
ciency, and for the same reason he was 
admired by his constituents. He was 
closer to Jason Matfield than any man 
in Warwick. 

“Yes, indeed, Jason, you have a mind 
of your own,” he replied blandly. His 
subdued, resonant voice seemed to come 
from the very depths of his broad 
chest. He was entirely unmoved by 
the other’s vehemence. “There is no 
question about it, absolutely no ques- 
_ tion. You certainly have a mind of 
your own.” 

“Then give me the privilege of using 
it, Quigly, the privilege of using it,” 
Matfield retorted, though a little less 
churlishly after having been assured 
that he was, indeed, thus normally en- 
dowed. “I want the privilege of using 
x 
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“Surely.” Quigly bowed calmly. 
“Why not? That’s what your mind is 
for, Jason. You should use it. I want 
you to use it. I only insist that you 
must use it in the right way.” 

“T know what’s right, Owen, as well 
as you.” 

“You really do not appear to, Jason, 
in this case.” 

“You see it, Quigly, only from your 
own standpoint,” Matfield blurted iras- 
cibly. “I don’t want to see it with your 
eyes. I won’t see it with your eyes. 
I’m bound I'll have a voice in the mat- 
ter.” 

“You have a voice in it,” Quigly 
suavely responded. “In fact, you have 
the only voice in it, Jason, the only 
voice, as far as that goes.” 

“Why will you persistently argue, 
then, that I should receive this girl into 
my house? I tell you, Quigly, as I’ve 
told you again and again, that I’ll not 
even consider it. I don’t want her 
here. I'll not have her here. I'll not 
even 

“Stop a moment,” said Quigly, inter- 
rupting. “This is not a question of 
what you want, Jason, not what you 
want, but what you really need. I’m 
not talking to you as a lawyer, nor for 
a fee, but as an old and loyal friend. 
It’s because I’m your friend that I have 
this matter so at heart. Don’t tell me 
you'll not consider it. Instead, Jason, 
let me tell you something. It will not 
be the first time that I have advised 
you wisely.” 

“Well, well, Owen, I admit that. I 
allow that you have always been a good 
friend and a wise counselor.” 

“Thank you, Jason, for that.” 

“You knew it. What need to have 
said it?” 

Jason Matfield had settled back in his 
chair with the last. He drew his loose 
woolen smoking gown closer around 
him, and gazed at a log smoldering in 
the library fireplace. It was the end 
of a chilly week in April, and well along 
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in the evening. The light from a 
shaded lamp fell on his venerable face. 
It brought out lines which, under the 
reaction, evinced another side of his 
whimsical nature. For his irritation 
had abated under the assuasive influ- 
ence and potent will of the lawyer, 
whose emanations of magnetic force 
were a subtle power, on which he often 
relied. 

“That’s more like you, Jason,’ he 
replied, and his thin, firm lips relaxed 
and took on a momentary smile. “Much 
more like you.” 

“T’ll hear you, Owen, of course, but 
you cannot alter my determination,” 
Matfield still insisted. “It’s forty years, 
now, since my sister Mary, my only 
blood relation in all the world, ignored 
my wishes and ran away to marry John 
Hopedale, and to go with him, God 
only knows where! Forty years—but 
I do not forget. I will never forget, 
will never forgive.” 

“That’s not the proper spirit, Jason.” 

“From that day to this,” Matfield 
went on, as if he had not heard, and 
his thin, relentless face grew more 
wizened and grave under the brief 
rumination, “I have never seen or heard 
one word from her or from him, Owen, 
until this letter from their daughter 
came to me, saying that her mother had 
been dead nearly twelve years, that her 
father had recently died, and that she 
wants to come to me, wants to make 
her home with me, and wants to be the 
companion and comfort of my remain- 
ing years. Good heavens, Quigly, can 
you beat that? It’s the limit of audac- 
ity.” Matfield’s little eyes again blazed 
resentfully. ‘How the devil did she 
know I am still in the land of the liv- 
ing?” 

“That’s neither here nor there, Ja- 
son.” 

“It’s my money she wants, Quigly. 
She’s only after my millions,” Matfield 
rasped quiet fiercely. “She’s a design- 


ing, mercenary jade, who aims only to 
get my money. She = 

“You're wrong, Jason.” Quigly 
gazed at an open letter on the table. 
“You're entirely wrong. You are 
blinded by that suspicion. It prevents 
you from reading between the lines. 
Every word in her letter tells another 
story. She is not what you think, Ja- 
son, not actuated with any mercenary 
motive, but quite the contrary.” 

“IT can’t believe it, Owen. 
believe that.” 

“You won’t believe it,” Quigly re- 
torted quite sharply. ‘“‘That’s what you 
should say, Jason, not that you can’t. 
You are prejudiced against the girl, 
governed by your bitter hatred of 
Hopedale and your resentment of your 
sister’s conduct. Both are dead and in 
their graves, at the brink of which your 
antipathy should end. Are you a fair 
man, Jason, that you carry it into the 
next generation and inflict it upon one 
entirely innocent of any evil ?” 

“T cannot forget the past, Owen.” 

“You don’t want to forget it,” Quigly 
sharply asserted. “You’ve hung onto 
it for forty years. It’s been a canker 
in your breast, a foul sore in your heart, 
and it’s time you tore it out forever. 
You would have been more of a man, 
Jason, and a much happier man, if you 
had done this many years ago.” 

“My sister % 

“Your sister did nothing wrong. She 
had a right to marry Hopedale. She 
was of age and had a mind of her own, 
as you have, Jason, but you were set 
against the man, though with no just 
cause, and were determined to have 
your own arbitrary way. You have ad- 
mitted as much to me, Jason, under 
questioning, time and time again. It’s 
time now that you buried the past and 
began to make amends, and here is your 
opportunity.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” frowned 
Matfield sullenly. 

“You don’t agree with anybody.” 





I can’t 
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Quigly laughed derisively. “It has al- 
ways been your nature to form an ad- 
verse opinion, and to hang onto it like 
grim death. But you’re going to agree 
with me, Jason, in this matter. I'll 
keep at you until you do.” 

“But if F 

“There are no buts, Jason, nor ifs!” 
Quigly forcibly declared. ‘“There’s 
only one way to look at it. You're a 
man well over seventy, Jason, and you 
have only a few more years to live. 
You have more money than you know 
how to use, two or three millions, at 
least, and not a soul to whom you can 
leave it, who has any legitimate claim 
on it, bar one, and that’s the girl in 
question.” 

“But she——” 

“She is your niece, your only sister’s 
only child,” Quigly sternly reminded 
him. “She’s your own flesh and blood, 
Jason, your own flesh and blood, all 
that will remain in this world after 
you have left it. Are you heartless? 
Have you no sense of duty? You owe 
it to this girl to repair the past. Can’t 
you see that that devolves upon you? 
Are you going into your grave, Jason, 
with your soul seared with hatred, black 
with duties left undone? Can you face 
the Almighty with a soul as warped and 
distorted as al 

“Wait—wait! You stop, Quigly, 
talking to me like that.” Matfield drew 
up a little in his chair. His jaw had 
fallen perceptibly. His lips were 
twitching nervously. A tinge of red 
that had appeared in his sallow cheeks 
had suddenly faded and left them 
ghastly white, as if the forceful words 
of the lawyer had struck home, and 
Quigly saw that he had finally scored 
the desired point. “There are things 
you don’t consider, Owen, in regard to 
this girl. I know nothing about her, 








absolutely nothing. I never have seen 
her. I have only this letter. 
be——’ 

“Take it from me, Jason, she is just 


She may 


, 


what her letter states,” Quigly inter- 
rupted. “I can detect girlish frankness 
and fine character in every line. She 
says she is now nineteen, that she has 
been in Cuba with her father for nearly 
twelve years, or since her mother died, 
and that she has only a little money left 
by her father, derived from the sale of 
a small tobacco plantation. She further 
states gg 

“Oh, I know,” Matfield said impa- 
tiently. “I know all that her letter 
states, Owen, every word of it.” 

“Which shows very plainly that you 
have had enough interest to read it 
more than once,” Quigly pointedly re- 
plied. “That’s a very good sign, Jason, 
a very good sign. Do you intend to 
answer it?” 

“T do not, Owen.” 

“Let me persuade you to do so.” 

“T will not.” 

“Come, come, Jason, don’t be obsti- 
nate.” Quigly leaned forward and laid 
one hand on Matfield’s knee. “Think 
what it means. You’re an old man. 
Your housekeeper, Mrs. Morgan, is 
nearly as old, and is slowly failing. You 
need an injection of young life under 
your roof. It will prolong your own. 
You need just such a girl as Olive 
Hopedale may prove to be.” 

“T dare not risk it, Owen.” 

“There is no risk involved. Aside 
from your duty to her, Jason, it’s for 
your own interest to yield to my ad- 
vice,” Quigly earnestly argued. “Be- 
lieve me, this girl will bring some sun- 
shine into your life. It will help to 
dispel the clouds. It will tint them 
with heavenly hues, Jason, that other- 
wise will surely be lacking, when your 
own sun is setting.” 

Jason Matfield sat gazing at the fire. 
He did not reply. He did not even 
shake his head. 

“Write to her, Jason.” Quigly’s res- 
onant voice had softened perceptibly. 
“Believe me, you will never regret it. 
You never have found me much in the 
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wrong. If I now am wrong, Jason, 
she need not remain here. You can 
send her away. Let her come to you. 
Write to her, Jason, or—let me do so 
for you.” 

Jason Matfield sighed deeply and 
raised his bowed head. He gazed for 
a moment at the lawyer, then turned 
to the table and pushed the letter to- 
ward him. 

“T’ll not answer it,” he said a bit 
huskily. “I'll have nothing to do with 
it. There’s her letter. As I have said 
to you in other matters, Quigly, | now 
say to you in this. Do as you think 
best.” 

Mr. Owen Quigly folded the letter 
and put it in his pocket. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 


R. THOMAS GARLAND, a bach- 
elor of thirty-five, one of the 
keenest detectives of the State police, 
and a resident in an outlying district 
of greater Boston, rolled over in bed 
early one morning and took his tele- 
phone from a near-by stand. It had 
aroused him suddenly and was ringing 


insistently. Tom Garland yawned 
sleepily, and said shortly: 

“Hello!” 

“Hello!” The reply that came over 


the wire was like a quick echo, very 
much animated. “I want Mr. Garland. 
Is that you, Tom?” 

“Tt will be when I am fully awake,” 
said the detective. ‘Who is talking?” 

“Jerry Moody, the Alden House 
clerk. Come a 

“Ah! Jerry, the clerk.” Garland 
grinned into the phone. “I should have 
known your husky voice. Top o’ the 
morning to you, Jerry.” 

“Say, can that! Come right over 
here, Tom, will you? There’s the devil 
to pay.” 

“The devil, Jerry, is always high in 





his charges,” Garland commented 
dryly. “What’s the trouble?” 

“We have found a dead man in one 
of our rooms. There are very suspi- 
cious circumstances surrounding it,” 
Moody forcibly informed him. “It 
looks like a sure case of murder. Will 
you come at once.” 

“As soon as I can dress. 
ment, Jerry is 

“Well?” 

“Don’t disturb anything. Wait until 
I show up~”’ 

“T’ll see to it, Tom, all right. 
up.” 


One mo- 





Hurry 


‘om Garland, though he did not com- 
ply with the last, wasted no time in 
dressing. He was an erect, clean-cut 
man of athletic build, tall, wiry, and 
supple, with a smooth-shaven, attrac- 
tive face, rather serious in repose, but 
lighted by remarkably keen, steely 
blue eyes, that could be as winsome as 
those of a girl, or pierce one through 


. with their searching scrutiny. 


Garland had no family. He was in 
love only with his chosen vocation, 
upon which he had entered with en- 
thusiasm which, combined with, natural 
gifts and a superior education, had 
speedily won him rank and distinction. 
Only five minutes had passed when he 
left the house. It was about six o’clock 
on a bright morning in May, and a 
short walk brought him to the Alden 
House, an unpretentious wooden hotel 
of three stories, with a broad veranda 
in front and a side driveway to a stable 
and garage in the rear. 

Garland was well acquainted there, 
and he found Moody, a dark, stocky 
man of thirty, waiting for him on the 
veranda. 

“Well, what can you tell me?” he 
asked crisply, as he came up the steps. 
“To begin with, Jerry, which room, and 
who is up there?” 

“A second floor back,’’ Moody hur- 
riedly informed him. “A chambermaid 
noticed the door ajar about twenty min- 





-utes ago. 
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She looked in and saw the 
dead man, then rushed down to the 
office and told me. I had just come on 
duty and sent the night clerk to bed. 
I ran up and had a look at the man, 
then telephoned to you.” 

“Are you sure he is dead?” 


“Absolutely. No one is up there 
now. I locked the door before ringing 
you up.” 


“The evidence will keep, then,” said 
Garland, as they entered the hotel. “T’ll 
have a look at it presently. Have you 
notified the police ?’”’ 

“Not yet,” said Moody. “Mr. Alden 
is in New York, and I’m in charge 
here. I would rather have your opin- 
ion, Tom, than that of the police. If 
you say so, however, I’ll call them at 
once.” 

“A little later will do.” Garland 
paused at the office desk. “Who is the 
victim, Moody? Do you know him, or 
anything about him?” 

“No, nothing,” said Moody, pointing 
to the register. “There’s his name, 
James Bragg, and that of his compan- 
ion, Miss Marion Fiske. He registered 
for both, but with no home address.” 

“So I see.” Garland inspected the 
writing briefly. 

“They arrived in a taxicab about 
seven o’clock last evening. J think they 
came from Boston. The woman, who 
appeared to be quite young, had a 
small trunk, which was taken to her 
room, a second floor front. The man 
had only a leather suit case. He paid 
in advance and——-” 

“Stop a moment,” Garland inter- 
rupted. “We'll arouse the woman, I'll 
question her.” 


“You can’t question her. She’s 
gone.” 

“Gone?” echoed Garland, with brows 
knitting. 


“Bag and baggage,” said Moody, 
tritely. ‘“That’s the singular part of it. 
I’m on duty mornings and evenings, 
you see, so I know most of these cir- 


cumstances. She came down from her 
room about eleven o’clock with another 
man, a small, slender man around 
twenty-five, with dark eyes and a black 
mustache. He said that Miss Fiske 
had decided not to remain here. He 
ordered her trunk brought down, and 
also remarked that Bragg had gone to 
bed and would probably stay here a 
day or two.” 

“This man also was a stranger?” 
queried Garland. 

“Sure. I never saw him before.” 

“Had you seen him earlier in the 
evening ?” 

“Yes, once,’ Moody nodded. “He 
came in about eight o’clock and looked 
at the register. I was busy at the 
cigar case. When I looked again, Tom, 
the man had gone.” 

“It’s long odds, Moody, that he came 
‘in to learn which rooms the couple oc- 
cupied,” Garland quickly responded. 
“How did they leave?” 

“In a big black touring car. It was 
driven by another man, who must have 
been waiting with it up the street when 
the couple came out. For he joined 
them very quickly, just as the trunk 
was brought out, and they left imme- 
diately, with the trunk and woman in 
the tonneau, and the two men in front. 
That’s all I know about them. I sus- 
pected nothing was wrong until this 
dead man was found, however, for 
they appeared like respectable people.” 

“I see.” Garland glanced again at 
the regisier. His fine, clean-cut face 
was more grave. His cold biue eyes 
had a sharper glint. “Where were you, 
Jerry, when they left?” 

“On the veranda,” said Moody. “I 
followed them out when the porter 
came down with the trunk. It was a 
small one, Tom, quite old and defaced. 
I saw no marks or stickers on it.” 

“Did you notice the number of the 
touring car?” 

“I did not. I thought nothing was 
wrong with its occupants.” 
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“Did Bragg and the woman take sup- 
per here?” 

“No. Neither was seen after they 
went to their rooms, as far as I know, 
until the woman left at eleven o’clock. 
I was on duty until midnight.” 

“Where was she, Jerry, when Bragg 
registered ?” 

“Waiting near by, almost at his el- 
bow.” 

“Did Bragg say anything more?” 

“Only that they wanted separate 
rooms. He said nothing significant.” 

“Or the woman?” 

“Not a word. I did not hear her 
speak at any time.” 

“How old is she? Describe her.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Moody. “She 
was closely veiled, both when she came 
and went. I did not see her face. 
She’s about medium height and build, 
as near as I can tell, for she wore a 
long, loose outside garment, that might 
fool one as to her figure. I think she’s 
dark, for I saw strands of dark hair 
under her veil.” 

“Was she fashionably dressed?” 

“No. Quite the contrary, Tom; 
there was nothing smart about the cut 
of her clothes.” 

“Did she appear to go voluntarily 
with the two men?” 

“Absolutely. In fact, Tom, she ap- 
peared in haste to go. Now, of course, 
though I suspected nothing at the time, 
the whole business looks deucedly bad.” 

“In all probability, Moody, these 
names are fictitious. This looks like 
a put-up job. The woman may have 
conspired with the two men with whom 
she departed, to lure Bragg here for 
them to kill. We'll go up to his room.” 
Garland turned abruptly. “I'll see what 
evidence I can find.” 

“You'll find enough,” said Moody, 
pointedly. 

Both the porter and the night clerk, 
for whom he had sent before the de- 
tective arrived, just then entered the of- 
fice. Garland questioned them keenly, 
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lingering briefly, but neither could add 
to what Moody already had stated. 

It then was only a quarter past six. 
None of the hotel guests were stirring 
at that hour. The only persons in the 
second floor rear corridor were two 
chambermaids, pale and awed, near a 
stairway leading down to a side door 
and the driveway mentioned. 

Detective Garland saw plainly, when 
he followed Moody into the room, that 
a brutal murder had, indeed, been com- 
mitted. It was a well-furnished bed- 
room of moderate size. It was in some 
disorder, and both window shades 
were closely drawn, admitting only a 
subdued light upon the scene. 

The victim was a well-built man 
about forty years of age. He was ly- 
ing diagonally across the bed, only 
partly dressed, his coat and vest hav- 
ing been removed. His linen collar 
was wet and wilted. On his neck were 
several dark marks, evidently caused by 
the brutal clutch of a powerful hand. 
A livid bruise on one side of his fore- 
head showed plainly that he had been 
struck with a bludgeon of some kind. 
His upturned face was horribly gashed, 
either with a razor, or a very sharp 
knife, almost precluding recognition. 
The unopened bed was soiled with 
crimson stains, and on the floor near 
by lay one of the pillows, much wrin- 
kled and crushed out of shape. 

“Tt’s horrible—horrible !” said 
Moody, shuddering, while the detective 
sharply viewed the scene. “I'll be 
hanged if I can see, Garland, why they 
mutilated the man in this shocking man- 
ner.” 

“T can,” Garland said shortly. “It 
was done to prevent identification, if 
possible.” 

“That may explain it,’ Moody 
nodded. “They went so far, even, as 
to clip off his beard.” 

“So I see,” said Garland. “Here are 
a few scattered hairs on the bedspread. 
The rascals took away most of them, 
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however, no doubt hoping it would be 
inferred that he wore a false beard 
when he arrived. It evidently was done 
with a pair of pocket scissors, much 
too small for a neat job.” 

“That explains it,” Moody repeated. 

“Surely. His coat and vest are gone, 
also his suit case.” Garland had 
glanced into the wardrobe closet. “His 
coat had his tailor’s trade-mark, no 
doubt, and—yes, here’s further evi- 
dence of it. The fob pocket, which 
also is often marked with the owner’s 
name and date of the purchase, has 
been cut from his trousers. That was 
their motive, Moody, all right. They 
put all of the articles in his suit case 
and took them away with all that it 
contained. There’s nothing here ex- 
cept what remains on his person, and 
every pocket has been emptied.” 

“But neither of them had the suit 

‘case when leaving.” 

“That’s easily explained.” Garland, 
while making his hurried investigations, 
was with keen insight and acumen rap- 
idly reconstructing the crime. “It was 
taken out to the touring car before they 
left. The rascals stole in and out 
through the side door and driveway. 
Both men worked on the job. The 
small, slender man you have described 
could not have throttled and killed this 
man single-handed. He’s quite a pow- 
erful fellow. He must have admitted 
them to his room, moreover, for there 
has been no break, nor was any dis- 
turbance heard, or it would have been 
reported, All this shows, Moody, that 
the three were acquainted, and that this 
man was not expecting any such fate.” 

“All that does seem reasonable, Tom, 
surely,” Moody adinitted. 

“There’s no telling just what oc- 
curred here,” Garland continued. 


“There was an interview, perhaps, be- 
fore the crime was committed. Be that 
as it may, Moody, this man was throt- 
tled and struck on the head, and then 
pillow. 


smothered with this The 


crushed and wrinkled condition of the 
pillow shows that plainly enough.” 

“True again, Tom,” Moody nodded. 

“His beard then was removed and 
his face cut and gashed, as you see it. 
The last was done some little time after 
his death, or there would have been a 
more profuse flow of blood. There is 
a comparatively small quantity from 
so many ghastly wounds.” 

“What do you make of this?” ques- 
tioned Moody. He had picked up a 
wet towel from the floor near the wash- 
stand, 

Garland turned and examined it. It 
still was saturated with water, a quan- 
tity of which, somewhat tinted with 
blood, was in the washbowl. But there 
were no stains on the towel. 

“T have it,” Garland said abruptly, 
turning again to the lifeless form on 
the bed. “It shows that his assassins 
are not inexperienced. They are crafty 
and farsighted, Moody, and may be 
professional crooks. I'll be sure to re- 
member that.” 

“] don’t get you,” said 
“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this,” replied Garland, point- 
ing. “Notice that his linen collar is 
wilted and still quite wet. They used 
this wet towel to wash every trace of 
a finger mark from his neck, where one 
of them clutched him. It was done be- 
fore his face was thus mutilated, or 
there would be blood on the towel. 
Here’s another on the rack, soiled and 
stained, which they used after wash- 
ing their hands.” 

“By gracious, Garland, you’ve got a 
long head. No wonder you're becom- 
ing famous.’’ Moody gazed at him ad- 
miringly. “You've been in this house 
hardly fifteen minutes, and yet you 
seem to have sized up this whole knav- 
ish job.” 

“No, not the whole of it,” Garland 
said gravely. “Very far, Moody, from 
the whole of it. I have only recon- 
structed the crime along lines that seem 


Moody. 
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consistent with this shocking evidence 
and the surrounding circumstances. I 
think I am right, however, as far as 
I’ve gone.” 

“Surely right, Tom, as I see it.” 

“But that is only superficial,” Gar- 
land continued. “Under the surface, 
Moody, there must be a potent incentive 
and a knavish plot, of which this man 
was the victim. I’m going to the bot- 
tom of it. I’m going to identify this 
man and ferret out the whole truth. 
I’m going to get the gang that killed 
him, not only get them, Moody, but 
send them to the chair for the brutal 
crime, whether the sword of justice 
falls upon man or woman.” 

“Careful!” Moody cautioned 
with a shrug of his square shoulders. 
“Go slow, Garland, with your predic- 
tions. Chickens come home to roost. 
There’s no telling what a man will do, 
such a man as you, Tom, when there’s 
a woman in the case.” 

“You heard what I said.” Garland’s 
mouth took a downward slant and his 
voice hardened. “An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life— 
that’s what the law demands, Moody, 
and I’m a sworn servant of the law. 
I'll run them down. I'll exact the 
price, the legal penalty, whether from 
man or woman.” 

“Unless she turns your head, Tom, 
and ” Moody began. 

“Enough of that.” Garland checked 
him sharply. “Go and notify the police. 
They’ll take the customary legal steps. 
It’s not up to me to take them. Run- 
ning down the culprits will keep me 
busy. Get a move on, Moody, and tele- 
phone the police.” 

Garland hurried the clerk from the 
room, but did not follow him. He 
continued his search. He examined the 
door, the windows, the carpet, but he 
could find no additional evidence. 
Then, recalling one possibility that he 
had mentioned, he took on some paper 
prepared for that purpose the thumb 


him, 
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and finger prints of the murdered man, 
and placed the slip of paper in a com- 
partment of his notebook. 

Garland then stepped into the hall to 
question the two chambermaids. Nei- 
ther could give him any information. 
Marion Fiske, as far as they knew, had 
not been seen outside of her room until 
she left the house, three hours after 
having arrived with the murdered man. 

Garland then searched her room, 
sought in every nook and corner for 
even the ghost of a clew, but his ef- 
forts proved futile. He then inspected 
the side stairs, the driveway, the 
grounds back of the house, but he could 
find no footprints in the hard earth, 
nor further evidence of any kind. 

Later inquiries brought out nothing 
more. None of the hotel guests had 
heard any disturbance in Bragg’s room. 
None had seen Marion Fiske. No one 
could be found who had seen the tour- 
ing car in which the unknown woman 
and the suspected assassins had de- 
parted. 

Detective Garland left the Alden 
House about eight o’clock. He had 
only Moody’s vague descriptions of the 
two men, of the taxicab driver supposed 
to have brought the couple from Bos- 
ton, and the finger prints of the dead 
man, 


CHAPTER III. 
WHERE TIE TRAIL LED. 


OM GARLAND, though a genial 
and lovable man, was not of a 
frivolous nature. He was inclined to 
be serious and reserved. Life, with al] 
of its duties, opportunities, and obliga- 
tions, meant more to him than to most 
men. That is why, perhaps, he felt an 
unusual interest in the Alden House 
murder, and in the unknown man 
found dead on that fateful May morn- 
ing. 
It did not at first appear, however, 
that his further investigations would be 
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successful. Those of the local police, 
also, were proving futile. After five 
days, in fact, though the newspapers 
had printed sensational stories of the 
crime, no voluntary information had 
followed, no word from any quarter 
that the victim or his assailants were 
known, or their identity even suspected. 
The mystery remained as deep and dark 
as at the outset, and appeared likely 
io go down in the police records as 
one of the many unsolved problems. 

Detective Garland never knuckled to 
difficulties, however, and after five days 
he hit the trail. With only Moody’s 
vague description of the taxicab driver 
who had taken the couple to the Alden 
House, whom Moody had briefly seen 
from the office window, Garland found 
near one of the Boston ferries a man 
answering the clerk’s description, and 
who then was standing near his taxi- 
cab. Garland learned his name from 
another cabman a few rods away, and 
not being sure of his identity, he set 
about making sure of it by pretending 
to be. 

“Your name’s Magee, I think,” he 
said bluntly, stopping directly in front 
of him and looking him in the eye. 

“Well, what of it?” Magee asked 
gruffly, resenting his curtness, “It’s a 
good enough name, isn’t it ?” 

“Good enough for any man, But 
what’s your game, Magee?” 

“What do you mean, my game?” 

“What do you get for it?” Garland 
questioned, still with searching scru- 
tiny. 

“T don’t get you,” Magee retorted, 
scowling. “Get for what?” 

“For keeping your mouth closed. 
You can read, can’t you?” 

“Sure I can read.” 

“And you see the newspapers. Don’t 
deny it, Magee,” Garland sternly 
warned him. “Don’t hand me anything 
like that. Why haven’t you come for- 


ward and told what you know about 
the couple you took to the Alden House 


five days ago?” he demanded. “Tell 
me now, or it’s you for headquarters.” 

“Oh, I get you now, all right.” Ma- 
gee’s defiant scowl had vanished. “I 
thought [I knew every dick on the city 
force.” 

“State, not city,” Garland curtly cor- 
rected. “Say quickly what it’s to be, 
headquarters, Magee, or the informa- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I don’t deny it. 
who took them out there.” 

“Why haven’t you come forward, 
then, to clear up that point for the po- 


I’m the man 


licer”’ Garland asked sternly. “You 
know you're wanted. Your face shows 
t 


“T’ll tell you why,” Magee now ex- 
plained with gruff frankness. “I got 
in wrong last month with a bunch of 
joy-riders. It near cost me my license. 
I feared I’d lose it dead sure, if I was 
pulled into that Alden House job. So 
I’ve been hanging back, thinking the 
bulls would learn the truth without any 
help from me. On the level, sir, I know 
nothing about it. You'll not quit win- 
ner by putting me in wrong at head- 
quarters.” 

“T’m not out to put you in wrong.” 
Garland was quite willing to suppress 
the facts temporarily, at least, knowing 
to what extent publicity might help the 
culprits. “All I want from you, Magee, 
is the truth. It need not go further, 
perhaps, at present.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
Magee, with countenance lighting. 
“T'll tell you all I know about it. I 
picked up the couple in Atlantic Ave- 
nue late that afternoon. They were 
on a corner, half a block from the pier 
where the Savannah steamer had ar- 
rived. I’m not dead sure of it, but I 
guess that’s where they came from, for 
quite a crowd was leaving the pier.” 

“They had a trunk,” said Garland. 
“Where did they send you for it?” 

“The man had it on the curb. It was 
only a small one, that could be easily 
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lugged a short distance. He told me 
to take them to the Alden House, and 
he paid me in advance, along with a 
fat tip. That’s all there was to it.” 

“Did you see the woman plainly?” 

“No, sir. She wore a dark veil.” 

“Were any names mentioned?” 

“Not a name, sir. I had only a few 
words with the man. He appeared in 
a hurry to leave, as if he feared some 
one might see him. So I got away with 
them as quickly as possible. On my 
word, sir, that’s all I can tell you. 
Don’t drag me into it, sir, if you can 
help it.” 

“You continue to keep your mouth 
closed, Magee, and you'll be all right,” 
Garland informed him. “I’m working 
alone on the case. Has the boat left 
on which you think they arrived?” 

“No, sir. She leaves at five to-day.” 

“Capital!” Garland glanced at his 
watch. “It’s not yet four. Take me 
to the pier, Magee, and lose no time.” 

Magee’s alacrity evinced his relief. 
Only six minutes had passed when the 
detective hurried down the pier and 
mingled with the embarking throng. 
The purser, upon seeing his badge, gave 
him immediate attention, and Garland 
speedily learned that the couple in ques- 
tion were entered upon his previous 
list as Manuel Mendoza and his sister, 
Fedora Mendoza, and that they had 
boarded the steamer in Savannah just 
as she was leaving ten days before, but 
that their tickets and booking had been 
obtained in Miami. 

Garland was also informed that the 
couple had occupied opposite state- 
rooms, that the woman had remained in 
her room during the entire trip to Bos- 
ton, either ill or pretending to be, and 
that the stewardess had seen her only 
in her berth, always with her face 
averted, Mendoza having almost en- 
tirely excluded the stewardess from the 
room, and personally looking after 


most of the needs of his supposed sis- 
ter. Further than all this, and that 
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both had left the boat very soon after 
her arrival in Boston, the man taking 
the trunk from the pier, the detective 
could learn absolutely nothing. 

Garland was sure when he went 
ashore, however, that there was much 
more to the case than appeared on the 
surface, that it was the outcome of a 
plot of extraordinary magnitude, craft, 
and cunning. He talked that evening 
by telephone with the Miami chief of 
police. The chief informed him that 
no such couple as Manuel and Fedora 
Mendoza were known in Miami, and 
that they very possibly had come from 
Havana, a steamer having arrived in 
Miami from Cuba two days before the 
departure of the Savannah boat for 
Boston 

Tom Garland did not communicate 
with the Havana police. He saw no 
occasion to do so after having picked up 
another thread before leaving home the 
following morning, one that was not en- 
tirely unexpected. He was called to 
his telephone by the officer in charge 
of the identification department at the 
Boston headquarters. 

“This is Dexter talking,” said he, 
after the customary preliminaries. “I 
can report on those finger prints, Mr. 
Garland, this morning. I have found 
the mislaid papers you left here last 
Thursday.” 

He referred to those on which the 
detective had taken the finger prints 
of the murdered man. They had been 
mislaid in the Boston headquarters, 
where Garland, without stating to what 
matter they referred, had left them for 
examination, while he was in search of 
the taxicab driver. 

“Good!” he 
“Anything doing?” 

“Surest thing you know,” returned 
Dexter. “We have the man on file. He 
was arrested one year ago while pick- 
ing a woman’s pocket in the Park 
Street subway. He served eight 
months for the crime. He had a pre- 
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exclaimed _ tersely. 
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vious record in a confidence game 
played on a Bristol County farmer, but 
a clever lawyer pulled him out of that. 
He is said to be very slick along those 
lines.” 

“What’s his name?” Garland ques- 
tioned, 

“Richard Slocum. He is more com- 
monly called Dick Slocum, and his 
home is in Warwick. Do you want a 
complete description ?” 

“No.” Garland smiled a bit grimly. 
“What you have told me will be 
enough.” 

“What's he wanted for?’’ Dexter in- 
quired. 

“Only on suspicion,” Garland evaded. 
“T’ll tell you later. Much obliged for 
the information.” 

Detective Garland had several rea- 
sons for not making any immediate dis- 
closures. He knew that general pub- 
licity would speedily follow; also that 
it might, together with the police inter- 
ference, prove detrimental to his own 
work on the case. He preferred to 
work alone and under the surface. He 
had reasoned that so heinous a crime 
might be the work of professional 
crooks, and that the victim himself 
might be a criminal, which had led him 
to take the finger prints of the mur- 
dered man. 

The result was all he had expected, 
all for which he could reasonably have 
hoped. There had been a little delay, 
nearly a week, in getting the informa- 
tion; but it had quickly followed his 
discoveries of the previous day, and 
Garland’s fine, clean-cut face wore an 
ominous and threatening expression 
when he hung up the telephone receiver. 

“Dick Slocum, eh?’ he muttered, 
again sizing up the circumstances, “A 
dip. A clever confidence man. One 
of a gang, very possibly, that now is 
playing a deep and desperate game for 
a big stake. Dick Slocum. The Man- 


uel Mendoza who came to Boston from 
Miami, possibly from Cuba, in com- 


pany with Fedora Mendoza. The 
James Bragg and Marion Fiske, who 
took rooms in the Alden House. There 
is no doubt as to those points. I have 
them absolutely clinched. 

“But why,” Garland grimly asked 
himself, “the change of fictitious 
names: Who is the woman? Why 
did she travel constantly veiled, pre- 
venting even the stewardess on the Sa- 
vannah boat from seeing her face? 
Obviously, of course, to prevent subse- 
quent identification. But for what rea- 
son, or with what motive? Why did 
she conspire with others to murder 
Slocum? She surely did, or was a vol- 
untary party in the crime, or she would 
not have departed so willingly with his 
assassins, and in manifest haste to get 
away. It’s a singular case, for fair; 
a fine problem, indeed. But I'll solve 
it. I'l solve it, by Jove, and get the 
guilty, or I'll know the reason why.” 

Detective Garland was not long in 
setting about it. Half an hour later, 
at the wheel of a speedy motor car, he 
was on his way to Warwick. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GIRL IN THE CASE, 

T was eleven o’clock when Tom Gar- 
«land arrived in Warwick. It is not 
on the map. Many persons innocently 
or indirectly involved in these crimes 
and the sensational episodes that fol- 
lowed, or others closely related to them, 
still are dwelling there, in considera- 
tion of whose feelings the true locality 
and period are suppressed. But War- 
wick was not different from other busy 
and progressive cities within thirty 
miles of Boston. It had its upper and 
under crust, its high life and low, its 
attractive precincts where wealth and 
fashion reigned, and its unsavory quar- 
ters, where crooks gathered and vice 
prevailed. 

Detective Garland anticipated noth- 
ing uncommon in Warwick. His duties 
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took him all over the State. This case 
was no more to him than others, the 
running down of several criminals, and 
he neither expected nor hoped for any- 
thing more. 

Fate, however, plays its game in its 
own peculiar way. Out of all of the 
world, from among the millions in it, 
from remote quarters of the earth, it 
sometimes brings two mortals together 
and kindles in cold hearts the fire that 
uplifts and translates them, or perhaps 
consumes them with its quenchless 
flames, leaving only a mocking mound 
of dead ashes on the altar of vain love 
and vanished hopes. 

Garland put his car in the garage of 
the Weld House, a quiet hotel some- 


what out of the business district. He 
brushed up a bit, then started for 
police headquarters. Two blocks 


brought him to a street running parallel 
with the main thoroughfare, a block 
beyond, and he was about to cross it 
when he beheld, scarcely twenty yards 
away, a jitney driver running his car 
at full speed through the street. 

At the same moment, too, the air was 
rent with a sudden piercing shriek from 
a woman on the opposite side. A child 
about three years old, a tot of a girl 
in a white dress and pink ribbons, had 
escaped its mother’s eye and was run- 
ning directly in front of the approach- 
ing car. The jitney driver did not see 
her—but the detective saw both. 

Garland did not shrink, did not hesi- 
tate. Vain cries from a score of 
alarmed observers rang in his ears. He 
heard one girlish scream above all other 
sounds. He covered the distance with 
three frantic bounds. He swept the 
child aside, out of danger, for to have 
paused to pick her up would have been 
fatal to both. He saved the tot, but 
failed to avoid the car. The front 
mud guard struck him, throwing him 
to the pavement and against the near 
curbing, with a violence that completely 
stunned him. 
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The girl who had screamed, the one 
horrified witness who did not appear 
turned to stone by the appalling epi- 
sode, ran to him and knelt by his side 
in the gutter, clasping him in her arms 
and lifting his head from the ground. 
She was a well-clad, superbly formed 
girl of twenty, quite dark and very 
handsome, but whose striking face then 
was as pale as that of the man whom 
she had, with a fine feminine impulse, 
hastened to assist. 

Garland was not much injured, how- 
ever, and was only briefly stunned. He 
came out of oblivion almost as soon as 
a crowd began to gather. His first im- 
pression was that he was dreaming. 
He seemed to be swimming in a mental 
mist. He felt a girlish hand gently 
stroking his brow and hair. He felt 
her arm supporting him. He sensed 
its warmth, and the rapid throbbing of 
her heart. He had a vague longing that 
it might last forever. 

Then he heard voices. They seemed 
far away at first, but quickly coming 
nearer, and then he opened his eyes— 
dreams come and go in a moment— 
and he saw her face, as she leaned over 
him. It seemed to him that he had 
never seen such a face, such tender, 
luminous eyes, like fathomless pools of 
somber light; nor such an expression, 
reflecting the measureless sympathy 
and compassion that only a woman 
can feel. A look of relief lighted it, 
and she cried quickly: 

“Do please stand back! He is re- 
viving. Do stand back, please, and give 
him air.” 


“Move on! Make way here! Let 
me have him.” 
A policeman had arrived. He forced 


his way through the crowd. He rudely 
pushed others away and thrust the 
kneeling girl aside. His voice rose 
harsh and strident, in vivid contrast 
with hers, and it aroused Garland to 
a sudden realization of what had oc- 


curred. 
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“Easy!” he cried faintly. The dream 
was lingering. “Don’t push her. Don’t 
push this girl.” 

“Oh, you’re not done up, eh?” said 
the policeman, gazing at him. 

“Far from it.” Garland shook his 
head clear of the cobwebs. “I’ve been 
knocked out before. Is the little one 
all right? Did you get that son of a 
gun in the car? If you didn’t, I'll get 
him.” 

“You will, eh?” The policeman 
smiled oddly and raised him to his feet. 

“You heard me.” Garland steadied 
himself, still some dazed and pale. He 
heard cries of approbation, merging 
into cheers, but they meant nothing to 


him. “Is the little one all right?” he 
repeated. “Was she—oh, I see! No, 


no, madam, don’t bother to thank me. 
It’s all right. I’m glad I could do it 
for you.” A woman with tears in her 
eyes, with a look of gratitude he never 
forgot, had come nearer to him. 

The entire episode had occurred in 
two or three minutes, and the excite- 
ment had ended. The crowd of ob- 
servers was dispersing. The policeman 
was moving them on. The handsome 
girl on the curbewas shaking the dust of 
the gutter from her skirts. She started 
to go, then turned abruptly, under a 
sudden impulse, and gazed again at 
the detective. He was leaning against 
the near building. She came to him 
and held out her hand. 

“You’re a brave man, a very brave 
man,” she said, looking straight at him. 
“May I shake hands with you?” 

“Certainly.” Garland took her hand, 
smiling faintly. He was thrilled with 
her rare beauty. He noticed that her 
fine face was, nevertheless, strangely 
grave, that her splendid eyes had a 
strained expression, as those of one 
filled with secret dread, or under pro- 
longed secret suspense. “I ought tothank 
you, I think,” he added. “It was you, 


if I remember right, who came to me 
and 2 
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“Nonsense!” The girl’s face lighted 
quickly and she laughed audibly. “Do 
not remember it. That was nothing. 
Forget it.” She nodded quickly with 
the last, then turned and hurried away. 

Garland gazed after her. He felt 
as if something new and strange had 
come into his life. It then was only a 
vague impression, very vague, but he 
turned to the policeman and inquired: 

“Who is that young lady? Do you 
know her?” 


“No.” The policeman shrugged his 
broad shoulders. ‘“She’s a stranger to 
me.” 


“T know her,” said a young man nea 
by. “She’s old Jason Matfield’s niece. 
She has just come from a way, to live 
with him. That’s Olive Hopedale.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CALL OF DUTY. 


OM GARLAND entered the police 
headquarters about noon. He had 
recovered from his violent fall. He 
had put the incident out of his mind, 
also the girl, and had resumed his in- 
terrupted course of duty. He knew 
the police chief very well, Captain Daly, 
a rugged man of fifty, who then was 
alone in his private office. 

“Sit down, Garland,” said he, after 
a cordial greeting, ‘“What’s up? 
Something, I’m sure, for you never fa- 
vor me with a social call.” 

“T’m too busy for social calls,” said 
Garland, smiling. “I’m after informa- 
tion. Who is Dick Slocum? Do you 
know him?’ 

“Humph!” grunted Daly, expres- 
sively. “Very well. But I know no 
good of him. What has he done, or 
whom ?” 

“Nobody,” Garland 
“There’s nothing up.” 

“T’ve reckoned there was, all the 
same, for he has been missing for sev- 
eral weeks.” 


equivocated. 
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“Do you know where he is, or has 
been ?” 

“No idea.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“He’s a bad egg,” Chief Daly 
growled. “He has served one term for 
leather lifting. He’s a crook, Garland, 
and quite a slick one. He dresses well, 
poses as a gentleman, and gets by with 
most people.” 

“Home here? Has he a family ?” 

“No family. He has lodgings here 
nost of the time, though with frequent 
shifts. He hangs around the hotels, 
but is in touch with most of the ratty 
rascals in town. My men have orders 
to keep an eye on him. He has not 
been seen for several weeks.” 

“Who among his local associates can 
tell me where he has gone, or for 
what?” Garland inquired. 

“It’s hard telling,” said Daly, with 
brows contracting. “Slocum is a sly 
dog and close-mouthed. Rodney Dro- 
gan, if you could find him, might pos- 
sibly inform you. He and Slocum are 
said to be friendly.” 

“Where will [ be likely to find him?” 

“Give it up,” said Daly. “We know 
very little about Drogan. He shows 
up in Warwick now and then, but only 
for brief periods, when he lies low most 
of the time. I don’t like his looks. 
He’s a brawny ruffian, with red hair 
and whiskers, and one bad eye. He 
wears a black patch, or blinder, over it. 
I have questioned the men he has been 
seen with, but they insist that they 
know nothing definite about him. I’ve 
had him shadowed twice, hoping to 
learn where he came from. He must 
have been wise, however, for he evaded 
my men both times.” 

“Why don’t you arrest him on suspi- 
cion?” Garland asked. “You could 
force something from him.” 

“T have suggested doing so, but 
Quigly won't stand for it.” 

“The district attorney ?” 

“Yes.” Daly vented another growl. 

2A Ds 


“He says we've got nothing definite 
on Drogan, which is true enough, and 
Quigly insists upon having the evidence 
before we take the man. He won't 
risk getting in wrong.” 

“Very cautious, eh?” 

“All of that.” 

“Why don’t you do it on your own 
responsibility ?” 

“Not much!’ Daly — declared. 
“Quigley stands ace-high here, Garland, 
and he rules the district attorney’s office 
with an iron rod. It would be off with 
my official head, all right, if I were to 
buck against Quigly.” 

“T see.” Garland saw, in fact, that 
he was not likely to learn much more 
from the police chief. He decided not 
to inform him of Slocum’s fate, but 
to continue working under the surface. 
“By the way, chief, who is Jason Mat- 
field?” he digressed quite abruptly. 

“The richest man in Warwick, or in 
the county,” Daly informed him. “He 
is a hard-shelled old curmudgeon, with 
a fine place in the highland district, 
pretty well out of town. He’s worth 
millions. Why are you interested ir 
him ?” 

“T’m not,” said Garland, tersely. “J 
happened to see his niece this morning 
however, and she se 

“Oh, I’ve got you!” Daly interrupted 
laughing. “Most men who see her, I’ 
told, feel a quickened interest. I’ve 
not had the privilege. Very handsome 
isn’t she?” 

“Yes, very.” Garland eyed him more 
intently. “How does it happen, Daly, 
that you have never seen her? You've 
been chief here for ten years.” 

“Very true. Miss Hopedale, how- 
ever, has been here less than ten days.” 

“Ah, that explains it. Matfield’s 
niece, eh?” 

“Yes. She’s a lucky girl, too, for he 
is well over seventy, and she is his only 
living relative. She'll inherit his mil- 
lions, though they met for the first 
time only a week ago.” 
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“Why so? Where has she been liv- 





ing?” 
“T don’t know. Her mother, Mat- 
field’s sister, I understand, married 


a worthless fellow years ago, a sort of 
rolling stone, and went away with him. 
Matfield never forgave her. That was 
before he came here to live, and to get 
rich from real estate and through other 
speculations. The woman never re- 
turned. Both parents are dead, and 
Miss Hopedale is their only child, the 
only heir to Matfieid’s millions. I don’t 
know where she has been all the while. 
I only know that she has just arrived 
from Cuba.” 

“From Cuba?” Garland echoed in- 
voluntarily. He felt as if dealt a blow. 
Except a sharper, more steely glint in 
his cold blue eves, however, his face 
underwent no change. “Do you know 
just when she arrived here?” 

“Last Wednesday, I believe.” 

“Alone, or with friends.” 

“T cannot say.” Chief Daly settled 
back in his swivel chair. ‘You know 
Owen Quigly, the district attorney, 
don’t you?” 

“I have met him.” 

“Well, Quigly knows all of the cir- 
cumstances. He has been Matfield’s 
attorney for years, and is closer to him 
than any man in Warwick. He can 
tell you all about the girl. See Quigly, 
Garland, if you’re specially interested 
in her.” 

“I’m not.” Garland arose to go. “I 
told you that in the beginning. I may 
see you again before I leave town.” 

“I hope so.” Daly extended his 
hand. “I’m always glad to see you, 
Garland. You will call on me, of 
course, if I can aid you in any way.” 

“Surely, There is nothing you can 
do, however, at present. Stay—there 
is one thing. Say nothing about this 


call on you, chief, or the fact that I am 
in Warwick.” 

“V'll bear it in mind,” Daly assured 
“T'll say nothing about you.” 


him. 
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Garland walked out into the sunlight. 
He looked more serious and pale in 
the midday glare. He was thinking 
just then, not of the murder, not of 
the incriminating information just ob- 
tained, but of what had occurred 
scarce an hour ago—of the pitiful ca- 
ress of a girlish hand, of her warm arm 
supporting him, of the fast throbbing 
of her sympathetic heart, of the appeal- 
ing voice that had seemed to call him 
out of dreamland, dispelling the mists 
through which he first saw her tender, 


compassionate ~ eyes and surpassing 
beauty. 
“Heaven above, who would have 


thought it?” he muttered, as he walked 
away. “She is the girl—she must be 
the girl. She arrived here late on the 
very night of the murder, It’s only an 
hour’s run from the Alden House. But 
who were the two men, her compan- 
ions, and why did she conspire with 
them to kill Dick Slocum, with whom 
she had come from Cuba, or surely 
from Savannah, if there is any truth in 
what I’ve been told? It seems tough 
to get after her, mighty tough, indeed, 
after what she did and said to me this 
It hurts, for fair, but duty 
There is no 


morning. 
adinits of no alternative, 
middle course.” 

That was one call, the call of duty, 
to which Tom Garland never failed to 
respond, let the cost be what it might. 
It meant, like life, much more to him 
than to most men. His strong, refined 
face hardened when he again put the 
girl out of his mind, or the kindly part 
she had played that morning, and fell 
to thinking of the aggressive steps, so 
very different, to which duty con- 
strained him. He did not act imme- 
diately, however, upon his increasing 
suspicions. He wanted to consider 
them, to dig out every possibility con- 
sistent with all of the circumstances, 
viewing the case from every conceiv- 
able standpoint, and he returned to the 
Weld House to lunch. 
























“Ts there any peg to hang a doubt 
on?” he asked himself, while seated at 
the table. He would have been more 
than glad to have found one. “Does 
this girl’s conduct admit of other than 
an incriminating interpretation’ Could 
she have been duped, coerced, or led 
into blindly doing all she has done? 
That seems almost impossible, and 
surely wholly improbable. She must 
be the girl, and must be cognizant of 
the crime. 

“But why was Slocum killed? Did 
he, a sly and crafty crook, stand in her 
way to getting her uncle’s large for- 
tune? That surely must be the stake in 
the game. But how was Slocum an ob- 
stacle, one that could be removed only 
by murder? Such rascals surely can 
be bribed, which is much less hazard- 
ous. How came he to be in company 
with her, moreover, long before she 
arrived here? 

“By Jove, that brings up another pos- 
sibility.” Garland snapped at it quite 
eagerly. It seemed for a moment to be 
favorable to the suspected girl. “Rod- 
ney Drogan, whoever he is, has been 
friendly with Slocum. Both have been 
missing from Warwick for several 
weeks. Are they the rats in the meal? 
Did they in some way learn about Mat- 
field’s niece and her whereabouts, and 
frame up a job to conspire with her 
to get the old man’s millions? Did Slo- 
cum go to Cuba to shape up the plot 
with the girl and to bring her to War- 
wick? Did Drogan, lying low here, 
perhaps find it necessary for some rea- 
son to kill Slocum before their arrival 
in Warwick? There may, by Jove, be 
something in all that. 

“On the other hand, however, would 
Olive Hopedale, if such a girl as she 
impressed me this morning, have en- 
gaged in such a plot against her uncle, 
from whom she very possibly would 
sooner or later inherit a part of his for- 
tune, at least? It doesn’t seem prob- 
able, after all. It seems, in fact, almost 
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incredible. Would she—by gracious, 
there’s nothing in these conjectures.” 
Garland broke off quite desperately. 
“Blind speculations won’t get me any- 
thing, won’t solve this problem. I'll 
see the girl again. I can learn with one 
interview, I'll wager, in how far I am 
right concerning her, and I can per- 
haps accomplish it without showing my 
hand and alarming her. I must avoid 
that, if possible, until I’m absolutely 
sure who killed Slocum. I'll see Olive 
Hopedale, at all events, before making 
another move.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

VAIN SUBTERFUGE. 
OM GARLAND did not defer his 
call upon Olive Hopedale. It 
was two o’clock when, with the air of 
one having no covert mission, he saun- 
tered up a broad driveway leading to 
the fine old colonial mansion. He felt 
a bit servile and treacherous, in spite 
of the call of duty, but he reasoned that 
only with duplicity could be identify 
and discover her confederates in the 
murder of a week before, for he felt 

that she was the woman in the case. 

“The fairest fruit, it is said, may be 
rotten at the core,” he grimly solilo- 
quized, though he derived no comfort 
from it, and very little justification. 
“I’m forced to believe it in her case, 
and am literally compelled to go the 
limit. It’s up to me to serve the law, 
as I told Moody, whether the sword of 
justice falls upon man or woman. Only 
a mongrel cur would turn tail and leg 
,” 

Keenly sensitive to his obligations, 
and unable to throw off the impression 
the girl had made upon him, Garland 
was, in fact, crushing his compunctions 
under his heel. He saw half a score 
of men at work in the spacious grounds. 
Some were trimming the trees and 
hedges, others beautifying the lawns 
and flower beds, all directed by an old 








man with a cane, who, the detective 
rightly inferred, was Jason Matfield. 
Near the open garage was a new limou- 
sine and an electric runabout. A col- 
ored chauffeur was dusting the latter. 

“He may be a hard-shelled old cur- 
mudgeon, as Daly said, but all this 
points to the contrary,” thought Gar- 
land, whom none had seen approaching. 
“He appears to be spending his money 
with a mighty free hand. His niece 
must have him on the run already. She 
surely has impressed him favorably, in 
spite of his antipathy for her parents.” 

It did appear, indeed, as if the con- 
fident prediction of Owen Quigly, made 
during the fateful interview of six 
weeks before, had been fully verified; 
as if the coming of this girl into the 
morbid, arid life of Jason Matfield had 
brought sunshine and happiness, indeed, 
and with them a desire to win and 
please her, regardless of expense. 

Let Owen Quigly alone to know 
what was needed. Only as keen and 
discerning a man could have held down 
the district attorney’s chair for five con- 
secutive years, fairly mystifying his 
constituents by his successful prosecu- 
tion of crooks. Surely, after twelve 
years as Matfield’s legal adviser, Owen 
Quigly would have known what was 
needed. 

Detective Garland arrived unob- 
served at the front door. The bell was 
answered by the elderly housekeeper, 
Mrs. Morgan, but while the detective 
was inquiring about Miss Hopedale, 
she appeared in the hall and approached 
the door. 

“You are surprised at seeing me, of 
course, so soon after what occurred 
this morning,” Garland said quickly, 
noting her stare of astonishment when 
she recognized him. ‘Please don’t 
think me presumptuous. J will explain 
with few words, Miss Hopedale, if you 
will favor me with an interview.” 


She hesitated for a moment. Her 


fine figure, drawn up a bit haughtily; 
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as if she instinctively resented his visit, 
relaxed a little and she flashed a quick 
glance at the housekeeper. 

“Is Uncle Jason in the library?” she 
asked. 

“No, Miss Olive,” said the other. 
“He is out with the workmen, Shall 
1 call him?” 

“There is no occasion.” Miss Olive'’s 
finely curved lips took on a singular 
smile. “This gentleman is an acquaint- 
ance, a friend of mine. You may come 
in.” She turned again to the detective, 
while the corpulent housekeeper wad- 
dled away through the hall. “This way 
to the library. I admit that IT am very 
much surprised at seeing you here. I 
told you to forget what occurred this 
morning.” 

“Pardon.” Garland felt a thrill run 
through him when, with her reproval, 
he detected a somewhat roguish, ban- 
tering light in her lustrous eyes. “It is 
not always easy, Miss Hopedale, to for- 
get.” 

“More easy to exaggerate, perhaps.” 

“T do not think so.” 

“IT fear we are not going to agree 
about that.” Olive laughed softly, with 
a.tinge of red stealing into her cheeks, 
while she placed a chair for him, ‘“For- 
tunately, however, it is not a serious 
matter. Sit down, Mr. ” She 
looked straight at him, smiling, and 
waited. 

“My name is Garland,” said he, bow- 
ing. “I regret that I have not one of 
my cards.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” Olive turned 
and took an opposite chair. “Sit down 
Mr. Garland, and explain. I see 
plainly, of course, that you are above 
presuming to call on me because of 
what occurred to-day. Really, it was 
dreadful. I nearly fainted when I saw 
that tot of a girl about to be crushed 
to death.” 

“Tt was dreadful, indeed.” 

“That would have been her fate, too, 
but for you,” Miss Hopedale added, 























with some feeling. “You were very 
brave. Your courageous act was——” 

“Oh, any man would have done the 
same,” Garland interjected. Her voice 
and eyes were rebuking him, cutting 
him to the quick for the duplicity of 
which he was conscious. 

“There were other men,” said Olive, 
pointedly. “Not one of them stirred, 
however, save you. When I saw the 
car hit you and throw you to the ground 
well, I had to hasten to aid you. I 
just couldn’t help it.” 

“Tt is not easy, as I have said, to for- 
get.” 

“Nonsense! It amounted to nothing, 
what I did,” Olive protested, blushing 
again. “Now, Mr. Garland, I'll hear 
you explain. You have some other rea- 
son for calling here.” 

“Yes.” Garland bowed a_ bit 
gravely. “A gentleman who witnessed 
the incident this morning mentioned 
your name. He remarked, too, Miss 
Hopedale that you have very recently 
come from Cuba.” 


“That is true,” she replied. “I ar- 
° ° r . ” 
rived in Warwick a week ago. 

“So I was told,’ Garland said 


suavely. “It happens, Miss Hopedale, 
that I am looking into a matter of some 
little importance, in which several per- 
sons are more or less involved, and 
whose identity | wish to discover. Two 
of them, who possibly are of Spanish 
nationality, are believed to have been 
in Cuba, and | thought it barely pos- 
sible that you knew or have heard of 
them. Their names are Manuel and 
Fedora Mendoza.” 

Olive Hopedale heard him without a 
change of countenance. If she had 
ever heard the two names, those of 
the couple known to have come to Bos- 
ton on the Savannah boat, and to have 
hurriedly gone to the Alden House, she 
did not betray it by so much as a change 
of light in her dark, attentive eves. The 
detective watched vainly for it. She 
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smiled faintly and shook her finely 
poised head. 

“No, I never heard of them,” she 
replied. “Cuba, you know, is quite ex- 
tensive. Besides, Mr. Garland, I was 
alone with my father on a small in- 
land plantation, where he raised a lit- 
tle tobacco. We were quite isolated. 
I really know no one in Cuba, except 
a few natives who occasionally worked 
for my father.” 

“How are the schools there? I sup- 
pose you attended one,” said Garland, 
carelessly. 

“No, indeed.” Miss Hopedale smiled 
again. “There was no school within 
miles of us. My father taught me all 
I know, save what I have learned from 
books.” 

“T see.” 

“T sold the place to a native after my 
father died. He knew where my Un- 
cle Jason was living, and I wrote to 
him and have come to live with him. 
He is very kind to me. We are going 
to be all the world to one another.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure,” said Garland. 
He felt again the spell of her rare 
beauty, the influence of her dark, mag- 
netic eyes. Her smile was irresistible, 
her gentleness captivating. He could 
not know greater happiness, he thought, 
than with her to be all the world to 
one another, if he could find himself 
in error and her innocent of treachery 
and crime. But the statements she had 
just made, he reasoned, were invented 
only to prevent one from learning any- 
thing about her in Cuba, if the occa- 
sion arose. He quickly added, never- 
theless: “I now see, of course, Miss 
Hopedale, that you would not have 
been likely to know the persons men- 
tioned.” 

“No, indeed,” Olive repeated, smil- 
ing again. “I never even heard of 
them.” 

“IT thought it barely possible, how- 
ever, upon learning about you, that you 
might have met them while coming 
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from Cuba.” Garland had ground his 
sentiments under his heel again and 
was going a step further. “I have 
learned that a couple booked under 
those names came by boat from Sa- 
vannah one week ago. I think, too, 
though I am not sure of it,” he equivo- 
cated, “that they went to a small hotel 
near Boston, the Alden House.” 

“Alden House!” Miss Hopedale 
seemed to echo the name involuntarily. 
Her voice was hardly audible. 

“It appears, if I am right, that they 
registered under fictitious names,” Gar- 
land went on as if he had not heard 
her. “I have not the slightest idea why 
they did so, though all of these names 
may be fictitious. Those on the hotel 
register are James Bragg and Marion 
Fiske. A crime was committed. I do 
not know why and with what motive. 
Bragg was murdered and—but the 
shocking details, Miss Hopedale, would 
not interest you. They are not ma- 
terial.” 

Garland had hastened to drop the 
subject. He knew he had said enough, 
if not too much, and he surely had seen 
enough. He pretended, nevertheless, 
to be blind to the effect of his words 
and to the altered aspect of his hearer. 

Olive Hopedale had turned as 
ghastly white as if suddenly death- 
stricken. The warm glow in her splen- 
did eyes had changed to a shifty, 
shrinking light, a gleam of mingled fear 
and suspicion, together with such a look 
of horror and dismay as is seldom seen 
in a woman’s eyes. That vanished al- 
most instantly, however, as if under a 
strenuous mental effort, for one of her 
shapely hands was so tightly clenched 
that the skin was drawn tense and 
white over the knuckles. She stared 


quite wildly at the detective for a mo- 
ment, and then came a swift look of 
relief, when she felt sure that he had 
not observed her brief perturbation. 
“You are very considerate, Mr. Gar- 
land,” she replied, with her voice a bit 
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strained. “It is quite needless, how- 
ever, for I have read in the newspa- 
pers about that murder.” 

“Very likely, Miss Hopedale, of 
course.” Garland smiled and nodded. 
“That did not occur to me.” 

“It was very terrible,” she said 
gravely. Though very pale, she ap- 
peared to have regained her composure. 
“But I do not recall seeing the names 
you first mentioned, Manuel and Fe- 
dora Mendoza,” she added, with stead- 
fast gaze at him. 

“T don’t think they have appeared in 
the stories of the crime.” Garland 
know they had not. He alone had iden- 
tified the couple as the same that had 
come to Boston on the Savannah boat, 
and he had not disclosed it. “I am, in 
fact, quite sure of it.” 

“But I think I saw your name in the 
papers as being connected with the case. 
Are you the detective mentioned ?” 

“Yes, I am,” Garland admitted. “I 
still am at work on the case. I must 
confess that I am all at sea, however, 
as to the identity of the criminals and 
the motive for the crime,” he again mis- 
represented. 

“Have you any definite clew?” 

“No, no definite clew.” 

“Or any suspicion?” 

“None that seems at all reliable.” 

“Tt appears quite singular, then, that 
you so quickly learned of my having 
come from Cuba.” Miss Hopedale 
eyed him more intently. 

“That, as you know, was entirely by 
chance.” Garland detected a subtle in- 
sinuation in her deliberate remark and 
colder voice. 

“You refer to the accident 

“Certainly. But for that, Miss 
Hopedale, I would have known noth- 
ing about you. I felt, in fact, only a 
vague hope that you could aid me. I 
now know, of course, that you are un- 
able to do so.” 

“Entirely unable,” said Olive. “TI 
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know nothing about the crime, or the 
people.” 

“Surely not,” Garland allowed. ‘So 
I will not intrude longer upon you. It 
must be a great satisfaction to you, 
Miss Hopedale, to find so pleasant a 
home with your uncle,” he added, ris- 
ing to go. 

“Very great.” Miss Hopedale arose 
to accompany him to the door. I 
dreaded being alone in the world. One 
hardly feels that one really has a home, 
Mr. Garland, unless with one’s kindred, 
with one’s own flesh and blood. What 


would I not do for my own? What, 
indeed, would I not do?” 
“Those are fine sentiments, Miss 


Hopedale.” Garland detected a 
strange, ineffable pathos in her lowered 
voice. 

“What woman with the heart of a 
woman could feel otherwise?” 

“It must have been been a very 
lonely voyage for you from Cuba to 
Boston. That is, of course, if you 
traveled all the way by boat?” Garland 
said inquiringly, with an obvious mo- 
tive. He eyed her furtively as they 
walked through the hall. 

“T came by boat only to Miami.” 
Miss Hopedale’s voice turned cold 
again. “I came from Florida by rail. 
I did not know about the taxicabs when 
I reached Boston. I found a young 
man with a motor car near the station, 
however, and I paid him to bring me 
out here. I since have been sorry that 
I neglected to learn his name,” she 
added, looking the detective straight in 
the eye. 

“Why feel sorry?” Garland forced a 
smile. “You did not neglect to pay 
him,” he jested, but with no heart in it. 

“No, surely not,’ Olive responded, 
with a nervous little laugh, utterly 
mirthless. She still was very pale. “I 
was not thinking of that. I meant that 
I could not employ him again. I would 
not be able to find him.” 

“T see.” Garland saw, indeed, how 
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well she was fortified against inquiries 
on that point, and with what crafty 
foresight she aimed to block them. He 
lingered with her at the door. He felt 
hurt at heart and gazed more gravely 
at her. ‘In all probability, Miss Hope- 
dale, we will never meet again,” he said 
gently. “You have told me to forget 
what you did this morning. I shall 
remember it, nevertheless, and I would 
like very much to repay you. If I can 
‘be of any service to you at any time, 
or in any way befriend you, I hope you 
will send for me. Will you remember 
this?” 

Olive Hopedale was trembling. A 
wave ‘of red had imbued her cheeks. 
She gazed at him with a warmer light 
in her eyes, hesitating for a moment, 
and then she gave him her hand. It 
felt damp and cold in that of the de- 
tective. He could sense the strained 
throbbing of her heart, as if it labored 
under a burden. 

“You speak very kindly,” she replied. 
“Ves, Mr. Garland, I will remember it. 
But I do not think Ah, here is Un- 
cle Jason,” she quickly digressed, when 
Mr. Matfield turned a corner of the 
house and approached the door. “This 
is Mr. Garland, uncle, whom I told you 
about while at lunch. He called to in- 
quire about some persons whom he 
thought I might have met when in 
Cuba.” 

Garland shook hands with him and 
eyed him with more than cursory inter- 
est. “I am very pleased to know you, 
Mr. Matfield,” he said genially. 

“Well, well, so you’re the man.” Ja- 
son Matfield gazed at him over his spec- 
tacles. He was smiling. His voice 
was remarkably hearty. He looked ten 
years younger than when disputing with 
his attorney during that fateful inter- 
view six weeks before. “So am I 
pleased, very much pleased. That was 
a fine thing you did this morning.” 

“Pshaw!” Garland laughed indiffer- 
ently. “It was nothing.” 
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“IT don’t agree with you. No, indeed, 
I don’t agree with you.” For once, at 
least, Jason Matfield disagreed agree- 
ably, which may seem paradoxical. 
“My niece has told me all about it. It 
was very courageous. Courage and 
modesty, however, don’t always run 
double. .That’s true, Olive, my dear, 
isn’t it?’ He turned, chuckling, and 
fondly put his arm around her. “Am 
I right, my darling?” 

“Perfectly right, uncle,” Olive as- 
sented. She bowed and smiled, but her 
face again was almost ghastly. 

“I suppose, then, that I must yield 
to the majority,” Garland conceded. 
“It must be a very great happiness to 
you, Mr. Matfield, to have your niece 
with you permanently.” 

“Happiness!” Matfield exclaimed, 
with genuine fervor, and he drew the 
graceful girl closer tohim. “That's not 
the word, Mr. Garland. No word, in 
fact, could half express it. Olive has 
brought more happiness and sunshine 
into my life than I had ever known. 
She has made a new man of me, a new 
man, Mr. Garland, just as Owen Quigly 
predicted.” 

“As Owen Quigly predicted?” Gar- 
land gazed at him more intently. “You 
refer, of course, to the district attor- 
ney.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. He has been 
my legal adviser for years.” Jason 
Matfield waxed effusive. “It was he 
who answered Olive’s letter to me. It 
was he who advised me to take her 
into my home. God bless him for it, 
and her for coming! It has made a 
new man of me, indeed, and life worth 
living, just as Owen predicted. Don’t 
hurry away, Mr. Garland. Must you 
gor” 

“IT really must.” Garland bowed to 
both, smiling, and drew away. “I am 
pleased to have met you. Good after- 
noon, Miss Hopedale.” 

She replied as he turned away, but 
her voice was hardly audible. She 
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stood gazing after him, with her brows 
knitting and her eyes gleaming omi- 
nously, as he moved down the gravel 
walk, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

DETECTIVE GARLAND parted 

from Jason Matfield and Olive 
about three o’clock. Before his inter- 
view with her, and in spite of the evi- 
dence and circumstances involving her, 
he had not been without a vague hope 
of learning something favorable to her, 
or that might at least suggest extenuat- 
ing reasons for her conduct. He had 
failed completely, and his disappoint- 
ment was more poignant because of the 
vain hope. It seemed incredible that 


_this girl could be guilty of crime, and 


yet he was forced to believe it. 

Garland realized, even though it 
racked him, that he had only one course 
to shape, that to which duty constrained 
him. He now had formed quite a defi- 
nite theory of the case. He believed 
there was one man in Warwick in 
whom he could wisely confide, and who 
very possibly could aid him. It was 
with that in mind, and very much more, 
that Detective Garland entered the 
county courthouse about half an hour 
later and went up to the second floor 
to the office of the district attorney. 

A man came out and hurried away 
just as the detective was approaching 
the door. He was a small, slender man 
of thirty, in a neat plaid suit, but wear- 
ing a rakish woolen cap drawn well 
over his brow. It was that which led 
the detective to notice his face—a thin, 
pallid face, smooth shaven, with a 
pointed chin, a sinister mouth, a nar- 
row forehead and small black eyes, in- 
tensely bright, like those of a rat. 

Garland gave him only a passing 
glance, however, and entered the attor- 
ney’s office. He was only slightly ac- 
quainted with Owen Quigly, but he 
knew him to be remarkably efficient, a 

















severe and relentless prosecutor of vice 
and crime, with an extraordinary fac- 
ulty for obtaining convincing evidence 
against offenders. He learned from 
one of the assistants that Quigly was 
in his private office, to which the de- 
tective was immediately invited. 

“Well, well, Detective Garland, this 
is a pleasant surprise,” Quigly greeted 
him, rising from the swivel chair at 
his rolltop desk. “I’m glad to see you. 
Sit down.” He shook hands with his 
visitor and pointed to a chair near his 
own. 

“Thank you.” Garland bowed and 
complied. “Do I find you very busy?” 

“Not too busy to see you. A man 
with nine children, however, and sev- 
eral other dependents, must keep busy 
most of the time, you know, to make 
both ends meet,” Quigly vouchsafed, 
with a low, resonant laugh. 

“TI believe you,” said Garland, smil- 
ing. “Only nine, eh?” 

“Up to date,” said Quigly, with an 
expansive grin. “I may want ample 
aid, you know, in my old age. A man 
never can tell how well he will be heeled 
when he hits the sear and yellow.” 

“Very true,” Garland allowed. “I’ve 
heard, Quigly, that you are very far- 
sighted,” he added. ‘Also, that you are 
very keen in digging up the evidence 
needed to convict suspected crooks.” 

“T have to be, Garland, in order to 
hold my office.” 

“How do you do it?” 

“That’s hard telling.” Quigly laughed 
again. “Besides, if I were to tell you, 
you’d be as wise as I am. A truce to 
banter,” he said more seriously. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“You can aid me, perhaps.” 

“Very glad todo so. In what way?” 

“T want to find a man named Rodney 


Drogan. Do you know him?” 
“Humph!” Quigly grunted. “I 


know of him. Chief Daly knows him 
much better, however, and has been 
itching to arrest him. I won’t stand 
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for that, though, until he gets tangible 
evidence against him. I’m sick of 
throwing out cases for lack of it. What 
do you know about Drogan? Ever met 
him?” he tersely demanded. 

“No, never,” said Garland. “I’m out 
to get him.” 

“For what?” 

“T'll tell you presently. Drogan has 
been quite friendly, I understand, with 
a crook named Dick Slocum.” 

“T know that rascal, all right,” Quigly 
nodded. “But I know nothing about 
his relations with Drogan. What’s all 
this leading up to, Garland? Come to 
the point.” 

“Presently,” Garland repeated. “I 
first want to ask you about a girl who 
recently arrived here from Cuba. She’s 
the niece of Jason Matfield, who——” 

“Oh, I know all about her,’ Quigly 
interrupted. 

“So I’ve been told. I may want her 
to——-” 

“Want her!” Quigly cut in again and 
laughed roundly. “What sane man, if 
single, wouldn’t want her? She’s a 
very handsome and lovable girl, Gar- 
land, and she'll be the only heir to Mat- 
field’s millions. Why wouldn’t you 
want her? I assume, of course, that 
you've met her.” 

“This afternoon.” Garland frowned 
slightly. “I don’t want her, however, 
in any such way as you imply. Far 
from it,” he said pointedly. “On the 
contrary, Quigly, I want her for her 
part in a crime, as soon as I’m sure 
of getting her confederates. You per- 
haps can aid me. That’s why I’m here.” 

“Ter part in a crime?” Quigly gazed 
at him amazedly for a moment, then 
laughed derisively. ‘What are you say- 
ing, Garland? Are you jesting, or have 
you gone stark mad? Olive Hopedale 
take part in a crime—why, man alive, 
that’s ridiculous. It’s utterly absurd.” 

“You know all about her, Quigly, I 
think you said.” Garland ignored his 
derision. 
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“Surely. I have been Matfield’s at- 
torney for a dozen years.” 

“Did you see her letter to him from 
Cuba ?” 

“Certainly. I replied to it for him. 
He would not do so. It was upon my 
advice, in fact, that he let the girl come 
here. I literally had to drive him to 
it, but he would not part with her now, 
Garland, for twice his fortune. Crime, 
indeed! Why, man, you're talking non- 
sense, absolute nonsense!” 

“You still have her letter, I suppose.” 

“T think so. I’m not sure about it. 
I may have returned it to Matfield, 
or possibly destroyed it, after writing 
her to come to Warwick.” 

“Or it may, Quigly, have fallen into 
other hands,” said Garland pointedly. 

“What do you imply with that?” 
The lawyer’s searching gray eyes nar- 
rowed slightly. “What do you mean 
to-—” 

“Stop a moment,” Garland inter- 
rupted. “Permit me to question you. 
Did you see Miss Hopedale when she 
arrived here?” 

“T did not. I saw her the following 
morning, however, and know most of 
the circumstances. Matfield would 
have sent some one to meet her in Bos- 
ton, but he did not know by what route 
she was coming, nor just when she 
would arrive.” 

“Tt was late Wednesday, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. I think it was near midnight. 
She had come by rail from Florida and 
arrived in Boston that evening. She 
employed a man to bring her to War- 
wick in a touring car, with a small 
trunk and her other luggage.” 

“Did Matfield see the man?” 

“He did not. The man drove away 
immediately. Olive already had paid 
him. What do you mean, Garland, by 
interrogating me in this way?” Quigly 
demanded more seriously. “If you 


were not as keen and capable a man 
as I know you to be, I would end this 


interview at once. There really is no 
sense in it. Come to the point.” 

“The point is this.” Garland drew 
forward in his chair and placed one 
finger on the attorney’s knee. “That 
is the same story that Olive Hopedale 
told me, Quigly, but it’s a lie from 
beginning to end,” he said impressively. 
“She did not come by rail to Boston. 
She came by steamer from Savannah. 
She did not employ a man with a tour- 
ing car. The man who brought her 
to Matfield’s house that night, un- 
doubtedly in disguise, was one of the 
two crooks who, only an hour before, 
had murdered the man with whom 
Olive Hopedale came from Savannah, 
and very probably from Cuba. ‘ No, no, 
don’t shake your head,” Garland forci- 
bly added. “I have proof of all this, 
absolute and irrefutable proof of it. 
You know what that means, Quigly, 
coming from me.” 

These emphatic assertions were not 
without effect upon the district attor- 
ney. They appeared to strike home. 
His color had waned. His features 
had hardened. His thin lips had lost 
the derisive smile and had an ominous 
downward slant, both sinister and ag- 
gressive, as if he resented the bare pos- 
sibility of having been so deceived and 
imposed upon. 


“Proof of it, eh?” he said quite_ 


erufly. “Proof of Olive Hopedale’s 
complicity in a crime? What’s the na- 
ture of it?” he demanded. “I now see, 
Garland, that you are really serious. 
What do you mean? To what murder 
do you refer?” 

“Understand, before I inform you, 
that all this is strictly confidential,” said 
Garland impressively. 

“That goes without saying.” 

“I’m out to get the chief crooks, the 
two miscreants who committed the 
crime. There must be no disclosures 
before I have done so, Quigly, not a 
word to man, woman, or child.” 

“You don’t need to make it so em- 

















phatic,” growled Quigly, with sharper 
scrutiny. “A mere request from one 
of the State force, Detective Garland, 
is enough to insure compliance. You 
can rely upon my discretion.” 

“Very good.” Garland straightened 
up. “You have read in the newspapers, 
of course, or as much as has been pub- 
lished about it, of the Alden House 
murder.” 

“Certainly,” said the attorney. 
“Every detail. It was a brutal crime. 
The victim has not, I believe, been 
identified.” 

“You are wrong,” said Garland. “TI 
have identified him. The murdered 
man was Dick Slocum.” 

“The devil you say!” Quigly’s eyes 
opened amazedly. “Dick Slocum the 
victim. Are you sure of that?” 

“Absolutely. You know the relia- 
bility of finger prints. Slocum’s are 
on file, and have been compared with 
those of the murdered man. I alone 
have identified him, however, and I 
have kept it from the press. In fact, 
Quigly, I am the only person who 
knows it.” 

Quigly gazed at him steadily. “No 
other?” he asked. “Are you sure of 
that, also?” 

“Positively. I have been working 
under the surface, and will continue to 
do so.” 

“Good judgment, I think; very good 
judgment. What do you make of the 
case?” 

“Simply this,” Garland said impres- 
sively. “By some means, possibly her 
letter to Matfield, which he may have 
seen, or perhaps heard you and Mat- 
field discussing, though just how he 
was informed is not at all material, 
Dick Slocum learned about Olive Hope- 
dale, and most of the essential facts 
and circumstances. He figured that he 
could deceive the girl and pave the 
way to getting a part of Matfield’s vast 
fortune. He framed up the crime with 
Drogan and re 
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“Wait!” Quigly interrupted. “Ts 
there any evidence of that?” 
“They have been very friendly,” 


Garland pointed out. “Both have been 
absent from Warwick for several 
weeks. I know about Slocum, and Dro- 
gan evidently has been lying low since 
the job was planned. Very little, I 
understand, is known about him. Chief 
Daly described him as a big man with 
red hair and whiskers, and a black 
patch over one eye. One of Olive 
Hopedale’s companions in the touring 
car, as described by Moody, the hotel 
clerk, was a big man with a dark beard. 
But he saw him only briefly, as the 
car was leaving. He may have mis- 
taken the color of the beard, or that 
worn by Drogan may always be a dis- 
guise, and also the black patch. I’m 
reasonably sure, Quigly, that Drogan 
was Slocum’s confederate.” 

“Those points are significant, I ad- 
mit,” said Quigly, with steadfast gaze 
at the detective. “What more?” 

“Slocum went to Cuba, probably to 
head off the letter Olive was expecting 
from Matfield, or the one you wrote, 
if he in some way had learned of that,” 
Garland continued. “Even if he failed 
to intercept it, he easily convinced the 
girl that he had been sent by Matfield 
to escort her to Warwick. At all 
events, Quigly, he certainly found her 
and came with her to Boston.” 

“But why did he take her to the 
Alden House?” 

“T think that had been planned with 
Drogan before Slocum went to Cuba. 
They may have wanted to confer to- 
gether before taking Olive to Warwick, 
and to confine her somewhere, if nec- 
essary, until they could force her into 
some kind of a compact with them. 
Drogan clinched that, however, by kill- 
ing Slocum.” 

“How clinched it?” 
tioned. 

“By having thus involved her,” Gar- 
land explained. “Drogan then could 


Quigly ques- 








easily convince this inexperienced, un- 
sophisticated girl that she was hope- 
lessly incriminated, and liable to arrest, 
imprisonment and death. He then 
bound her to secrecy and pledged her 
to tell the story she has told, thus 
placing herself helplessly in his power, 
a victim to unlimited coercion and 
blackmail. By killing Slocum, more- 
over, Drogan got the game practically 
into his own hands. He took another 
confederate, however, a much more 
servile and pliable one, most likely. I 
refer to the man who aided him at the 
Alden House. That was the man who 
brought Olive Hopedale to Matfield’s 
residence that night, one hour after the 
murder, and Drogan probably was lurk- 
ing in the background. Both left the 
Alden House with her at eleven 
o'clock,” said Garland in conclusion. 

Owen Quigly did not reply immedi- 
ately. He eyed the detective in silence 
for several moments. His heavy brows 
were ominously knit. His broad, thin- 
lipped mouth took on a very singular 
expression, one not easy to interpret. 
He seemed to be weighing for himself 
all of the incriminating statements he 
had heard, 

“That, then, Detective Garland,” he 
said deliberately, at length, “is what 
you make of the case.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Is there anything more?” 

“TIsn’t that enough?” queried Gar- 
land, with a bit of irony. “What do 
you think of it?” 

“If I were to tell you what I think 
of you, Detective Garland, I should say 
that you are a very keen and clever 
man,” said Quigly. He smiled curiously 
and stroked his square, aggressive jaw. 
“T can see plainly, now, why you have 
been a remarkably successful detec- 
tive.” 

“T did not ask what you thought of 
me,’ Garland. said rather coldly. “It 
was about the case.” 

“You have, you say, most of the 
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evidence needed to prove your state- 
ments.” 

“T have enough to prove 

“Wait!” Quigly interrupted. “You 
have said enough, at all events, to con- 
vince me that there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that you are right. It may be, 
however, that Olive Hopedale is not 
criminally liable.” 

“T hope so,” said Garland. “I did 
not find any evidence of her presence 
in the room in which Slocum was 
killed.” 

“T must see her at once, then, and 
find out just what-——” 

“On the contrary, Quigly, you must 
do nothing of the kind,” Garland inter- 
rupted decisively. 

“Nonsense! I must learn just where 
she stands. I must inform Matfield of 
the situation, too, and——’” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“But Matfield has been my client for 
a dozen years,” cried the attorney, 
frowning darkly. “I owe it to him 
to——” 

“Tf it were a hundred years, Quigly, 
that would have no weight with me,” 
Garland sternly insisted. “You owe 
something to me, also, This informa- 
tion was imparted to you in strict con- 
fidence. I will not allow you to violate 
it. I told you-—” 

“But I am the district attorney ——— 

“T don’t care if you are!” Garland 
cut in, eyes blazing. “I would insist 
upon it, Quigly, if you were the pres- 
ident of this republic. I told you in 
the beginning that I was to get 
Slocum’s assassins, and that there must 
be no disclosures before I have them 
in custody. Nor shall there be, Quigly, 
from you or any man!” Garland 
banged one fist on the arm of his chair. 
“TI mean what I say. You keep away 
from Matfield and Olive Hopedale un- 
til I have cleared up the case. You 
do Pe 


” 





” 





“Well, well, you have said enough.” 
Quigly checked him with a deprecatory 
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gesture. He had turned quite pale, but 
his frown had vanished, as if he yielded 
without any serious resentment. “I 
will comply for the present, at least, 
and will say nothing to Matfield or the 
girl, Why did you confide in me at 
all, Garland, if secrecy is what you re- 
quire?” he demanded, with sharper 
scrutiny. 

“Because I think you can aid me,” 
said Garland. “I told you so in the 
beginning. “There must be some of 
the local crooks who know Drogan and 
where he can be found. You ought to 
know of one, at least, who can inform 
me. If you-—” 

“Stop a moment!” Quigly exclaimed. 
He appeared to be suddenly hit with 
an idea. “I think I can put you in a 
way to find him. It’s not often wise 
to trust a crook, however, if secrecy 
is desired. Tell me, Garland, who is 
working with you on this case?” he 
added, more earnestly. 

“T have no assistant,” said Garland. 
“T am working alone.” 

“Do you mean to say,” questioned 
the lawyer, “that you have not confided 
in any one?” 

“Only in you,” Garland informed 
him. “I can do better working alone 
and it insures secrecy. If I now can 
find Rodney Drogan, I ad 

“Wait.” Quigly drew forward in his 
swivel chair. “I think I can aid you. 
You inquired a while ago, Garland, how 
I get some of my evidence against 
crooks. I evaded you then, but now 
I’m going to tell you. I get it from 
other crooks on whom I have a legal 
hold more or less serious and binding. 
That is one of my methods. Another 
is by means of a stool pigeon, and I 
have a remarkably good one, if there 
is any good at all in such vermin. You 
may have met him when you entered. 
He had just left me.” 

“T did,” Garland instantly recalled 
the man. “A slender fellow with sharp 
black eyes.” 





“He’s the one,” Quigly nodded. “I 
have enough evidence against him, Gar- 
land, to send him up for twenty years. 
But I find him too useful. His name 
is James Rooney. Coming from me, 
however, you can safely rely on him.” 

“You mean i 

“I’m going to give you a line to him,” 
Quigly cut in earnestly. “If any man 
in Warwick knows where Drogan can 
be found, Jimmie Rooney is that man.” 

“Will he do what vou direct?” 

“You bet he will!’ Quigly growled. 
“He knows where he’ll land in double- 
quick time, Garland, if he doesn’t.” 

“Where will I find him?” 

“Try the Rexford, an excellent sa- 
loon and café in River Street. He 
often takes an early dinner there.” 
Quigly glanced at his watch. “Or you 
may find him in the Stanton House, the 
leading hotel. Rooney is not a low- 
browed mongrel, mind you, though he 
is covertly in touch with many of that 
class. Give him this card. I have 
merely ordered him to do what you 
direct. He'll do it, Garland, if possible, 
take my word for it.” 

“Very good.” Garland put the card 
in his pocket and arose to go. “T’ll find 
him, Quigly, all right, having seen him. 
I’ll soon find Rodney Drogan, too, and 
his Alden House confederate, or I'll 
know the reason why,” he added, with 
voice hardening. 

“T hope so, I’m sure.” Quigly eyed 
him more furtively as they walked 
through the outer office and paused 
briefly in the adjoining corridor. “Be- 
lieve me, Detective Garland, I wish you 
speedy success.” 

“Thank you. In the meantime, of 
course, I rely upon vou to keep quiet.” 

“You have my word for it.” 

“Your word, Quigly, is good enough 
for me,” said Garland, as they shook 
hands and parted. 

Owen Quigly gazed after him briefly, 
then returned to his private office. He 
closed the door with more than cus- 
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tomary care, and it was no sooner 
closed than his strong, determined face 
underwent a sudden mighty change. 
Every line and feature of it merged 
into such an expression of devilish res- 
olution and vengeful ferocity as is.sel- 
dom seen on a human face. He hur- 
ried to his swivel chair, with eyes 
gleaming and his drawn lips twitching 
viciously, He seized his desk telephone. 
He knew the desired number. He 
quickly got the connection. He hooded 
his mouth with his hand and said rap- 
idly: 

“The Rexford . . . that’s right. Lis- 
ten! Is Jimmie Rooney there, or been 
there? Just gone out. . . return soon? 
Listen! Tell him on the quiet, make 
sure it’s on the quiet, mind you, and 
the moment he returns, that he’s wanted 
on the phone. Tell him to ring me up. 
He'll know. He'll understand. He has 
my number. Tell him he’s wanted at 
once—at once, mind you! Tell him 
he’s wanted by—Rodney Drogan.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE CLOSING NEI 
ETECTIVE GARLAND lost no 
time in proceeding to River 
Street. He knew that he could walk 
to the Rexford Café in a quarter hour. 
He wanted a few minutes in which to 
think over his interview with the dis- 
trict attorney. Intuitively, as well as 
for the reasons stated, he felt sure that 
Rodney Drogan was the chief culprit 
in the Alden House crime; and he felt 
equally sure, too, that with the help 
of James Rooney he soon could find 
the much-wanted man. There had been 
moments, nevertheless, when he did not 
quite like the lurking gleam deep down 
in the eyes of Owen Quigly. Garland 
took only ten minutes to cover the dis- 
tance. 
Only ten minutes—but Fate in that 
brief time had drawn the strings of the 
net a little closer. 


Only ten minutes—but that had suf- 
ficed to bring Jimmie Rooney back to 
the Rexford. 

Tom Garland caught sight of him 
just as he was entering the saloon. He 
quickly followed him, mingling with a 
score of well-dressed men in the pop- 
ular resort, and he then saw Rooney 
responding to a significant gesture from 
the clerk back of a cigar counter near 
the broad entrance to a rear café, 

Garland stopped instinctively. The 
clerk was hurriedly whispering to 
Rooney. Twice he glance toward a tel- 
ephone closet near by, and the changing 
expressions on Rooney’s thin face 
quickly convinced the detective that the 
communication was of serious impor- 
tance. He was doubly sure of it when 
Rooney, having hastened into the closet 
and shut the door, seized the telephone 
receiver and hurriedly called a number. 
He still could be seen through a glass 
panel in the door. 

“What's this?” Garland asked him- 
self, with increasing suspicions. “Am 
IT up against a double cross? Has 
Quigly telephoned here, in order to talk 
with this rascal before I can make use 
of him? If so, and it surely looks so, 
what's the big idea? Can he be double- 
dealing with me, or for any reason 
want this scamp to deceive me? I 
guess, by Jove, I'd better stop a bit and 
keep an eye on him, and think this 
over.” 

All this had transpired in a very few 
moments, unobserved by any one, and 
Garland walked into the café, covering 
most of his face with his handkerchief 
when passing the telephone closet, 
though Rooney then was much too ab- 
sorbed to notice him. Entering a wall 


booth from which he still could see 
him, Garland drew the curtains suffi- 
ciently to hide himself, while he con- 
tinued to stealthily watch him. 

“He saw me entering Quigly’s office 
and might remember me,” he reasoned. 
“T’ll not let him see me at present, there- 
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fore, lest I decide to shape a new course. 
It looks, now, as if that would be good 
judgment.” 

Rooney’s pallid face, though it could 
be seen only in profile, and his frequent 
sinister nods while he listened, were 
irresistibly significant, and the face of 
the watching detective steadily hard- 
ened. He ordered some wine and 
oysters of the waiter who came to serve 
him. When the order was brought 
after several minutes, Rooney was just 
leaving the telephone booth. He glanced 
sharply at the several men then grouped 
near the marble bar, and then he leaned 
carelessly against the cigar case, gaz- 
ing toward the street door, obviously 
intending to linger there. 

“Waiting for some one,” thought 
Garland. “That I’m the one is a safe 
wager, or I’m no reader of faces, nor 
able to put two and two_ together. 
Quigly has been talking with him, and 
not for my benefit, judging from this 
fellow’s sinister looks. Let him wait. 
I'll see whether or not, in the mean- 
time, I can dig out the probable motive 
and the covert game.” 

Garland closed the curtains, preclud- 
ing observation, but he left the wine 
and oysters untouched. 

“Quigly!” he said to himself, recall- 
ing what Jason Matfield had told him. 
“Tt was Quigly who almost compelled 
Matfield to receive this girl. It was 
Quigly who replied to her letter from 
Cuba. It was Quigly who predicted 
the happy result. But how could he 
have felt so sure of it, never having 
seen the girl, and knowing only what 
her one letter stated? Why was he 
so insistent? Had he some ulterior 
motive? It appears, in fact, to have 
been all Quigly. He was the ruling 
power, the one man chiefly responsible 
for her coming here. 

“By Jove, this points to a startling 
possibility. Was Quigly the instigator 
of this plot? Is he the big finger in 
the whole business? He has been Mat- 
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field’s attorney for years. He really 
is the only man who could easily have 
learned all of the circumstances, seen 
all of the possibilities, anticipated the 
difficulties, and effectively influenced 
and blinded old Jason Matfield. Can 
it be that Quigly is playing a desperate 
game to get Matfield’s millions? If 
% 
so—— 

Garland paused and peered out. 
Rooney still was at the cigar case, still 
was watching the street door. He ap- 
peared very nervous, however, and im- 
patient. 

‘But would Quigly have framed up 
such a crime and begun the knavish 
work while knowing he must depend 
upon an unknown girl?” Garland con- 
tinued to reason. ‘He was absolutely 
ignorant as to her character, her abil- 
ity, her power to please Matfield, and 
whether she could be induced to take 
part in such a plot, or could be intimi- 
dated and coerced. Would he have 
ventured into the crime at all under 
such uncertainties? That seems im- 
probable, wholly improbable. He first 
would have made sure of the girl and 
—stop a bit!” Garland’s face went 
strangely white. “He was sure of her, 
and she has made good. Great guns! 
That points to something more. Has 
he substituted for Olive Hopedale a 
girl upon whose cleverness, duplicity 
and captivating charms he could safely 
rely? 

“Ts the girl now at Matfield’s an im- 
postor? Is her part in the game en- 
uirely different from what I have sus- 
pected?’ Garland was momentarily 
staggered by these possibilities and all 
that they signified. “Where, in that 
case, is the real Olive Hopedale? What 
has become of her? Did Quigly, in 
reality, send Slocum to bring her from 
Cuba? Did Slocum, in order to subse- 
quently shield the substitute from 
chance exposure, compel the girl to 
wear a veil during the entire journey? 
Is that why I could find no one who 
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could describe her? Has she been 
killed, as well as Slocum? Was that 
done after leaving the Alden House, 
and the girl now at Matfield’s substi- 
tuted for her, with all of Olive Hope- 
dale’s belongings to aid her in perpe- 
trating the subterfuge? If so, and if 
he committed both crimes, as I have 
suspected, Rodney Drogan also must 
be in Quigly’s employ. Either that, by 
thunder, or he and Quigly are—— 

Garland stopped short. He heard 
hurried steps to the telephone booth. 
He peered out and saw Rooney again 
seizing the instrument. He remained 
there only briefly, however, and then 
he hurried out through the saloon and 
departed in a taxicab. 

Garland had no wish to stop him. 
He had changed his plans, his theories, 
his whole conception of the case—all 
resulting from the seemingly trivial in- 
cident that had suddenly turned his 
suspicions so strongly upon Owen 
Quigly. 

Detective Garland knew, however, 
that no one in Warwick would doubt 
and distrust the district attorney, and 
that any accusations on his own part 
would invite only opposition and ridi- 
cule. He knew that he first must find 
absolute and tangible evidence of what 
he now suspected. He realized, too, 
that he had only hurriedly analyzed the 
case, that he might be wrong, his de- 
ductions erroneous, and that there still 
were many contingencies which he had 
not yet considered. 

His new theory, nevertheless, with 
its vast import, with all it meant to 
him and possibly the girl at Matfield’s, 
had aroused in Tom Garland qualities 
that would neither stand on ceremony 
nor brook opposition. He strode out 





of the Rexford and questioned a news- 
boy on the sidewalk. 

“Where’s the taxicab I saw here?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Gone!” cried the lad, almost invol- 
untarily. 


“A guy was in a rush to 
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reach the Stanton House. I heard him 
tell the driver.” 

“Stanton House!” Garland turned 
hurriedly away. “The other place to 
which Quigly directed me. He’s out 
not to aid me, but to get me. That’s 
why he made sure that I have confided 
in no one else. A fat chance he has. 
If I’m right, by Jove, I'll get him, in- 
stead, though the devil himself bars the 
way.” 

Garland did not follow Jimmie 
Rooney, did not hurry to Matfield’s to 
accuse the suspected girl and try to 
force a confession from her, nor did 
he seek Quigly to charge him with 
knavery and attempt to drive him to 
the wall, either of which steps many a 
detective would have impulsively taken. 
Garland went, instead, after the evi- 
dence he wanted, with a rigid deter- 
mination to find and secure it at what- 
ever risk or cost. 

Approaching the county courthouse 
ten minutes later, it then being near six 
o'clock, he saw Quigly hurriedly de 
parting, and he then hastened up and 
entered the district attorney’s office. He 
found his chief assistant alone there, 
Morton Tobey, a serious, unobtrusive 
man of middle age. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the lawyer, rising 
from his desk chair. “You have just 
missed Mr. Quigly. He has gone for 
the day, Detective Garland.” 

“IT want you, Tobey, not Quigly,” 
said the detective. “I’m glad I find 
you alone. I'll lock the door. I have 
something to do here, if possible.” 

“Do here?’ queried Tobey, surprised. 

“Listen!” Garland buttonholed him 
confidentially. ‘This is between us, 
Tobey, strictly between us. How long 
have you been chief assistant here?” 

“Seven years. I was here before 
Quigly was first elected district attor- 
ney.” 

“Long enough to have been honored 
with the office yourself,” commented 
Garland, diplomatically. 

















“Well, I may be lucky enough to get 
it some day.” 

“Surely. Are you quite close to 
Quigly ?” 

“As close as any one.” Tobey smiled 
significantly. “Quigly lets no one get 
very close to him. He rules with an 
iron hand, you know, and is never con- 
fidential.” 

“I’m going to confide something to 
you, Tobey, and you must aid me. You 
may, perhaps, make it a stepping-stone 
to the district attorney’s chair.” 

Tobey’s mild eyes opened wider. 
“What do you mean, Detective Gar- 
land ?” 

“T mean that I suspect Quigly of mal- 
practice, of crooked work in this office, 
and perhaps something much more seri- 
ous,’ Garland said impressively. 
“You're surprised, eh?” 

“Surely! That seems incredible.” 

“Which, if I’m right, shows how 
crafty he is and well guarded. You 
are often surprised, too, at the unex- 
pected information and evidence he ob- 
tains, aren’t you?” 

“T admit that I am. I often wonder 
how he gets it. I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“T do,” Garland bluntly asserted. 
“He gets it secretly from crooks. He 
employs stool pigeons. He conspires 
with criminals, some of whom he 
shields from the law, in order to make 
them his tools; and he is very far from 
being, I suspect, a stranger in the un- 
derworld. I am here to seek evidence 
of it.” 

“But really, Detective Garland, you 
must not 

“Can that. I'll not stand for any 
opposition,” Garland forcibly insisted. 
“T have the authority. Furthermore, 
if I find nothing, Quigly need never 
know of my visit.” 

“Very well, then, in that case,” “obey 
consented. He thought again of the 
district attorney’s chair, and what might 
follow if it were suddenly vacated. “ll 
do all I can to aid you.” 

3A Ds 
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“Good!” Garland approved. “Has 
Quigly a safe in his residence?” he 
asked keenly. 

“No. There’s one in his private 
office, however, in one compartment of 
which he keeps most of his private 
papers.” 

“Do you know the combination?” 

“Yes. The safe contains papers and 
records to which I occasionally have 
to refer.” 

“Capital!” Garland urged him into 
the private office. “Open it, Tobey, for 
me. How about Quigly’s private com- 
partment? Has it a combination lock?” 

“No. It’s an ordinary A 

“Can we get into it?” Garland cut in 
impatiently, ‘Can the lock be picked 
or——” 

“Well, to be—to be perfectly frank 
with you,” Tobey faltered, “I have a 
duplicate key. Quigly doesn’t know it, 
but I’ve had it for years. But I never 
once looked into Quigly’s private com- 
partment. I wouldn’t stoop to do that, 
you know.” 

“No, no, certainly not.” Garland 
laughed exultantly. “Leave it to me. 
I'll take it off your honorable shoulders. 
T’ll look into it, all right. Hasten, 
Tobey, my good man, Open her up!” 

Garland. soon was looking into it. 
He found numerous filed documents 
and legal papers, which he quickly saw 
were not of any special significance. 
There were a quantity of letters, also, 
in which he had no interest. He found 
four carefully sealed packages, how- 
ever, evidently containing papers, or 
documents of some kind, which he laid 
to one side. Presently, in one cerner 
of the compartment, loosely wrapped in 
brown paper, he discovered—a dark- 
red wig and beard, also a black cloth 
blinder with an elastic band, such as 
might be worn over an injured eye. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the lawyer 
amazedly. “What’s the hair and whis- 
kers? What have you found?” 

“I’ve found, Tobey, one thing I was 











hoping to find,” said Garland, with omi- 
nous satisfaction. “I’ve found the dis- 
guise worn by a man known as Rodney 
Drogan. Have you heard of him?” 

“Yes, of course. But ci 

“Oh, there’s nothing to it, now,” Gar- 
land interrupted. “Quigly’s the man. 
He has been playing double, nosing 
into the dives, associating with crooks, 
seeking anything that he could turn to 
advantage, and probably with other de- 
signs, the nature and scope of which 
are beyond conjecture. I’ve known of 
like cases. I was led to suspect this 
a short time ago and—by the way, 
Tobey, where does this door lead?” 
Garland referred to one in the rear 
wall. 

“Tt leads into a narrow back corri- 
dor, and to a stairway down to a rear 
door and an alley back of the building.” 

“Exactly!” Garland arose to hook 
into a closet in one corner. ‘He could 
go and come unseen. Here’s an old 
suit and a woolen shirt, too, which “3 

“T have seen them.” Tobey inter- 
rupted. “That’s his fishing suit. He 
owns a shack on a lake up in the woods. 
He told me that he sometimes goes di- 
rect from the office, and keeps the suit 
here to save going home for a change. 
But I’ve never seen him use it.” 

“No, not likely; he made sure of 
that,” Garland said dryly. “Have you 
any idea what these contain?” 

“Not the slightest. I never saw them 
before.” 

Garland referred to the four sealed 
packages. Each was carefully wrapped 
in heavy brown paper, securely tied and 
sealed. Two were quite soiled, as if 
Quigly had had them for a long time. 
Neither was labeled, save that on one 
corner of each, written with a lead pen- 
cil, was a name—Rooney, Logan, Royal, 
and Magruder. 

“Rooney!” thought Garland, upon 
seeing the name. “He said he had 








enough evidence to send Rooney up for 
twenty years. 


This package probably 
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contains it. The others may relate to 
like cases of corruption, coercion and 
By Jove, one may involve that 
girl!” Garland sprang up, with eyes 
lighting, and jammed the four packages 
into his pockets. “I'll take these, 
Tobey,” he cried. “Replace the other 
articles and lock the safe.” 

“No, no, you’ mustn’t remove 
them,” Tobey protested apprehensively. 
“Quigly will miss them. The district 
attorney i 

“District attorney!” Garland’s voice 
turned hard at flint. “There'll be no 
district attorney, Tobey, when I’m done 
with Owen Quigly. Until then, not one 
word about this. I'll reveal nothing to 
put you in wrong. Miss them, er? Let 
him miss them! I may decide to in- 
clude them, Tobey, when I hand him 
all that’s coming to him.” 

Detective Garland strode into the 
police headquarters ten minutes later 
and entered Chief Daly’s private office. 

“Tell me, Daly,” he requested quite 
abruptly, “what you know about James 
Rooney.” 

“Rooney?” Chief Daly looked at 
him in some surprise. “What’s struck 
you, Garland? You look a bit white 
and drawn. I can say nothing very 
good of Rooney.” 

“Tell me.” 

“He has always lived in Warwick. 
He’s a keen fellow, but very sly and 
treacherous. He’s quick with a gun, 
too. He shot a man in North Warwick 
four years ago, but Quigly could not 
convict him. He turned the case down, 
in fact, for lack of evidence. Some 
essential papers, including the victim’s 
deposition, were either lost or stolen.” 

“From the district attorney’s office?” 

“T believe so.” 

“IT see.” Garland’s lips curled ° 
slightly. ‘Where does Rooney live?” 

“In Redwood Road, with an elder 
sister,’ said Daly. “She’s as bad as 
he in some respects, but both have thus 
far eluded the clutch of the law. Her 























name is Sarah Rooney. They came 
from decent people, nevertheless, long 
since dead, and occupy a big old house 
that was owned by their parents. It’s 
pretty well out of town, half a mile or 
more from Jason Matfield’s place, 
which is on the same road.” 

“()n the same road?” Garland’s eyes 
narrowed slightly. “Is it between Mat- 
field’s place and Boston?” 

“Yes.” Chief Daly gazed more 
sharply at him. Why did you ask? 
What does that signify ?” 

“That depends.” Garland was turn- 
ing to go. “If one has no interest in 
either place, Chief Daly, it signifies 
nothing. On the other hand—well, it 
may be vastly significant.” 

Garland really thought so. One com- 
ing from the Alden House to Matfield’s 
must pass Rooney’s dwelling. There, 
he reasoned, if the suspected substitu- 
tion had occurred, was the most prob- 
able place; and there, if the real Olive 
Hopedale had not been killed, she most 
likely was confined. 

For Garland, having eliminated the 
mysterious Rodney Drogan, now felt 
sure that Owen Quigly was the master 
criminal, and that Rooney was his con- 
federate in the Alden House murder, 
the slim, dark man described by the 
hotel clerk, as was also indicated by 
their present sinister relations. 

Garland did not ask himself why 
Slocum had been killed. He did not 
care at that time. He went to his room 
in the Weld House and examined the 
contents of the four sealed packages 
brought from Quigly’s office. He soon 
decided that two of them had no bear- 
ing upon the case. In the one marked 
with Rooney’s name, however, he found 
what undoubtedly was the stolen evi- 
dence mentioned by Chief Daly, the ai- 
leged loss of which had, ostensibly, 
caused Quigly to turn down the case— 
but which he since had held as a weapon 
of coercion over Rooney. 

The fourth package, marked Royal, 
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contained a quantity of documents, affi- 
davits and the like, relating, as near as 
Garland could determine, to a murder 
committed in Racine, Wisconsin, sev- 
eral years before, and involving two 
men named John and Arthur Royal. 
He could make nothing very definite 
of it, however, but it suggested one 
possibility that brought a brighter light 
to his frowning eves. 

“Is there a rift in the clouds?” he 
asked himself. “It may be, by Jove, 
that this girl, also, is a victim of 
Quigly’s knavish intimidation and coer- 
cion.” 

Garland arose abruptly, as if spurred 
by the bare possibility. He took an 
automatic pistol from his suit case and 
slipped it into his pocket. He did not 
seek Owen Quigly, however, nor 
Rooney, nor the girl at Matfield’s. He 
first wanted the one most important 
factor in the case, the real Olive Hope- 
dale, if she lived; and he set out with 
grim determination to seek her in the 
home of Jimmie Rooney. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONVERGING FORCES. 

OONEY’S place was not attractive. 

It was a large, isolated old house 
fifty yards from the lonely road, the 
nearest dwelling being a quarter mile 
away. It was half hidden by trees 
and rank shrubbery, with a belt of 
woods in the near background. The 
stillness of the starry night was broken 
only by the sighing of the wind through 
the branches, and the occasional far- 
away cry of some night bird circling 
overhead. The silver edge of a new 
moon was sinking below the ragged sky 
line of the gloomy woodland. 

Garland briefly scanned the house and 
its surroundings, then vaulted a low 
wall and paused back of some bushes 
nearer the dwelling. He suspected 
there might be a conference there. It 
would be safer, after what had oc- 
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curred, than at Quigly’s home or that 
of Jason Matfield. He wanted to over- 
hear it, if he was right. He was build- 
ing hopes on what he had discovered 
in that fourth sealed package, as well 
as on his observations of the girl at 
Matfield’s. He wondered what position 
she would now take. If one that would 
be favorable to her, in view of the fu- 
ture, he did not want to proceed so 
hastily as to deprive her of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Garland could see that the lower hall 
was dimly lighted, also a side room 
and the kitchen. Presently, still gaz- 
ing, he discovered a faint glow through 
a skylight window in the sloping roof, 
It vanished aznoment later, and a moy- 
ing light appeared in the hall below. 
Obviously, some one was descending 
from the attic. He stole back of the 
house and peered cautiously into the 
kitchen. A tall, dark girl in a cheap 
woolen gown was entering the room, 
bringing an empty plate and an oil lamp. 
Her thin, sinister face convinced him 
of her identity. 

“Rooney’s sister,” he said to himself. 
“She looks capable of all that Daly 
intimated. It’s long odds, too, that she 
has been taking food to the girl I’m 
seeking. It would have been a fine 
chance for me to slip in, providing they 
are alone here. If she os 

Garland stopped short. He heard a 
gruff cough on the still night air. He 
turned to a corner of the house and 
peered around it. A dark figure, dimly 
discernible in the starlight, was coming 
in from the read and approaching the 
front door. There was no mistaking 
it even in the gloom, the stalwart figure 
of Owen Quigly. He strode up the 
steps and the clang of the bell rang 
through the house. 

Garland returned to the window. 
observed Sarah Rooney, with a look 
of mingled uncertainty and alarm in her 
frowning eyes, just leaving the kitchen. 
The detective saw his chance and took 








He 
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it. He crept up the low steps, found 
the back door unlocked, and he stepped 
in and tiptoed through a narrow entry 
and into the gloom of the dining room 
—just as the front door was noisily 
closed and Quigly’s resonant voice 
sounded in the hall. 

“Nan here yet, Sadie?” he asked 
tersely, as both turned to enter the 
lighted sitting room. 

“Nan Royal?” Sadie sharply ques- 
tioned. “Is she coming here?” 

Tom Garland heard the name. It 
confirmed one of his suspicions, at least, 
and his hopes rose higher. He could 
see part of the lighted room, the girl 
sitting on the arm of a chair, and Quigly 
removing his overcoat and hat. 

“Yes, she’s coming here, or said she 
would,” he replied. “I telephoned her 
to come.” 

“Say, old boy, ain’t that risky?” 
Sadie demanded inelegantly. 

“Not as risky as for me to have ven- 
tured to Matfield’s,” Quigly growled, 
taking a chair. “Besides, I could not 
have talked safely with her there. I 
must see her. I must know just what 
passed between her and that infernal 
sleuth. It beats the devil, Sadie, that 
this State detective nosed into the case. 
We could have stood off almost any one 


’ 


else. Has Jimmie told you?” 
“Sure! I saw him downtown about 
six. He was hunting for the dick. 


Where is he now ?” 

“Still hunting for him,” said Quigly. 
“We must get him, if possible, before 
he makes any disclosures, or we shall 
be in hot water. He has been tight- 
mouthed until he cut loose to me this 
afternoon. He assured me of that, and 
I figure ’twas true. He probably is out 


, 


to get all the credit for a big round-up. 
That’s our best hope of getting him 
before he confides in others.” 
“Do you mean that Jimmie can’t find 
him?” 
“He hadn’t 
ago,” growled Quigly. 


questioned Sadie incredulously. 
found him half an hour 
“He didn’t go 

















to the Rexford, as I directed, and he 
isn’t registered in the Stanton House, 
nor been seen there. Why he didn’t 
go to either place is more than I can 
fathom. He’s got me guessing.” 

“T'll not keep you guessing much 
longer,” thought Garland grimly. 

“Jimmie’ll find him, all right, if he’s 
in town,” predicted Sadie confidently. 
“He'll hand him what’s needed, too, 
if we’re up against it as bad as you 
say.” 

“It’s bad enough.” 

“What more do you want of Nan? 
Has the dick been putting her through 
the wringer ?” 

“Not exactly, judging from what I 
got from her by telephone,” said 
Quigly. “He thinks she’s the right girl 
in the right place, Sadie, as far as that 
goes.” 

“What's he butting in for, then? 
What’s he got in his nut?” Sadie 
coarsely demanded. 

“Don’t you understand?” replied 
Quigly impatiently. “He is only in- 
vestigating the killing of Slocum.” 

“Slocum! Killing was too good for 
him,” sneered Sadie, sinister-eyed. “He 
was a mutt, if ever there was one. 
We'd have had soft walking and got 
away with the coin, all right, but for 
him going mushy.” 

“T would have stood for the mushy 
part of it,” said Quigly, with grim bit- 
terness. “But his cursed treachery, his 
getting away with the girl, his game 
to marry her and cast me by the board, 
thwartingall of my designs—one would 
knife one’s brother for so scurvy a 
trick,” 

“Sure he would!” Sadie promptly 
agreed. “Just as you had things dead 
to rights, too, and the girl as good as 
out of circulation. We could have put 
Matfield quietly away in six months, 
and split enough to put us all on easy 
street. Mutt—that’s no name for Slo- 
cum. He was the worst ever.” 
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“He has paid the price,” returned 
Quigly, scowling. 

“But why are you leary over Nan?” 
Sadie asked. “Can’t she hold her own 
against the dick?” 

“She can, all right, if she will.” 

“Tf!” snapped Sadie. “Is there any 
if about it? You've got her sewed in, 
all right, havéen’t you?” 

“Surely!” Quigly nodded grimly. 
“But I’m anxious over what the detec- 
tive may have told her. Never mind 
about that,” he abruptly added. “Bring 
me a glass of water. I’m near choked 
with dust from the road. I walked out 
here.” 

Garland stole from the dining room. 
He feared that the girl might come 
there. He slipped into a side entry, 
from which a stairway led to the floor 
above. He heard the girl hasten to 
the kitchen, and then he went a step 
farther. He crept up to the second 
floor, where, using his electric lamp, 
he found a narrow back stairway to 
the attic. He stole up quietly, then 
paused to listen, flashing his search- 
light in each direction. 

It revealed the dusty floor, the un- 
finished roof, festooned with gray cob- 
webs, some odds and ends of old fur- 
niture, and the doors of two smail 
rooms. One was open and the room 
unoccupied. The other was closed, but 
its key hung on a nail in the wall. Gar- 
land unlocked it quietly, then opened 
the door and threw the light into the 
room—just as a slender, dark-eyed girl, 
haggard from prolonged fear and anxi- 
ety, started up from a narrow cot on 
which she was lying, wearing all ex- 
cept her outdoor garments, which were 
on a near chair. 

“Hush!” Garland quickly cautioned 
her, stepping in and closing the door. 
“Don’t be alarmed. I am here to aid 
you. You are Olive Hopedale, aren’t 
you?” 

She appeared dazed, unable to an- 
swer, as if the sudden transition from 
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abject despair rendered her speechless. 
She was trembling, gazing at him with 
wide, dilated eyes, and he sat down on 
the chair and took her hand. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he repeated. 
“You no longer are in danger. I know 
you are Olive Hopedale.” 

“Yes, yes, that is my name,” she said 
faintly. “Will you take me from this 
dreadful place and those terrible men?” 

“T will take you to your uncle, Jason 
Matfield,” Garland assured her. “Try 
to govern your feelings, for we must 
presently go, and you must do just what 
I direct,” he added, when she became 
a bit hysterical. “We must not be 
heard by the persons below. You came 
from Cuba with a man named Slocum, 
didn’t your” he questioned her, as the 
best way to compose her. 

“He told me his name was Wilton,” 
she replied, subduing her agitation. 
“He told me my uncle had sent him 
to bring me to Warwick. He told 
me ” 

“Never mind that, now,’ Garland 
checked her gently. “I know most of 
the circumstances. He took you to a 
hotel when you arrived. Why did you 
leave there with two men the same eve- 
ning?” 

“Because one of them came to my 
door and said that Mr. Wilton had gone 
on to Warwick unexpectedly, and that 
I must follow with them. He showed 
me the letter I had written to my Uncle 
Jason and that convinced me that there 
was nothing wrong. I went willingly, 
of course, but they deceived me and 
brought me here. I have been locked 
in this room ever since.” 

“Did you see another girl that eve- 
ning ?” 

“T saw one who lives here.” 

“No other?’ questioned Garland. 
“Wasn’t there another girl here?” 

“I saw none,” said Olive nervously. 
“The two men took me from the motor 
car before we arrived here. We were 








met on the road by the girl who lives 
here, and I afterward walked to the 
house with her. She compelled me to 
wait some little time on the road. When 
we arrived here one of the men had 
gone. There was only a big man here, 
who 5 

“T understand,” Garland interrupted. 
“Enough for the present. Put on your 
hat and coat. I have something more 
to accomplish, We'll steal down to the 
side door. I want to leave you where 
you can escape and get safely to your 
uncle if anything goes wrong. You 
will need only to follow the road half 
a mile toward the city. Step lightly 
and keep close to me, mind you, and 
be perfectly quiet.” 

Garland assisted her. He had de- 
layed only for her agitation to subside. 
It was sufficiently plain, now, how she 
had been deceived from the first, and 
duped into leaving the Alden House. 
He reasoned, too, that she had been 
detained from Rooney’s house until 
after the departure of Nan Royal, who 
must have been waiting there, and 
which explained her apparent ignorance 
of some of the circumstances during his 
interview with her. 

Only five minutes had passed—but 
Fate now had drawn the strands of 
the net much closer. 

Garland listened at the door. No 
sound came from below. He grasped 
the arm of the timid girl and helped 
her down the stairs, then through the 
hall below, ‘and then more cautiously 
down to the narrow entry, from which 
they could see the open door of the 
lighted room. The gruff voice of Owen 
Quigly fell upon their ears. 

Garland felt the girl trembling. He 
could sense the rapid throbbing of her 
heart. He recalled the accident, the 





other girl, the touch of her hand, the 
sound of her voice, the tender eyes 
and beautiful face seen as through the 
mists of a dream—and then, giving him 
a sudden thrill, he again beheld her. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE LIGHT THAT DID NOT FAIL. 


ANETTE ROYAL had entered the 
back door. She was coming 
through the hall, lifting a veil from 
her drawn white face—it seemed to 
Garland that he had never seen such 
an expression on the face of a woman. 
Evidently, too, it so impressed Owen 
QOuigly, when she entered the room in 
which he was seated with Sadie 
Rooney. For he started, frowning 
darkly, and gazed sharply at her. 

“So you’re here at last!” he said ab- 
ruptly. “What’s the idea? Why the 
frigid stare?” 

Nan Royal did not sit down. She 
stopped at a table near which the attor- 
ney was seated. She was very pale, her 
features sternly set, her eyes burning 
as if with fever; but her voice was icy 
cold, and utterly void of excitement. 

“Yes, I am here,” she replied, gazing 
steadily at him. “I would have gone 
to your home, or your office, if you had 
not telephoned to me.” 

“Why do you speak like that?” 
Quigly demanded. “Tell me——” 

““T will begin with telling you,” Nan- 
ette interrupted, “what I learned for 
the first time this afternoon.” 

“Oh, I know all about that,” Quigly 
said curtly. “A detective called on you 
and told you. You knew what to say 
to him. You said it, too. He told me 
so. You have nothing to fear from 
him,” he grimly assured her. “He'll 
soon be out of the running. We'll get 
him, all right, and silence him.” 

“No, you will not!’ Nanette’s drawn 
lips quivered slightly. “If there is any 
need after what I shall say to you, I 
will at once warn him of his peril and 
tell him what I have done, though I 
pass the rest of my life in prison, or 
suffer death itself for the foul crimes 
you have committed.” 

“What do you 


Quigly 
lurched forward, scowling more darkly, 


mean?” 


and glared at her with threatening eyes. 
“What do you mean by such talk as 
that, such infernal rot, such threats?” 

“You know what I mean,” Nanette 
sternly informed him. “TI learned this 
afternoon that the victim of a hideous 
murder described in the newspapers 
was a man named Dick Slocum, whom 
I since have learned was a resident 
here, and who undoubtedly was in your 
employ. I was told under what cir- 
cumstances the crime was committed, 
of the fictitious names, of the girl he 
had brought from Cuba, and of the 
two men by whom she was taken away 
after the murder. I was told ig 

“Say!” drawled Sadie, interrupting. 
“Did she get all that from the dick?” 

“You keep quiet,” Quigly com- 
manded, with a fiery glance at her. 
“What do you mean, Nan Royal, by 
saying is 

“T am telling you what I mean,” she 
interrupted, with wunabating severity. 
She had ignored Sadie Rooney from 
the first. “You have deceived me, 
Owen Quigly. You lied to me when, 
with threats and coercion, you forced 
me to come here and take part in this 
dreadful crime. You told me that 
Olive Hopedale was dead. You said 
there would be no heir to Jason Mat- 
field’s millions, if he died intestate, and 
that his wealth would go to the State. 
You said I would wrong no relative 
of this old man by doing what you re- 
quired, by taking the place of a girl 
of whose death vou alone were in- 
formed. You lied to me, Owen Quigly, 
from beginning to end.” 

“You are not the only person to 
whom I have lied,” Quigly gruffly re- 
torted. “You knew the price of re- 
fusal. You know that I can send your 
father and brother to the gallows, and 
you did what I commanded.” 

“God forgive me for it!” <A look of 
anguish crossed the girl’s white face. 
“One will do much for one’s flesh and 
blood. I sacrificed my own honesty, 
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stabbed my own heart, throttled my 
conscience, branded my soul with eter- 
nal infamy and shame, in order to shield 
them. But vou lied to me,” she re- 
sumed, with passionate _ bitterness. 
“You misied me. You made me your 
dupe. I did, indeed, for sake of those 
most dear to me, conspire against one 
IT supposed dead; but God forgive me 
for having so wronged the living, a girl 
like myself, a girl whose home and 
hopes and happiness I have cruelly 
usurped. But it’s not too late!” She 
drew herself up superbly, crying with 
increasing fervor: “Thank Heaven, 
it’s not too late! This wrong, Owen 
Quigly, shall be righted.” 

“What do you mean by righted?” 
Quigly sternly demanded. “Have you 
lost your head? Don't you know, if 
the truth is discovered, you must suffer 
the penalty?” 

“T expect to suffer.” A momentary 
look of resignation appeared on Nan- 
ette’s pale face. “But I could not suffer 
more than by prolonging this awful 
wrong.” 

“You don’t mean,” cried Quigly, 
“that you will expose us.” 

“That is just what I mean.” 

“Nonsense! You are mad. There 
are millions at stake. Expose nothing!” 
Quigly vented a threatening snarl. 
“You will obey me as you have done, 
or 





“Stop!” Nanette leaned nearer 
again and sternly checked him. ‘You 
overlook something. I no longer am 
powerless. I know the truth, now, and 
will take advantage of it. I know that 
you killed Slocum, Owen Quigly, and 
why you did it. You shall now do 
what I require. You shall produce 
Olive Hopedale and take her to her 
uncle.” The girl’s voice rang with 
threatening determination. “You shall 


do this without delay, without delay, 
Owen Quigly—or I will go to the po- 
lice, confess my guilt, and reveal all I 
know about these crimes and your part 


in them. I will do so the moment I 
leave this house.” 

Tom Garland was indescribably re- 
lieved. What he suspected was true. 
What he most had hoped for had oc- 
curred. The girl clinging closely to 
him in the dim hall was weeping si- 
lently. 

Owen Quigly’s face, though it lost 
none of its threatening austerity, had 
turned pasty white. His gleaming eyes 
appeared to have sunk deeper into his 
head, giving him a strangely haggard 
expression. 

He could not doubt that this girl 
meant all she had said, and would do 
what she had threatened. He gazed 
at her in silence for several moments. 
He was seeking some way to sustain 
his crumbling edifice of crime. 

‘\WVhy didn’t you go direct to the 
police, instead of coming to me, if you 
mean what you say?” he asked, at 
length. 

“Because, if possible, I still would 
shield my own,” said Nanette deliber- 
ately. “I knew nothing about the kill- 
ing of Slocum. I was in no way in- 
volved in it. It is not for me to punish 
his assassin. You are the district at- 
torney. If you can right this wrong, 
take Olive Hopedale to her uncle, in- 
sure secrecy on her part, and invent 
plausible explanations to cover what 
has occurred, I will consent to that— 
on one condition.” 

“What condition?” 

“That you give me all the evidence 
you possess involving my father and 
brother.” 


“Very shrewd!” Quigly sneered 
coldly. “What about you in my in- 


vented explanation?” 

“You could say that IT in some way 
imposed myself upon you as Olive 
Hopedale, and that I feared exposure 
and fled. I will go away and never 
return.” 


“Thanks for the suggestion.” Quig- 




















ly’s eyes narrowed ominously, “But I 
will give no one such a hold on me.” 

“Let come what may, then, this 
wrong shall be righted.” 

“You'll squeal, will you? You'll seek 
the police the moment you leave this 
house? Hasn't it occurred to you that 
you may, in that case, never leave this 
house alive?” 

“TI do not fear you.” Nanette drew 
herself up with a scornful gaze at him. 
“T do not fear you,” she repeated. 

“You don’t, eh?’ Quigly laughed 
mirthlessly. ‘Your discoveries have 
made you bold.” His lips took a vicious 
downward slant. “You put me in bad 
very bad—but there’s a way cut.” 

“A way out?” Nanette echoed. 

“Unless you continue doing what I 
direct.” 

“T will do what I have threatened.” 

“Ts that final?” Quigly lurched 
nearer, pointing a threatening finger at 
her. “Listen! I will put you out of 
the game, then, and out of my way.” 
He was entirely capable of it. “TI will 
invent the very story you have sug- 
gested—and you will never be found, 
mind you, to refute it. Now, my girl, 
is it final?” 

“IT mean all I have said,’ Nanette 
sternly informed him. “I will do what 
I have threatened.” 

“You seal your own fate, then,” cried 
Quigly angrily. “TI will silence you for- 


, 


ever. I will explain your disappear- 
ance as you have suggested. J have 
Olive Hopedale in this house. I will 


bend her to my will. I will involve her 
in the killing of Slocum and pledge her 
for her own safety to secrecy and sub- 


mission. I can blind Matfield and the 
public. I will get the detective before 
he can Stop her, Sadie! Lock that 





door !” 

Nanette had turned abruptly to leave 
the room. 

Sadie Rooney darted between her 
and the door. Garland glanced at the 
frightened girl by his side and was 
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about to interfere—but it came from 
another quarter. 

Jimmie Rooney, returning home two 
minutes before, had approached the 
side door. He had found that Garland 
was registered in the Weld House. He 
learned that he was not in his room, 
and he had come home for a disguise, 
bent upon stealthily carrying out Quig- 
ly’s instructions when the detective re- 
turned. Rooney paused to peer through 
the glass panel in the door. He saw 
the listening detective and his compan- 
ion in the main hall. He drew an 
automatic pistol, opened the door noise- 
lessly, heard enough of Quigly’s threats 
to suggest the desperate situation, and 
when Detective Garland would have 
interfered, Rooney had him covered, 
scarce six feet behind him, and was 
crying sharply: 
“Hold on! Hands up, you dick, or 
I'll shoot! Stir foot or finger, now, and 
you'll be a dead one.” 

Owen Quigly heard him. He flung 
Nanette back into the room and strode 
to the door, preventing her escape, and 
his fiery gaze fell upon the scene in 
the hall. He seemed to instantly grasp 
the full significance of it, and all that 
was desperate and devilish in him was 
reflected in his drawn, distorted face. 

live Hopedale, ghastly with fear 
and dismay, was cowering against the 
wall. 

Detective Garland had raised his 
hands as high as his shoulders. If he 
felt any serious concern over the sud- 
den threatening situation, it appeared 
only in a quick contraction of his brows 
and a sharper gleam in his steely blue 
eyes. 

“Oh, vou’re here, Rooney!” he said 
curtly, after a swift glance at Quigly. 
“That’s good! The more the merrier. 
I understood, though, that you were on 
a still hunt after me.” 

“Tt’s good enough for me that I’ve 
found you,” Rooney retorted, with a 
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sinister nod, “You keep your hands 
up, or something will drop.” 

“IT see the gun.” Garland’s lips 
curled contemptuously. “Come here, 
Miss Hopedale, and slip your hand un- 
der my coat. You'll find a pistol in 
my right hip pocket. Take it out— 
thank you!” he said, when the trem- 
bling girl obeyed. “Kindly give it to 
Mr. Quigly. Now you both have one, 
gentlemen, and I have none.” Garland 
smiled indifferently. “I think, however, 
that this matter can be adjusted with- 
out the use of a gun.” 

“Say, what are you putting over?” 
Rooney cried perplexedly. 

“Merely a proposition worthy of 
Quigly’s consideration, as well as your 
own.” 

“You'll not get by with any trick. 
Don’t try that,” Rooney warned him. 
“You've got another gun.” 

“No—on my word!” said Garland. 
“Back up, Quigly, and don’t be foolish, 
Let’s step in and talk it over.” He 
thrust his hands into his trousers pock- 
ets and approached the district attor- 
ney. “A gun should be the thing of 
last resort, Quigly, not the first. Come 
in, Miss Hopedale, and sit down. I 
think, as I have said, that this matter 
can be very nicely adjusted without a 
gun.” 

So utterly unexpected an attitude, 
which Detective Garland was assum- 
ing, was like oil on turbulent water. 
Quigly, though he had taken the pistol, 
had refrained from using it ; and though 
he had not deviated a hair from his 
desperate purpose, he drew back and 
let the detective enter the room, bent 
upon learning what his remarks really 
signified. Rooney followed him in, 
also, with his scowling eyes alert and 
his weapon ready. 

Detective Garland appeared indiffer- 
ent to all except what he had in his 
own mind. He hardly glanced at Sadie 
Rooney and Nanette, the latter alone 
in one corner. He walked by the table 
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and stood with his back to the window, 
noting that the roller shade was raised 
a little over the sill. He appeared un- 
daunted by the desperate situation, 
which seemed so wholly favorable to 
the knaves confronting him. 

“You seem surprised, Quigly, at see- 
ing me here,” he remarked, gazing at 
the threatening face of the lawyer. “I 
will presently explain, also how I hap- 
pened to discover this girl and your 
exceedingly knavish game. I think, 
however, that we can adjust it very 
nicely.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” Quigly’s 
voice was as hard as nails. “There 
can be only one adjustment.” 

“That I heard you mention ?” 

“Precisely that! There’s too much 
at stake for me to shrink from drastic 
measures.” 

One seeing Owen Quigly then and 
there would not have doubted for an 
instant that he would carry out every 
detail of his sanguinary purpose. It 
was, in fact, his last and only resort. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” Garland 
smiled with an indifferent gesture, then 
dropped his hand into his side pocket. 
“Really, Quigly, you make a mistake.” 

“One mistake I will not make—that 
of letting you and that jade leave here 
alive!” Quigly closed the door while 
speaking. 

“T think I can persuade you to change 
your mind.” Garland smiled again. 
His hand dropped carelessly behind 
him, hiding a small searchlight taken 
from his pocket. Its glowing lens, ob- 
served by none in the room, nearly 
touched the windowpane and shot a 
brief beam of light into the outer gloom. 
“You have made many _ mistakes, 
Quigly, as far as that goes,” he was 
adding meantime. “You made a seri- 
ous one when you telephoned to the 
Rexford to give instructions to Jimmie 
Rooney.” 

“Rexford !’ snapped Rooney sharply. 
“You weren’t in the Rexford.” 

















“You should have been keen enough 
to know, Quigly,” Garland ignored the 
interruption, “that if I saw him at 
the telephone I would suspect you of 
directing him, not to aid me, but to 
get me. You should have been keen 
enough to know, too, though I might 
not be able to prevent it, I would at 
least have assistants trailing me while 
I cleared up this case.” 

“Assistants!” Quigly’s eyes took on 





a terrified glare. “You don’t mean 
that - 
“This is what I mean!” Garland 


turned quickly and raised the roller 
shade. 

Chief Daly, revolver in hand, was 
gazing through the window. 

Jimmie Rooney, with a shriek of dis- 
may, darted to the door, then out 
through the hail—and into the arms of 
two detectives, rushing in through the 
back entry. 

Owen Quigly heard them. He ap- 
peared suddenly dazed. His iron will 
seemed to break under the awful calam- 
ity. He gazed at Garland, but it was 
only a vacant stare. His ghastly white 
face began to flood with red. He tried 
vainly to speak, raised one arm with a 
threatening gesture—and then his face 
went suddenly distorted, his arm fell 
as if drawn down by an unseen hand, 
and Owen Quigly crashed upon the 
floor, the victim of an apoplectic stroke. 

Chief Daly and the two detectives, 
with Rooney in irons, entered the room 
at that moment. Detective Garland 
had, as a matter of fact, telephoned to 
Daly early that evening, and had had 
the three men stealthily watching the 
house, awaiting his signal for them to 
raid it, if needed. And Tom Garland 
took two girls, not one, to the home of 
Jason Matfield a littie later. 

Owen Quigly, under guard, died in 
his own home a week later. He re- 
vived sufficiently in the meantime, how- 
ever, to confess that the evidence he 
had had in his possession, involving 
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Nanette’s father and brother in a mur- 
der committed in Racine seven years 
before, had been framed up only to 
shield another, who soon afterward had 
died and passed beyond the reach of 
the law. Quigly, however, then a mag- 
istrate in Racine, had evaded a pros- 
ecution on similar grounds as in the 
case of Jimmie Rooney, but had re- 
tained the faked evidence as a weapon 
of coercion over both men and the girl, 
who, when he threatened to proceed 
against them and aimed to get Mat- 
field’s millions, had for their sake 
secretly submitted to his knavish in- 
timidation. 

- “All this was in part substantiated 
by the contents of the sealed package 
that Garland had discovered, which had 
led him to believe that Nanette, after 
having learned the truth, would reveal 
the whole conspiracy, even though the 
result was what she so had erred to 
avert. It was confirmed by Jimmie 
Rooney and his sister, also, both of 
whom were later sent to prison for 
their part in the crimes. 

Garland also learned from them the 
facts about Slocum. It appeared that 
Quigly had sent him to Cuba after 
Olive, and to learn whether Nanette 
could be safely substituted for her. He 
had written favorably, stating when he 
would arrive with her in Boston. Fall- 
ing in love with her on the way, he 
then determined to marry her, turning 
traitor to Quigly, and he took her to 
the Alden House to remain until he 
could accomplish it. Both Quigly and 
Rooney were at the pier, however, when 
the steamer arrived. They missed the 
couple in the crowd, but later saw them 
in the taxicab with Magee, though un- 
able to stop them. They traced them 
to the Alden House, however, Quigly 
suspecting something wrong, and he 
had an interview with Slocum in his 
room that evening. Unable to turn him 
from his treacherous design, Quigly, in 
a fit of frantic rage, killed him, later 


- 
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removing Olive by the means already the document, then at him. “What is i 

mentioned. it?” y 
As one might expect, after the sac- “The exoneration of the grand jury. 

rifice she would have made to repair No bill was found against you.” 

the wrong she had done, both Jason “Oh, oh, what a relief!” Nanette 

Matfield and Olive forgave her, nor gasped, with eyes flooding. 

would they allow her to leave then— “The other is this.” Garland placed 


which for one reason, at least, was very his hand in hers. “I’m not so sure, of 

agreeable to her. It was more than | course, about your acceptin e 

a month later, however, when Tom “Hush!” She drew nearer to him 

Garland called on her one evening and and put her arms around him. “Can 

placed a folded document in her hand. you doubt it? Can you for one mo- 
“T want to offer you two things to- ment doubt——” 





night, Nanette,” he said fondly. “I She would have said more, very 
know you'll be glad to accept one. I’m much more—but there are times when 
not quite so sure about the other.” lips may be more eloquent than with 


“What is it, Tom?” She gazed at words. 
THE AUTO BANDIT’S PROTOTYPE 


HE modern auto bandit—that is, the thief who uses his motor car for a quick 

get-away—is a product of the gasoline era, but his idea is by no means 

original. He is just another victim of the adage that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

As far back as the fifties of the last century there flourished in New York 
many bands of “butcher-cart thieves,” as they were called. These men owned 
or hired well-built vehicles, with smooth, flawless running gear and speedy horses. 
Their wagons were the fastest things on wheels in their day, and made just 
as effective a means of escape then as the modern auto does now. 

A notorious crook named Ed Goodie, alias Gearing, made a business of 
supplying fleet horses for this profitable “industry,” and occasionally pulled off 
a little robbery on his own account. 

One of the most noteworthy crimes of this character was the attack on Mr. 
Alfred Church for the purpose of robbing him of the money for the pay roll, 
amounting to two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, which he was carrying 
to John Dwight & Co.’s soda-water factory from the Chatham National Bank. 
Mr. Church was advanced in years and was superintendent of the company. 
The thieves knew that he would descend from the elevated railroad at a certain 
station, and Goodie had one of his best carts and horses waiting near the foot 
of the L stairs. 

As Mr. Church descended the stairs he noticed two men sweeping. The first 
of these allowed him to pass, but as he was about to go by the second sweeper 
the man dropped his broom and snatched at the package of money the super- 
intendent was carrying. Meanwhile the first sweeper came down the stairs and 
struck the victim with a piece of lead pipe, rendering him unconscious. 

The two thieves then drove off in their cart. Later, however, they were 
arrested from descriptions, and Goodie, the chief offender, received a twenty-year 
sentence. After this setback, the butcher-cart robbers’ activities waned, until 
nowadays no one in his right senses would even dream of running away in such 
a primitive conveyance. 
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HILE waiting for the waffles 
he had ordered in the little 
restaurant where he usually 
breakfasted, Thubway Tham 
picked up a copy of that morning’s 
Times which somebody had left at one 
end of the table, and glanced at the 
news. 

An article on the first page of the 
paper attracted his attention. It re- 
ported a gigantic exodus due to the 
summer heat. Thousands of New 
Yorkers, it said, were fleeing to the 
seashore and the mountains. They 
were indulging in the great American 
pastime of taking a vacation. Some 
of them were persons of means who 
used private yachts and put up at big re- 
sort hotels where a roll of bills was 
necessary to pay the expenses of a 
single day. Others were taking modest 
vacations, having saved a few dollars 
each week during the year that they 
might spend it all in two weeks of riot- 
ous living and make-believe. 

“My goodneth!” Thubway Tham ex- 
claimed. 

It had just occurred to him that he 
never took a vacation, that he always 
had considered them such things foreign 
to his mode of life, and he was asking 
himself why he had not taken vacations 
in the past, and why he should not take 





one now. 
“It ith no thinth to be a dip,” Thub- 
“T work ath hard 


way Tham mused. 





ath any man in an offithe. I muth get 
away where there ith freth air and a 
change of thene. Then I will return 
to my work thronger and better fitted 
to cope with the dutieth of every day. 
If thayth tho in thith newthpaper, and 
the newthpaper thould know!” 

The waitress came with the waffles at 
that moment, and Thubway Tham 
tossed the paper aside and ate. He 
never allowed anything to interfere 
with his meals. One of the greatest 
miseries he had encountered years be- 
fore, when he had made a mistake, had 
been caught, and sent to prison for a 
term, had been the fact that the meals 
there were not to his liking. 

Leaving the restaurant, Thubway 
Tham sauntered in the direction of 
Union Square, at peace with the world. 
It was a delightful day, but Tham had 
to admit that it was getting hot. He 
didn’t blame people for wanting to go 
to the seashore and the mountains. 

H{e hurried around a corner to get on 
a shady side of a street, and he ran into 
Detective Craddock, a member of the 
police force, who had sworn to get 

hubway Tham “with the goods” and 
see him sent away for more years than 
Tham cared to think about. 

‘Well, Tham. old hoy,” Craddock 


Yt Gis, 
said, “why so much haste on such a hot 


morning : 
“The weather ith bad enough, with- 
out me bein’ forthed to thee your ugly 
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fathe every time I turn a corner,” Tham 
told him. “Don’t you ever take one of 
theth vacation thingth?” 

“Pll get my little old two weeks next 
month, Tham, but don’t let that cause 
any false hopes in your bosom. I'll 
have another good man watching you 
while I’m gone.” 

“Ti he ith not any better than you, it 
will be a wathte of time,’ Tham told 
him. 

“Yes? Don’t let that worry you, 
either, old-timer,” Craddock said an- 
grily. “You've been pretty cute and 
lucky the last few months, but you'll 
make a little slip one of these days, and 
then I'll get you. Don’t forget that for 
a moment.” 

“You won't let me,” Thubway Tham 
complained. “You tell me that thame 
thtory every time we meet, and it ith 
gettin’ mighty thtale. You theem to 
think that I am the only dip in the 
buthineth. Juth becauthe once I wath 
arrethted——” 

“Cut the comedy, Tham. You're 
nipping leathers regularly, and I know 
it. I’m willing to admit that you’re 
clever, but one of these days i 

“7’ll make a thlip I know,” said Thub- 
way Tham. “For goodneth thaketh, 
don’t thay it again. It ith too hot!’ 

“Are you thinking of taking a little 
ride in the subway this morning, Tham ? 
Because, if you are, I’m going right 
along with you, and see that you let 
other people’s wallets alone.” 

“7 am going to take a vacation,” 
Tham said, having suddenly made up 
his mind. 

“A vacation from what?” 
demanded. 

“From thith thity where I-thee your 
ugly fathe every day,” Tham replied. 

“Um! Where are you going, Tham?” 

“T have not made up my mind,” Tham 
answered. “But I am goin’ thome 
Pll thee you 
I hope I won’t, but I 





Craddock 


plathe, and mighty quick. 
when I get back. 
know I will!” 
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“You can bet you will!” Craddock 
told him. “Just like you to pull some 
trick while you are away, and get 
nabbed, when I want to nab you my- 


Thubway Tham cleared his throat. 

“Tor the thake of the argifment, let 
uth grant that I am a dip,” he said. 
“Very well. And I juth thaid that | am 
goin’ to take a vacation.” 

“You wouldn’t lift a fat leather if 
you happened to get a chance on this 
vacation of yours, I suppose?” 

“No, thir! I am going’ to take a reg 
ular vacation—juth loaf and thee how 
other folkth are actin’. It hath been 
thome time thinthe I took a vacation, 
and thith ith goin’ to be a good one.” 

“Mountains or sea, Tham?” 

“Don’t you with you knew!” Thub- 
way Tham told him. 

He whirled around and went on up 
the street, and Detective Craddock for 
once allowed him to go without being 
shadowed, for Craddock had other 
duties that morning. Tham reached 
Fifth Avenue and turned north, keeping 
on the shady side of the street, stopping 
now and then to wipe the perspiration 
from his forehead. There was no mis 
take about it—the weather was mighty 
hot ! 

He considered the vacation idea well. 
He had ample funds, thanks to a fat 
wallet he had purloined several days be- 
fore. He had a vague idea what people 
did when they took vacations, and he 
thought it best to do the same. 

So he crossed over to Broadway after 
a time and stopped before a clothing 
store to look at the vacation togs in the 
windows. Then he went inside and 
stepped up to a clerk. 

An hour later Thubway Tham 
emerged from the store with two big 
bundles beneath his arms. He hurried 
to the nearest subway entrance and 
caught a train for downtown, and went 
at once to the cheap lodging house 
where he had a room. 
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Late that afternoon Thubway Tham 
left his room and descended the creaky 
stairs to the office. The man behind the 
counter gasped and rubbed his eyes. 

Thubway Tham wore a Palm Beach 
suit of ultra-fashionable cut. He had 
a jaunty Panama hat on his head, and 
the band on it was a bright pink ribbon. 
He wore a silk shirt with a loud design 
and a soft collar, a flowing tie that 
looked something like a rainbow, and 
white shoes with wide laces. He car- 
ried a new bag. 

“I’m goin’ on a vacation,” he told the 
proprietor of the lodging house. You 
keep my room, and if anybody cometh 
around here athkin’ where I went, you 
tell them you don’t know—becauthe you 
won't.” 

“You goin’ to run around dressed 
like that?’ the landiord demanded, 
gasping for breath. 

“I gueth I know how to take a vaca- 
tion, all right. If there ith anybody 
that lookth more like a vacation than 
ine, it will be a funny thing.” 

“Tt sure will!” the landlord agreed. 
“Anybody that’d look more so than 
you would have a comedy make-up for 
sure!” 

“IT can get along without any thilly 
remarkth,” Thubway Tham told him. 
“Thtay in town and thweat, you thilly 
ath, and thee if I care! If you thweat 
out thome of that tho-called thenthe of 
humor of yourth, the much the better!” 

Then Thubway Tham picked up his 
new traveling bag and stalked down the 
front stairs, anger expressed by every 
step. But out in the sunshine thoughts 
of his vacation came to him, and he 
was in a better humor. He took a sub- 
way train to Pennsylvania Station, pur- 
chased a ticket for Atlantic City, got 
aboard the train, and made himself 
comfortable in the smoker. 

“Here ith where I croth the wild 
wateth of New Jerthey,” he told him- 
self. “Here ith where I invade the 
home of the deadiy mothquito. It ith a 
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perilouth journey, but I am a game 
guy!” 

Then he smoked and watched the fly- 
ing scenery through the windows, and 
after a time arrived at his destination. 
He stepped from the train to face a line 
of howling taxicab drivers and hotel 
runners. 

Thubway Tham turned his back upon 
them in scorn and walked up the street. 
He engaged a room at a small hotel on 
a side street not far from the board- 
walk, tossed his grip on the bed, and 
then went out to mingle with the vaca- 
tion crowds. 

It was bathing hour, and Thubway 
Tham enjoyed himself hugely watching 
the bathers and the sea. 

“Thith ith the life!” he announced to 
the world in general. 
said a man at his side. 

Thubway Tham turned and regarded 
him. He was a fat and prosperous gen- 
tleman, Tham decided. Also, he was at 
Atlantic City for a good time and noth- 
ing else. He radiated companionship. 
He had a fat cigar in one corner of his 
mouth, and he carried it tilted at an 
angle that told the world he was pleased 
with everything. 

A conversation begun, they talked 
about various incidents on the beach 
and the several classes of persons to be 
seen on the boardwalk. 

“Thome crowd!” Thubway Tham 
said. “Thith would be a great plathe 
for a pickpocket.” 

His companion, who had said that his 
name was Jones, snorted in disgust. 

“Anybody who lets a pickpocket trim 
him, deserves to be trimmed,” Jones 


“Sure is!” 


said. “No sense in it. Pickpockets are 
clumsy at best. I’ve jammed around 
crowds all my life, and I’ve never had 


my pocket picked yet. A pickpocket 
takes one look at me and knows enough 
to lay off, you betcha!” 

Thubway Tham’s heart skipped a 
beat and he fought to keep from curling 
his lips into a sneer, 
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“Why, the freth dub!” he told him- 
self. “The thimp—to talk like that!” 

“Pickpockets,” Jones went on, “are 
of a low order of intelligence, and they 
always go after people of the same men- 
tal level. I’d like to see one of ’em get 
my wallet!” : 

That was a direct challenge, though 
Mr. Jones did not know it. Thubway 
Tham felt rage seething within him. 
Then he remembered that he was on his 
vacation. 

“Tl get that thimp’th wallet if I live 
long enough!” Tham promised himself, 
“But I can’t get it now. A man don’t 
work when he ith on hith vacation—no, 
thir!” 


Il. 


That evening Thubway Tham en- 
joyed himself to a certain extent, but 
there was a false flavor to his enjoy- 
ment. 

“Never in all my life,” he told him- 
self, as he prepared for bed, ‘did I ever 
thee tho many walleth to be had for the 
takin’. I thaw a woman with a thtring 
of pearlth I could have had ina thecond. 
I thaw a diamond thtick pin that wath 
worth a thouthand dollarth, and it 
would have been a thinth to get it. But 
I am on my vacation. That ith hard 
luck!” 

He felt better in the morning after an 
excellent breakfast, and he paraded the 
boardwalk happily. Then he met Jones 
again. 

“Mornin’, my young friend of yes- 
terday,” Jones said, ignoring the fact 
that Thubway Tham was as old as he. 
“What’s on the program for to-day? 
Going to enjoy yourself, or are you 
afraid of pickpockets?” 

Jones chuckled, and Thubway Tham 
grinned foolishly. 

“Never let the fear of pickpockets 
mar the pleasure of a moment, old- 
timer,” Jones said. “A _ pickpocket 
never touches a man of class. A wise 


man can parade through a throng of 


pickpockets and none of them will take 
a chance at him. They know they’d get 
caught. I’d like to see a pickpocket 
get my roll!” 

Thubway Tham felt anger again. 
Why, confound it, this simp was in- 
sulting him every moment, though he 
did not know it. 

“Live in little old New York?” Tham 
asked. 

“You can bet I do!” said Jones. “IJ 
work down on Wall Street for a broker 
—some salary, too. I live on Riverside 
Drive. My aunt has an apartment 
there and | get a suite from her. Out 
bright and early every morning, down- 
town on the subway, work, lunch, work, 
on the subway again and uptown, dress, 
out for a bit of fun! That’s the pro- 
gram old-timer.” 

“Tho you uthe the thubway?” Tham 
asked. 

“Sure—quick and neat.” 

“T like the thubway mythelf,” Tham 
admitted, turning his face away to 
watch a fight between two lap dogs. 

Determination had been born in the 
mind of Thubway Tham that moment. 
So this Mr. Jones used the subway 
from Riverside Drive to Wall Street 
twice daily, did he? Thubway Tham 
would accompany him on one of those 
rides. He would lift Mr. Jones’ fa! 
wallet, if he had one. He would teach 
Mr. Jones, of Wall Street, that pick- 
pockets were not men to be held up to 
scorn. A dip couldn’t get his roll, eh? 
Thubway Tham ground his teeth in 
rage and bided his time. 

He met Jones again that afternoon— 
rather, he saw him at a distance. And 
he saw something else, too. He noticed 
a flashily dressed youth with an eye on 
Mr. Jones. Thubway Tham knew the 
young man; he was a pickpocket who 
made a practice of working in the thea- 
ter crowds near Times Square. 
watched closely, and he de- 
ducted that the dip had marked Mr. 
Jones for his own, And Tham was de- 
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termined to prevent the contemplated 
crime. Mr. Jones belonged to him. 
The young man should pick pockets 
only in the vicinity of Times Square. 
If Jones fell a victim to the youth in 
Atlantic City, he would be on guard 
against pickpockets henceforth, and 
Thubway Tham would be robbed of 
his contemplated vengeance. That never 
would do! Hurrying forward Tham 
spoke to Jones, greeted him like an old- 
time friend, began talking of many 
amusing things, and turned to watch 
the expression on the face of the city 
dip, who knew him, of course, as the 
famous Thubway Tham. 

The young man’s face betrayed the 
fact that he was chagrined, to say the 
least. How did it happen that Thub- 
way Tham was on such good terms with 
the loud-talking Jones? Was Jones a 
crook himself, and had the youth almost 
committed the unpardonable crime of 
stealing from a brother criminal? Or 
was Thubway Tham himself after the 
wallet of Jones, beating the other dip 
to it, as it were? 

The young pickpocket did not give 
up. He stalked his prey and watched 
Thubway Tham and Jones carefully. 
And Thubway Tham watched him. 
Tham could not be with Jones all the 
time, of course, but when he was not 
with him, he was shadowing him as 
well as ever detective shadowed a sus- 
pect. 

The youthful dip decided that Thub- 
way Tham was working, and that Jones 
Was a prospective victim, and not one 
of the elect. And he determined to out- 
wit the famous Thubway Tham. He, 
too, shadowed Jones, trying to catch 
him when Thubway Tham was absent, 
and because he could not, he stored up 
anger against Thubway Tham. 

Tham’s vacation was spoiled to a de- 
gree, of course, because he had to be on 
guard so much. Each day he listened 
to Jones belittle the work of pick- 
pockets, and each day he grew more de- 
4A Ds 
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termined to teach the loud-mouthed one 
a lesson. And each day the young rival 
strove to do his work and get the better 
of Thubway Tham. 

On a certain afternoon, Jones and 
Tham stood watching the tossing sea. 

“Going home to-morrow,” said Jones, 
“Time’s up!” 

“Tho am I,” Tham said. 

“Got to get back to the office?” 
queried Jones. 

“T don’t work in any offithe,” Tham 
told him. “I’ve been thick and out of 
a job, but I’ve got one waiting for me 
when I go back.” 

“Well, let’s take the same train and 
run down together,” said Jones. 

“Yeth, thir,” said Tham. 

He happened to turn around at that 
moment and saw the flashily dressed 
youth just behind him. Without doubt 
the pickpocket had overheard the con- 
versation, 

That afternoon and evening Thub- 
way Tham did not lose sight of Jones. 
Once he saw the youth getting ready to 
do his work, and he went up to Jones’ 
side in time to prevent it. The com- 
petitor glared and retreated. 

The following morning, it was the 
same; and when he boarded the train 
with Jones, the second pickpocket got 
into the same car. He hadn’t quit; he 
still was determined to outwit Thubway 
Tham. 

Tham accompanied Jones to the sub 
way when the Pennsylvania Station 
was reached. They shook the youth in 
the crowd, and Tham saw Jones safely 
aboard a northbound train. Then he 
crossed over to take a southbound train 
himself. His competitor approached 
him. 

“What's the big idea?” he demanded 
of Thubway Tham. 

“Conthernin’ what?” Tham 
to know. 

“You knew blamed well that I had 
lamped that bird and picked him for a 
pluckin’,” the youth remarked. “And 
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then you had to horn in. Why? You 
didn’t go after him yourself; you had 
a thousand chances. You wouldn’t nip 
him and you wouldn’t let anybody else 
nip him!” 

“That ith all right,” Tham said. 


“Like fun it is! Protectin’ him, 
wasn’t you?) Why? Does he belong?” 

Tham would not lie to a_ fellow 
worker. 


“No, he ith not one of uth,” Tham 
said. “I didn’t nip him becauthe I wath 
on my vacation and wath not workin’.” 

“Wouldn’t take a wallet just because 
you were on a vacation?” 

“That ith the idea,’ Tham replied. 
“Work when you work and play when 
you play; that ith the way to be J 

“You're crazy!” said the youth. 
“T’ve heard it rumored before; now | 
know it. Maybe it’s the heat, but / 
think it’s just natural.” 

Tham grinned and went aboard his 
train. 





Il. 


The following morning, dressed in 
his usual manner, Thubway Tham ate 
a late breakfast at his favorite restau- 
rant, told the little waitress that he 
had a splendid vacation, and then wan- 
dered up the street toward Union 
Square. Of course he met Detective 
Craddock. 

“Well, Tham, back from the little 
trip?” Craddock asked. 

“Tho you muth thee,” Tham said. 

“Have a good time?” 

“Oh, tho-tho !” 

“Mountains or seashore, Tham?” 

“T went to Atlantic Thity,’ Tham 
said. “Thome mob_ there—thome 
mob !” 

“And how many of them missed their 
purses, Tham?” 

“Thir? Do you mean to inthin- 
uate ie 





“T mean to insinuate, old-timer, that 
when you see a fat wallet, it is yours.” 
“Even if I wath a pickpocket,” said 


Tham, “I wouldn’t work while I wath 
on a vacation. Pleathe underththand 
that!” 

“[ happen to know you didn’t, Tham 
—I just happen to know it,” Craddock 
told him. 

Tham wondered how he knew, but 
did not say so; he guessed, however, 
that Detective Craddock was merely 
talking to hear himself. Craddock did 
not offer to follow him this morning, 
either. He went on down the street and 
left Thubway Tham to go as he pleased. 

That puzzled Tham, too. He thought 
that he guessed the reason. Craddock 
was playing a game. While he pre- 
tended not to watch Tham, he probably 
had some other detective trailing him. 
He fancied that Tham would have his 
mind on Craddock, and the other man 
could walk up and nab him. 

It grew to be a conviction with Tham. 
That day he rode on train after train 
through the subway, but he made no 
attempt to steal a wallet. He was try- 
ing to locate the other detective, if 
there was one, and when night came he 
told himself that the other detective, if 
he was really on the job, was some of- 
ficer. Thubway Tham had not seen 
anybody who looked at all suspicious. 

But he did not feel safe yet. So he 
changed his methods for several days. 
He ate at different restaurants, walked 
on different streets, used different sub- 
way stations and entered trains at un- 
usual hours, for him. Always he tried 
to locate the man who, he felt sure, was 
following him; but he had absolutely 
no success, 

Then Craddock put in an appearance 
again and pestered him as he had be- 
fore. Tham decided that the other 
man had been withdrawn and Craddock 
was back on the work. He dodged 
Craddock as before, and he even ob- 
tained possession of a couple of wallets. 
Things had returned to normal. 

He thought of Mr. Jones, then. It 
was time to go after Jones. He did 

















not think that the youth would bother 

to single out Jones for a raid on his 
wealth. So Tham went down to Wall 
Street and watched for the broker, but 
failed to catch sight of him, and made 
early morning pilgrimages to the sub- 
way Stations in the vicinity of Riverside 
Drive and watched them in turn, but 
saw nothing of Jones. 

“It ith juth like the thimp to get thick 
and go to a hothpital, or get fired and 
take another job. How can [I find him 
in thith man’th town unleth I juth hap- 
pen to run acroth him?’ Thubway 
Tham asked himself. 

He continued life as before, dodging 
Craddock and other officers of the law, 
lifting a leather now and then, and 
being fairly successful, but always he 
thought of Jones and wanted to meet 
him again. He simply had to teach 
Jones a lesson, he told himself. 

And then, one noon rush hour, Thub- 
way Tham saw him. Jones was not 
dressed so loudly as he had been in At- 
lantic City, and he did not seem to be 
talking so aggressively, either. He was 
in a crowded car, and Tham was unable 
to get near enough to do his work. But 
when Jones left the train, Thubway 
Tham went after him to the street, fol- 
lowed him for several blocks, and 
watched him enter a huge office build- 
ing. 

“Tho that ith where he ith workin’ 
now,” Tham told himself. 

Thereafter he watched that office 
building, but he did not see Jones again. 
He began to think that Jones did not 
work there, but had merely been mak- 
ing a business call the day Tham saw 
him. Thubway Tham began to grow 
peevish. He had been home for almost 
two weeks and he had not squared mat- 
ters with Jones. 

Then he met Craddock again, on a 
certain morning. 

“We are getting some complaints 
from the subway passengers, Tham,” 


Craddock said. 
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“That ith nothin’ in my young life!” 

“Tt will be when I catch you at work, 
old boy. I’m hot on your trail, all 
right! One of these days ‘id 

“T’ll make a thlip! I know,” said 
Thubway Tham. “Are you goin’ to 
pethter me all my life? What good 
doth it do a man to take a vacation and 
then come back home and be peth- 
tered?” 

“T suppose you’re making up for the 
time you lost at Atlantic City,” Crad- 
dock said. “You didn’t lift anything 
while you were there, but [’ll bet you’ve 
been busy since you got back.” 

Tham digested that statement as he 
went on down the street. Why was 
Craddock so sure that he had not 
worked at Atlantic City? Had Crad- 
dock followed him there and watched 
him from a distance? If so, Tham was 
mighty glad that he had not made an 
attempt to rob Jones at the resort town. 

“Tf I don’t get that Joneth man, I'll 
go crathy,”’ Thubway Tham said to 
himself that night as he crept into bed. 

The following morning he saw Jones 
again and exulted. Jones was coming 
out of a cigar store, lighting a cigarette. 
Tham followed him as he hurried up 
Broadway, trailed him through the 
crowds at the corners, always remaining 
far enough behind so that Jones would 
not recognize him if he turned. 

Jones went into a jewelry store and 
engaged a clerk in conversation for sev- 
eral minutes, and Tham watched from 
across the street. Jones went toa thea- 
ter and purchased tickets, and again 
Tham watched from a distance. Jones 
met an acquaintance on a corner and 
talked with the man for almost half an 
hour, and Thubway Tham stood against 
the corner of a building some distance 
away and waited patiently; Jones was 
not going to escape him this time. 

Fimally Jones hurried across to Times 
Square and plunged into the subway, 
and Tham, his heart rejoicing, followed 
again. He went into the same car with 
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Jones and worked his way through the 
crowd until he was just behind his man. 

Tham looked the crowd over and 
made certain that there was no detec- 
tive he knew aboard the car and nobody 
who looked at all suspicious. He 
pressed nearer to Mr. Jones, who stood 
just in front of one of the doors. Peo- 
ple were jammed against them on all 
sides. 

Brushing against Jones Tham felt 
that the broker carried a wallet in his 
hip pocket. 

“The thimp!” Tham said to himself. 
“He detherveth to be robbed! Any 
man who carrieth a wallet in a hip 
pocket ith a fool!” 

Station after station was passed, and 
Jones did not turn around, and made no 
attempt to leave the car. Tham was 
standing behind him in such a position 
that Jones could not see his reflection 
in the glass door. Tham did not want 
Jones to recognize him, begin talking to 
him, and perhaps spoil all his plans. 

The train approached City Hall sta- 
tion, and Thubway Tham could tell that 
Jones intended to leave the car there. 
Once more he pressed forward. The 
train rolled into the station and stopped ; 
the car doors were opened. 

Jones stepped forward, and Tham 
crowded against him. Tham’s right 
hand made a quick movement—and the 
wallet was transferred to his own 
pocket. He went through the crowd 
away from Jones. 

Making his way to the street Tham 
walked rapidly from the subway sta- 
tion. Two blocks away, he managed to 
extract the contents of the wallet and 
toss the empty leather into a trash can. 
Then he hurried toward the lodging 
house he called home. 

“Tt wath eathy!”” Tham told himself. 
“Maybe the thimp will not make fun 
of dipth after thith! Maybe he won't 
go braggin’ that no dip can touch him. 
The thilly ath!” 


Safe in his room, he discovered that 
the wallet had contained about eighty 
dollars in bills, and some receipts that 
meant nothing. Tham destroyed the 
receipts; and that night he smiled as 
he slept. 


IV. 


The following morning Thubway 
Tham went to the usual restaurant and 
ordered the usual breakfast from the 
regular waitress. While waiting for 
his waffles and coffee, he picked up a 
copy of that morning’s Times, which 
somebody else had left on one corner 
of the table. He turned the pages idly, 
and finally came across something that 
appealed to him. 

There was a huge joke on a certain 
city detective, the newspaper article 
said. Tham chuckled as he read it; that 
is, he chuckled after his first astonish- 
ment. He read it a second time: 


Detective Richard Jones is telling an ex- 
cellent joke at his own expense. Some two 
weeks ago it became known to the police 
that a certain notorious pickpocket intended 
going to Atlantic City, and it was supposed 
that he meant to work ih the crowds there. 
The police have been unable to get evidence 
against this man, so it was agreed to make 
an attempt to do so at the resort town. 

Detective Jones was assigned to the case 
and went to Atlantic City in the guise of a 
broker out for a vacation. He made the ac- 
quaintance of the pickpocket and became 
friendly with him. He watched him care- 
fully, but the suspected man made no illegal 
move and finally returned to the city on the 
same train as the detective. 

Yesterday, during the noon hour, while 
riding in a subway express, Detective Jones, 
who is a specialist where pickpockets are con- 
cerned, and who carried a wallet in his hip 
pocket as a sort of decoy for them, had his 
pocket picked and the wallet stolen. His 
brother officers are enjoying a good laugh, 
and Detective Jones is furious. 

Having completed the second read- 
ing, Thubway Tham tossed the news- 
paper to one side and glanced through 
the window. Presently he chuckled, 
and then he began to laugh softly, and 
when the little waitress came with the 
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waffles and coffee, there were tears of 
enjoyment in Thubway Tham’s eyes. 

“What’s the merry jest?” the wait- 
ress asked. 

“T wath juth laughin’ at thomething 
that happened to me when I wath on my 
vacation,” Thubway Tham told her. 
“Everybody thould take a vacation—it 
ith a great thing. Take it from me, 
thithter; I know!” 

He ate his breakfast and went out 
onto the street, still chuckling. He 
wandered toward Union Square. He 
did not meet Detective Craddock, who 
usually was to be found in that vicinity, 
but he did meet Jones. Tham rushed 
toward him with outstretched hand. 

“Well, if it ith not my friend, Mr. 
Joneth, that I met in Atlantic Thity!” 
Tham exclaimed. “How ith the old 
world uthin’ you theth dayth, Mr. 
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Joneth? Thtill free from worry ath 
far ath pickpocketh are contherned ?” 

Mr. Jones did not reply in words at 
that moment. He glared at Thubway 
Tham, and his face grew red and then 
purple with wrath, for Tham was still 
chuckling. Then Jones spoke up to 
Thubway Tham: 

“T’m wise to you, you rat!) And I’m 
joining hands with Craddock. There 
are two of us on your trail now, old 
boy, and don’t you forget it!” 

“The more, the merrier!” said Thub- 
way Tham. “And how ith the broker’th 
buthineth ?” 

Then, still chuckling, he fled up the 
street, leaving Jones standing at the 
curb and shaking his fist. 

“Oh, the thilly atheth!’ Tham ex- 
claimed. “Life ith uth one joy after 
another !” 











——— 


OLD-TIME NEW YORK HARBOR THIEVES 


MONG the most callous criminals in New York police annals were the thugs 
who infested the water front some seventy or eighty years ago. In those 
days criminals formed practically the entire population of the neighborhoods 
fronting on the docks and piers. The pedestrian venturing into those regions 
took his life in his hands. Low rum shops, saloons, and dives of various de- 
scriptions abounded and formed the headquarters of numerous desperate gangs. 
The river offered an easy method of disposing of the bodies of the victims 








of the assaults of these desperadoes, to whom murder was merely incidental to 
the acquisition of a few dollars, or, as not infrequently happened, a few cents. 
Many a poor sailor or immigrant or homeless wanderer met his death at the 
hands of these thugs for the sake of the handful of pennies his clothes might 
contain. 

Besides holding up people on shore, the old-time thieves of New York 
harbor preyed on the many ships that were unloading their cargoes. They dis- 
posed of their stealings to junk dealers scattered along the water front, who 
acted as fences and had the reputation of accepting anything except hot-house 
flowers or an iceberg. It was very hard to convict the thieves and to identify 
the stolen property, which consisted of such articles as bags of rice, coffee, kegs 
of nails, et cetera. The authorities did, however, manage to make a number of 
arrests on a charge of smuggling, as the dealers could not, of course, show that 
they had paid duty on the purloimed merchandise. 

It was to combat this evil that the harbor police were organized, and later 
the steamboat squad. One of their most effective weapons is the famous police 
boat Patrol, built in 1882 at a cost of sixty thousand dollars, and still rendering 
good service in keeping harbor pirates in order. 
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4 Malcolm J. 


N the industries, men spe- 

I cialize in lines of endeavor 

from which they are no more 

to be diverted than water 
from its downhill tendencies. You 
could not persuade a hard-rock man to 
desert his drill and become a sailor 
though you were to pay him for the 
voyage with the ship itself. The silk 
weaver will weave silk or he will do 
nothing, spurning the superior emol- 
uments of the head waiter or the over- 
time ship fabricator. Wild horses could 
not drag the freight brakeman from 
his “buggy,” though there were offered 
him a workless janitorship at three 
times the pay. One complains about 
one’s job, but one sticks to it; and if 
perchance he loses it he hunts for its 
precise like. If there be reasons for 
this, they are obscure. The fact itself 
is monumental. 

Likewise in crime—a_second-story 
man remains a second-story man at all 
times when he is not a mere number 
in a penal institution; the forger would 
as soon think of going to work as of 
engaging in strong-arm enterprises; a 
dip is a dip and a holdup is a holdup 
to the end of the chapter—as a rule. 
For the sake of universal peace and a 
quiet half hour together, let us ignore 
the exceptions. 

“Slim Eddie” Fanning started out to 
be a horse thief in the days when there 
were still horses in the eastern United 
States. He persisted in continuing to 


be a horse thief years and years after 


Ollan 


almost all the horses east of the Al- 
legheny Mountains were holding steady 
jobs in the last place where you would 
expect to find them—New York. And 
everybody knows that New York is no 
place to steal horses in. Automobiles, 
yes; horses, no. You can trick an auto- 
mobile in six hours so that the man who 
made it wouldn’t recognize it if it ran 
over him. The best gypsy in Manhat- 
tan and Bronx and Brooklyn cannot 
disguise a horse so that it wouldn’t be 
recognized instantly in any stable in the 
greater city from its owner’s descrip- 
tion, and there isn’t a mounted cop who 
couldn’t spot a stolen equine four blocks 
away, after reading the alarm at the 
station. And yet Eddie stuck to his 
classification and resolutely refused to 
join forces with the flip young men who 
had developed into big business the 
rustling of maverick Fords and the re- 
branding of Pierce-Arrows. He still 
eked out a living, of a sort, without 
sacrificing his art, as he, just as well as 
some more safely situated individuals, 
might have put it. But it took a deal 
of figuring and a deal of hard work. 
Of course, when you come down to 
undecorative facts, there are still horses 
in the East other than those of the me- 
tropolis; just as there are still hansom 
cabs on Fifth Avenue—now and then. 
Not every farmer has altogether aban- 
doned hay burners for gasoline burners ; 
not every small city grocer delivers his 
customers’ parcels in his convertible 
Sunday touring car. There are still 




















such things as stock farms; and horses 
are even yet bred for style and form 
and pep and speed and not solely as 
potential sausages. Also, strange as it 
may seem, he who would commercially 
acquire horseflesh in these days must 
pay an ungodly price for it. So that 
the way of the horse thief in this East- 
ern country, though it may be narrow 
and difficult and all unlined with roses, 
at least is not a hopeless cul-de-sac. He 
can, if he possess the resourcefulness 
and the enterprise of Slim Eddie Fan- 
ning, get by. 

3ut it kept Eddie far afield most of 
the time, did this archaic method of 
getting a living, and it was rarely that 
he glimpsed the twinkling butterflies 
and sparkling foyers these days—and it 
had been thus for many a year. 

The only old-timer whom Eddie had 
met and recognized, in almost a week 
spent in renewing his acquaintance with 
Broadway, was Red Joyce, and Red 
Was just now trying to show him the 
error of his ways. 

“Why don’t you,” queried Red with 
elaborate sarcasm, “go up to the zoo 
and lift Mrs. Murphy? They’s a nice 
price about hippos, I hear. Prob’ly you 
could cash her up at Bronx Park, or 
over at Philly. Horses! Aw, why de 
hell don’t you tackle cat’edrals ?” 

Red might as well have been a farm- 
labor commissioner trying to prose- 
lytize a munitions worker in 1917. 

“°’S all right,” gloomily answered 
Slim as he peered critically through his 
shell glass of beer; he was a slow and 
cautious drinker. ‘I knows one t’ing 
and | sticks to it. I’m forty-four and I 
ain't never drove none of them skates 
on to the rock pile yet. And a heil of a 
lot of letters has been writ to the old 
gang, wit’ Sing Sing and Dannemora 
on the envelopes, since I been workin’ 
at my line.” 

“Yes, and a lot more since Hamilton’s 
been sleeping down in Trinity church- 
yard. Aw, you don’t know yourre alive. 


’ 
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T’ll bet you ain’t cleaned four bits a day 
and your scoffin’s for ten years.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Eddie—only he 
put long dashes between the words; “Is 
—that—so? Say, I'll tell you some- 
thing. Over to the Garden, right now, 
they’s fifteen hundred bucks, that’s all 
mine, prancin’ round on four legs with 
a blue ribbon on their bridle. This is 
Saturday. Be here a week from to-day 
same time, and I’ll leave you look at the 
kale.” With which more or less enig- 
matical remark Slim Eddie Fanning 
bade his critical friend good day and 
passed out of Kelly’s back room. 





“Over to the Garden,” the same being 
that great temple of politics and cir- 
cuses which peeks cornerwise across 
Madison Square, the horse show was 
just at this time drawing to a close. 
Ebon Maid, the blackest black mare, 
and the sprightliest, that ever walked 
off with championship honors in the 
“gentlemen’s driving” class, had taken 
the coveted blue tuft for the second 
time. Also she had been checked out 
and under the caressing reinsmanhip of 
her owner was just emerging from the 
Twenty-seventh Street side of the big 
building as Slim Eddie Fanning very 
casually happened along. Eddie stopped 
on the curb and watched the horse, rig 
and owner out of sight. Then he 
twisted up the corners of his thin lips 
in a curious silent chuckle and whis- 
pered, quite to himself. “It’s a shame 
to take the money!” Ebon Maid 
pranced away to an eXpress stock car. 
Mr. Edward Fanning went home to a 
furnished room off Eighth Avenue and 
slept the sleep of the sure. 


Il. 


Ebon Maid, when at home, lived a 
long way from the butterflies and the 
foyers of the big Garden. She lived 
up in the Berkshire Hills, in a very spe- 
cial little stable, all her own, on the 
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farm of her breeder and owner, Horace 
Tate, which outlay a bit more than 
the half of a mile from the somnolent 
village of Boardman. 

And now it is high time we said 
something about Tate and about 
Tate’s daughter, Sally Belle, and about 
Albert Sands, the Boardman black- 
smith; because this story, after all, is 
about them a good deal more than it is 
about Slim Eddie Fanning and a great 
deal more than it is about Red Joyce— 
and it isn’t about the twinkling electric 
butterflies and foyers at all, but alto- 
gether about what happened away off 
in the country. 

Horace Tate belonged to that class 
of well-to-do farmers who have in- 
herited lands and some means, have had 
a degree of education, run rather to 
loudish clothes, tailor-made in town, 
smoke cigars, have a very healthy opin- 
ion of their own importance, and think, 
talk and live “hoss” two-thirds of their 
time. If one of them were to declare 
a creed it would be that the Lord made 
a horse—and then made the world for 
the horse to pasture in. 

So if Horace regarded the love affair 
of his motherless daughter, Sally Belle, 
and the young blacksmith, Sands, as a 
negligible matter, to be disposed of with 
a word any moment it became neces- 
sary ; if he didn’t realize that this every- 
day, good-tempered, womanly, rather 
handsome daughter of his was quite as 
determined to marry Albert Sands as 
Albert Sands was to marry her, it was 
merely because he had given too much 
of his thought to the traits of horses 
and not enough to the traits of young 
women of twenty-two. There certainly 
had never been anything clandestine 
about their courtship, and Sands was a 
constant visitor at the house, quite cor- 
dially tolerated by his sweetheart’s 
parent. 

Sally Belle was neither a neglected 
nor an unloved daughter. She was the 
pride of her father’s heart and the apple 


of his eye—even if she was rather hotly 
rivaled in his affections by a black mare. 
She had had good schooling; she had 
no more to do around the house than 
was good for her, since Auntie Mather, 
the housekeeper, fairly reveled in do- 
mestic achievement; she had a piano 
and a victrola and subscribed to six 
magazines and a New York Sunday pa- 
per that came Monday afternoons. Her 
father thought her the smartest girl, 
and the best looking, on that side of the 
State line. 

This is a story of parental opposition 
to the course of true love, but it doesn’t 
predicate a stern and haughty, nor yet 
a mercenary parent, ambitious for a 
profitable alliance for the tearful 
daughter. Neither is there any tearful 
daughter—nor even a despairing, angry 
lover. This is what happened: 

Right on the front porch of the big 
white Tate house, on a june evening 
while the late afterglow was still hang- 
ing in the western sky and the smell of 
the honeysuckles came riding on the 
wings of the whispering night breeze, 
and while Horace and a man from 
Pittsfield talked horse twenty feet away 
on the opposite side of the fanlighted 
front door, Albert said to Sally Belle: 

“Sally, we’ve been keeping company 
for six years. I guess you know that | 
haven’t hardly looked at another girl in 
all that time; and you haven't been 
afraid to let me_ see you liked me. 
There ain’t a thing that anybody knows 
about me that you don’t know—or that 
there is to know. I’ve wanted you since 
you were sixteen. You know how 
much I’m in my shop and I 
know just | of ideas you've got 
and that I can keep you good and com- 
fortable. Right now I’m sort of scared 
to use the word, because I guess it’s 
used oftener as a lie than any other word 


there is. But I’m full up with it and 
I’ve got to say it right out—Sally, I love 
you. You’re going to marry me, aren't 
you?” 























And Sally said: “Why, of course I 
am, Al. I haven’t ever expected to do 
anything else. I’ve always thought of 
myself as going to be your wife some 
day when the time came right, and it 
would be silly to pretend I hadn’t. It 
seems awfully queer, though, to hear 
you say right out that you—you love 
me. Al—dear; and awfully nice, too. 
And I—I love you.” 

Not a bit flossy sort of proposal, this, 
was it? Not a sign of a passion torn to 
tatters. Not the sort of love scene that 
goes well on the stage. But just the 
same, if all the marriages were made 
from the same material as this union of 
hearts, the divorce courts would go out 
of business and there wouldn’t be any 
more real foundation for the vamp 
scenarios than for hobgoblin tales. 

Al didn’t take his ladylove by the 
hand and lead her to stern father with 
the announcement that he was going to 
wed fair daughter, and invoke the par- 
ental blessing. He would have done 
that, or any other thing that might have 
been needful in the winning of his mate, 
even though it involved battle, murder 
and sudden death, but Sally Belle said 
“No.” She preferred to break the news 
to Horace herself. She knew father 
quite well, did Sally Belle, and she en- 
tertained certain secret suspicions that 
he might make difficulties; which diffi- 
culties she proposed to deal with in her 
own way. 

So next day, when Sally saw her first 
real good chance, she took this dip- 
lomatic method of preparing her parent 
for what was to come: 

“Dad, Al and I are going to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Going to what?” 

“Get married.” 

“Stop your noise, honey.” 

“All right. But we are.” 

“Of course you’re not, Sally. The 
sooner you get that notion clean out of 
your head the better; it might grow in.” 
“But, dad, you can fool about it if 
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you want to. Al and I have agreed, and 
it’s just going to be.” 

“Now, now, now! You're old 
enough, Sally, to know that there can’t 
anything like that come off around here. 
Al’s a good fellow, and the best horse- 
shoer in the county, and I guess what- 
ever girl marries him will get enough 
meat and potatoes and all that. But, 
pshaw! girlie, he ain’t in your class. 

“It’s like this,’ continued Horace; 
“Al’s just an ordinary boy and you’re 
a good deal more than just an ordinary 
girl. You’ve got intellect. Al—well, 
all he’s got is sense enough to go in 
when it rains. The whole amount of it 
is, you’re a Tate and Al’s just a Sands 
-~and I never heard of a Sands giving 
birth to a real idea yet. I ain’t so badly 
off, and when I kick out you'll have a 
few dollars. When you get married, I 
wan’t to see you pick out a fellow that'll 
match up to you, somewheres near, in 
brains. I’ve got a natural-born horror 
of badly paired teams, whether horses 
or humans. 

“Now you just forget all about this 
nonsense and wait till there’s a fellow 
shows up that’s got a little bit of go in 
the inside of his head, and a little bit of 
imagination, and won’t leave it to you 
to do all the real thinking for the 
family. Now mind, I haven’t got any- 
thing at all against Al as a friend, and 
if you want to keep him hanging around 
to be sort of company, I don’t object a 
mite—so long as ] don’t hear any more 
about this marrying business.” 

If this seems to you to be a rather 
vague and unsatisfactory explanation 
of Horace’s opposition to Al Sands as a 
son-in-law, just cast about in your 
memory and see if it doesn’t tally 
pretty closely with most of the objec- 
tions that parents make to their daugh- 
ters’ choices of husbands. Anyway, it 
seemed good and sufficient to Horace, 
and Horace was used to being boss. 
But he didn’t know Sally Belle. 

So far as her father’s forbidding the 
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bans went in altering Sally’s determina- 
tion, his hearty voice might just as well 
have been the chatter of a wren. But 
she had no notion of courting a row; 
so she meekly kept silence and Horace 
never dreamed that he hadn’t settled 
the affair permanently. Afterward 
Sally talked it over with Al Sands: 

“We'll have to wait a while, Al.” 

“What for?” 

“Dad isn’t crazy about having me 
marry you. He’s a dear, Al, and he’s 
been awfully good to me, but you know 
how he is—thinks the Tates are so much 
smarter than everybody else and says 
I’m a Tate. He’s got some sort of a 
notion that I ought to marry a president 
or a general or a lightning calculator, [| 
guess. But don’t you worry, dear—it’s 
going to be you and nobody else, but 
we'll have to go slow and just wait for 
something to turn up. Of course, if it 
doesn’t turn up in a decent length of 
time, why, we'll just go ahead and get 
married and dad will have to like it— 
or lump it.” 

Whereupon Al appeared to justify 
Horace’s opinion of his resourcefulness 
by merely patting Sally Belle on the 
cheek and saying, “All right, little girl.” 

This was the state of affairs when 
Horace came back from New York 
with Ebon Maid and Ebon Maid’s blue 
ribbon. 

It was Monday afternoon when 
Horace drove into the driveway, 
whooped to bring Sally Belle to the 
kitchen door and shouted, when his 
daughter made her smiling appearance: 
“Well, kiddie, I suppose you got your 
Sunday paper and saw how the old man 
walked off with the bacon again! Got 
an offer of twenty-seven hundred for 
the little old girl, but I’m not ready to 
let her go yet. Aren’t you glad?” 

Sally said she was. So you see there 
wasn’t any very desperate feud on be- 
tween stern father and charming 
daughter. 





III. 


That was Monday. On Wednesday 
night something very dreadful hap- 
pened. At two a. m., Horace was 
awakened by an _ unwonted light 
flickering in his eyes. When he suc- 
ceeded in arousing himself to a condi- 
tion of realization he stumbled to his 
bedroom window to behold Ebon 
Maid’s very own and exclusive little 
stable, which stood well apart from the 
other and larger farm buildings and 
barns, wrapped in towering flames. 

Roaring like a bull, Horace pulled on 
trousers and sweater and rushed to the 
back of the house. There he thunder- 
ously rousted out the two men who slept 
in the half story over the kitchen, then 
tore pell-mell down the back stairs and 
across the garden plot. But he not only 
couldn’t do a thing toward saving his 
burning property, he couldn't get within 
fifty feet of the blazing stable, for it was 
a furnace. The wind was setting the 
flames away from the house and from 
the barns, so there was nothing for him, 
the hired men, Sally and Auntie Mather 
to do but watch the progress of the 
tragedy. 

Horace was a good-natured, easy- 
going man enough, ordinarily, but as he 
stood wordless in the presence of this 
vast calamity, he was a fairly good per- 
son to leave strictly alone, and the rest 
of the party knew it. Even Sally Belle 
didn’t say a word to him, only crept up 
and took hold of his hand and squeezed 
it; while Ed Betts remarked in a cau- 
tious tone to the Polack, Stan, that “‘it 
was a darn good thing for us the old 
man said good night to the Ebon hoss 
hisself.” To which Stan replied fer- 
vently: “Yobatcha!” 


Next .morning half the people from 
the village came out to Tate’s to view 
the ruins. Among the earlier arrivals 
was Al Sands. Horace was taking a 
gloomy pride in showing a little group 





















thoroughness of the destruction, and 
everybody, as is usual in such circum- 
stances, was prowling about, kicking 
over the charred embers, indulging in 
more or less idiotic speculations as to 
the cause of the blaze and getting them- 
selves saturated with the fumes from 
the still smoking charcoal to which the 
little building had been reduced. After 
engaging with the rest in this edifying 
occupation for a short time, and seeing 
all there was to see at close range, in- 
cluding the sorry remnants that now 
represented the famous occupant of the 
stable, Al joined the group of which 
the chief mourner was the center, just 
as Horace was remarking, pointing to 
the heap of bones and cooked flesh that 
once had been a horse: 

“That’s the most expensive barbecue 
that ever came off around these parts. 
I could have had a check for twenty- 
seven hundred instead of that. And 
now nobody living would give me 
twenty-seven cents for the best mare of 
her class in the United States.” 

“T will, Mr. Tate,” volunteered Al; 
“T'll give you twenty-seven cents for 
Ebon Maid just as she is. I want to be 
able to say that I own her.” 

“You’re on, by thunder! Twenty- 
seven cents will buy two cigars and a 
postage stamp,” exclaimed Horace with 
a lugubrious grin. “You don’t need any 
bill of sale; these folks here are wit- 
nesses to the transaction. She’s your 
horse, Al. And now the joke’s on 
you. You own her; you’ve got to bury 
her.” 

“How’s that? Have I got to attend 
to burying that pack of bones there?” 

“Sure.” And Horace, for all his 
soreness of spirit, laughed a good- 
enough laugh at his would-be son-in- 
law. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” demanded Al. “All right; I'll 
send old Billy Edwards up to tackle the 
job. Some trade, eh? Well, I’m 
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mighty sorry, Mr. Tate. It was a nice 
little barn and it surely was a pretty 
black mare you owned! I’ve got to be 
getting back. Good day.” 

Al didn’t go to the house to see Sally 
Belle that morning, but hurried back to 
his village smithy, doing some thinking 
on the way that would have surprised 
Tate had he been aware of the young 
man’s mental processes. 


IV. 


Slim Eddie Fanning kept his date 
with Red Joyce. In the seclusion of the 
back room at Kelly’s on Forty-sixth 
Street, he sat at a table opposite to that 
distinguished and cynical personage. 
They had the room to themselves. 
There was a thin and cautious shell of 
beer on the table before Eddie, and the 
bony, nervous fingers of Red were 
scooped about an empty whisky 
tumbler. 

“T told you,” said the slim one, “that 
I'd have my fifteen hundred out of 
their bridle and in my kick to-day, 
didn’t I? Well, here; take a peek.” 
Eddie drew from his hip pocket one 
of those long, uncomplicated pieces of 
soft leather that gamblers and some 
others use as bill folds, and which in 
the present instance served as the outer 
skin of a fat roll of money. “Never 
mind the little ones. Take a lamp at 
these fifteen.” 

Flipping the rubber band from the 
packet Eddie ran his thumb over the 
edges of an array of brand-new hun- 
dred-dollar bills. Then, with great 
promptitude, he snapped on the band 
again and returned the bundle of cur- 
rency to his pocket. 

Red had seen bigger sums than this 
besides it‘ would have been bad 
form, in his world, to exhibit excite- 
ment even had the roll contained fifteen 
thousand instead of fifteen hundred- 
odd. Nevertheless he was plainly more 
than a little surprised. 


and 
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“What kind of trick did you turn?” 
he asked. 

“IT pinched Mrs. Murphy, over to 
Central Park, and took her in the sub- 
way and sold her to the main skate up 
at the Bronx zoo. He says have I got 
any more hippopotamuses, and I says, 
‘No, but there’s a smart guy’s goat that 
I’m going to get. Would you buy it?” 
Tell me, Red, how often have you 
licked up a bunch of kale like that in 
a week—you, with your three stretches 
in stir in eight years? Do you still 
think I’m dead and snoring?” 

I’m rather sorry that I can’t tell you 
Red’s answer to this bit of repartee, but 
I can’t because there wasn’t any. In- 
stead, the door opened and Milligan 
walked in. Milligan was from head- 
quarters, and well the pair knew him 
for he had been there many a year. 
Milligan never kidded his victims, as 
is the way with some of the plain- 
clothes men, especially when they’re 
young. He merely said: “You, Slim,” 
and beckoned with his head. 


V. 

On Sunday afternoon Al Sands, who 
hadn’t appeared at the Tates’ since the 
morning after the fire, drove up and 
stopped at the front gate. He was 
holding the reins over a nice horse, an 
extremely nice horse; and he had come 
to take Sally Belle for a drive. Sally, 
who was waiting for him on the ve- 
randa, waved her hand and unaccount- 
ably giggled. She put her head in at 
the front door and called: , 

“Dad; oh, dad! Here’s Al, and he 
wants to see you—wants you to look 
at his new horse.” Then she giggled 
again and tripped down the path to the 
front gate, ran around to the farther 
side of the buggy and climbed in. 

When Horace Tate reached the front 
door and caught a glimpse of the horse, 
he almost fainted. Line for line, ounce 
for ounce and hair for hair, it was 


Ebon Maid over again. To the Tate 
type of man, a horse is as individual as 
a sweetheart. Surely it was impossible 
that there could be in this world two 
horses so exactly alike. And yet 
Horace rubbed his eyes in a complete 
daze. 

‘How do you like her, Mr. Tate?” 
Al sang out. “Think she’s worth what 
I paid for her—twenty-seven cents?” 

These words contained revelation to 
Horace Tate. Suddenly he realized 
with an immense delight that this was 
indeed his treasured Ebon Maid and 
not a ghost horse or a figment of his 
imagination. But what was this sinister 
assumption of ownership on the part 
of that grinning young whippersnapper 
of a blacksmith ?” 

“Here, what’s all this, anyhow?” de- 
manded Horace. “What are you doing 
with my mare? How’d you come by 
her? \Vhere’s she been? What hap- 
pened? What sort of a game’s going 
on, anyhow ?” 

“No game at all, Mr. Tate; just a 
stroke of business. I offered you 
twenty-seven cents for Ebon Maid, just 
as she was, you remember, and you 
made the sale. I gave you a quarter 
and two Lincoln cents in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. I guess she’s my 
horse all right. She was, fast enough, 
when you thought she needed burying:” 
Sands grinned in the face of Horace, 
which, as the situation dawned on him, 
was a study. 

Then Al turned suddenly to the girl 
at his side and inquired: “What do 
you say, Sally Belle, shall we put off 
our ride long enough to get out and tell 
your father all about it?” Sally thought 
they’d better. And this is the sum of 
the tale: 





VI. 

It seems that on the morning after 
the fire the first person Al met was 
Deputy Sheriff Peabody, who not only 
told him about the burning of Ebon 
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Maid’s stable but also of the theft, dur- 
ing the night, of Deacon Tyler Marsh’s 
old mare Bess, and a Concord buggy 
from the deacon’s barn at Hendy Falls, 
a dozen miles away. The deacon had 
telephoned the deputy in a state of ex- 
treme agitation, at daybreak, over the 
county line. The deacon’s old horse 
was worth, according to his own ad- 
mission, about six dollars; but she had 
been his deceased wife’s pet and so the 
deacon set much store by her and had 
offered a reward of a hundred. Pea- 
body was on his way to see about that 
reward and to have a police alarm sent 
out by telegraph. 

With that incident in his mind, and 
the naturally suggested notion that if 
horse thieves were abroad, they might 
in some way have caused the Tate fire, 
Al had gone poking around the ruins 
of Ebon Maid’s stable in a rather more 
inquisitive frame of mind than most of 
the neighbors; and when Horace gave 
him the opening to buy whatever re- 
mained of Ebon Maid for twenty-seven 
cents, he would have bid considerably 
higher than that sum. He went back 
to the shop, put up a sign “Away on 
Business,” hurried home and changed 
his clothes, held a rapid-fire conversa- 
tion with Sally Belle over the county 
phone, borrowed—at a per-diem rate— 
the runabout of Burton Ware, the gro- 
cer, and hit the trail. 

Sands chose the road west, because in 
that direction, sooner than in any other, 
one proceeding from Boardman reaches 
a different State and a separate section, 
He burned up the road for fifteen miles 
before he began to make inquiries. 
Then nobody had seen a thirty-year-old 
black mare, hitched to a Concord buggy, 
being driven by. At the first sizable vil- 
lage the town constable said: 

“You looking for the rig that was 
hooked last night at Hendy Falls? Got 
a telegram a little while ago describing 
it. No such outfit’s been through here 
since daylight. Was a fellow in a Con- 
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cord, but he druv a high-stepping five- 
year old that looked like a million dol- 
lars—not much like what was took. 


Didn’t ask him no questions. He was 
headed west. Yes, that was about six 
o'clock.” 

Al heard no word whatever of Dea- 
con Marsh’s old Bess, but he did hear 
twice more from the high-stepping ani- 
mal that didn’t at all agree with the 
description in the police alarm. Then, 
when he was beginning to watch ahead 
for the mysterious stranger in the Con- 
cord, the trail suddenly grew cold. No- 
body had seen anything of an unknown 
black horse, old or young. Al made up 
his mind that his quarry had left the 
main highway. But instead of wasting 
futile hours chugging over back roads 
and searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack, the young blacksmith bought 
some gas at the next village, had a bite 
to eat at the little hotel, and started for 
Albany. 

“He'll probably hunt up some out-of- 
the-way farmhouse, tell them he’s lost 
and stay overnight so as to bring the 
horse into town fresh,” said Al to him- 
self. “But I’ll take no chance of his 
getting there first.” 

At the New York capital Al went 
straight to police headquarters and in 
an hour every officer in town was on 
the lookout, not for an old Bess horse 
but for an Ebon Maid, and every livery 
stable in the city had been notified. 
Sands availed himself of the period of 
watchful waiting to hunt up a young 
criminal lawyer who had been born and 
brought up in Boardman and got him 
to vouch to the chief of police for Al’s 
responsibility and right to represent the 
owner of Ebon Maid. Al hunted police 
headquarters until far into the night 
and, after a short sleep at a hotel, again 
took up the nervous job of waiting for 
something to develop. 

3ut it wasn’t until nearly dark that 
an officer whose post was in an outlying 
residential section called in and reported 
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that what he was very sure was the 
missing black mare and Concord buggy 
had showed up. But there was no 
horse thief or mysterious stranger on 
the other end of the reins. 

“Say, chief, who do you suppose has 
got her?” exclaimed the patrolman over 
the wire in some excitement. “Nobody 
but E. B. Enright. I seen him driving 
her into his own stable alley five min- 
utes ago. What’ll I do? I didn’t want 
to pull any raw stuff with a guy like 
that.” 

The chief blew a soft whistle into the 
air alongside the transmitter and his 
eyebrows went up. “All right, White,” 
he answered. “I'll call him up.” 

Enright was a rich man with a vast 
passion for beautiful horses. It was 
he who had offered Horace the twenty- 
seven hundred for Ebon Maid at the 
New York show. 

“It’s damned nonsense,” Enright 
protested over the phone to the chief. 
“T tell you I know the fellow I bought 
this horse of. He’s been trying to sell 
her to me for nearly a year. No, he 
never brought her to Albany before— 
had her on his farm over at the back of 
Delaware County somewhere—but he’s 
here in town every once in a while on 
business, he says, and every time he has 
been here he has come and tried to get 
me to say I’d take his horse if she 
looked as good as he said. Why, man, 
it’s all of two weeks ago that I made a 
date to meet him here at my house this 
afternoon and take a drive behind his 
mare. He said that he’d be short of 
time, and if I decided to take her, he 
wanted to catch the train for Montreal, 
where he had a chance to make a quick 
turn with the money. The horse is all 


right and I paid for her in cash, and he 
took a trolley car into town. 

“Sure; of course I know she’s the 
dead image of that Boardman mare; 
that’s why I paid such a thumping price 
I’d have paid more if 


for her as I did. 


I’d had to, but her owner had his price 
and naturally I didn’t raise it. 

“What’s that—do I know his name? 
Certainly; didn’t I tell you I’ve been 
dickering with him off and on for a 
year? Name’s Fanning; Edward Fan- 
ning.” | 

“Well, Mr. Enright,” responded the 
chief in his politest telephone voice. 
“It’s a sure thing that no one could 
blame you for falling for a game as 
carefully prepared as this one. A crook 
that will begin to develop a market for 
his loot a year before he lifts it is a Jim 
Hickey, if you ask me. But I’m afraid 
you’re stung, just the same. Don’t you 
think you'd better come down here and 
fix this up with the owner of the horse 
and avoid any publicity?” 

“All right,” responded the now doubt- 
ful millionaire, “I’ll come down—!’ll 
drive the mare down; but you’ve got to 
show me.” 

They showed him. 


Headquarters at New York, after a 
tentative discussion over the long dis- 
tance, finally put Milligan on the wire, 
and Milligan and Enright compared 
notes as to the personal appearance of 
this Edward Fanning. 

“He’s about forty-five, said Milligan, 
“and tall and thin. You'd notice his 
high cheek bones. His hair was kind of 
sandy-gray last time I saw him; likely 
it’s grayer now. He’s got a queer little 
thin-lipped grin that you only see once 
ina while. He can put ona twang that 
sounds as if he’d been born with it.” 

“Well, that’s a good description of 
this man,” admitted Enright, “but it’s 
crazy to suppose he’d use his right 
name. He'd be absolutely sure to use 
any but that.” 

“Not this duck; he’s been in this 
game all his life and he’s never done a 
minute of time. He’s prouder than a 
peacock of working alone and always 
doing things different from _ other 
crooks. One of the kind that don’t talk 

















much, but go around hugging them- 
selves for their originality. Nothing 
would suit him better than to sign his 
name to a job of this kind, just for the 
fun of reading it himself. And you see 
he was plumb, dead sure there wouldn't 
even be a suspicion that the fancy horse 
had been stolen instead of burned. He 
didn’t think he was taking a shadow of 
risk. 

“Oh, yes, we'll find him, all right. He 
drifts into town now and then and 
prowls around by himself though he 
never pulls off anything here. He’s no 
great hand to blow himself, so there’s a 
good chance to get most of your money 
back.” 

Enright, having been compleiely con- 
vinced, made no difficulties about sur- 
rendering Ebon Maid to Al Sands, and 
Al, next day, started back for Board- 
man by easy stages, driving the mare 
and having hired a man at the garage to 
iake back Ware’s little car. Before he 
started he told Sally Belle everything 
over the long distance and arranged for 
the Sunday surprise on Mr. Horace 
Tate. 

“But how in thunder did you know 
that somebody had taken Ebon Maid 
out of the stable and put the old crate 
in her place before he burned the 
barn?” asked the puzzled horseman. “I 
know horses as well as the next fellow, 
but when there’s nothing left of them 
but cinders and burned bones they all 
look alike to me, I'll admit, especially 
when the head’s roasted clean off and 
no teeth left to go by.” 

“Didn’t I shoe Ebon Maid?” an- 
swered Al, Yankee fashion. “And 
wouldn’t I be pretty likely to notice that 
the stock shoes on the feet of that car- 
cass weren’t any more like the hand- 
made ones I fitted to Ebon Maid than 
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—well, than twenty-seven cents are like 
twenty-seven hundred dollars?” 

“By gosh!” ejaculated Horace; “I 
never once thought of that! 

“Tt’s no use to talk about it, Al,” de- 
clared Horace Tate, half an hour later 
for the tenth time. “You can say it was 
all fooling as often as you want to, but 
that don’t alter the facts. The mare’s 
yours and I won’t take her back—not 
without paying you what she’s worth; 
and I’d have to do a lot of thinking 
before I made up my mind | could af- 
ford to do that. Horace Tate may be a 
chucklehead but. he’s no welsher on a 
fair-and-square deal. I'll say, though, 
you got a damned good bargain, Al.” 

“But, dad,” interposed Sally Belle, 
“don’t you think it would be nice to 
keep Ebon Maid in the family, now that 
Al has—well, now that he’s put some- 
thing over on a Tate?” 

And it was right there that Horace 
saw the light and capitulated. 


VIII. 


Slim Eddie Fanning and Red Joyce 
met up casually in front of Kelly’s bar. 

“T t’ought,” remarked Red, “‘you was 
makin’ little ones out of big ones by this 
time. What happened? I been away.” 

“T would be,” gloomily explained 
Eddie, but the Albany gink’s got a pull 
and he didn’t like the fence smell of it. 
So they balled up the extradition and 
then they stuck it in a pigeonhole, me 
givin’ back the scads.” 

Slim peered at the light through his 
shell of beer, set it down and, leaning 
one elbow on the bar and resting the 
side of his head on his open hand, in- 
quired in a strictly friendly, confidential 
tone: “Say, Red, what’s the chance 
for an old guy like me in the gas-wagon 
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line? 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
UNDER the alias, Forger Gordon, James Gordon Saward, a prominent English barrister, is lead- 


ing a double life. He 


is an accomplished counterfeiter, 


and uses his skill to falsify the 


entry on the marriage register of a church where Lord Markley has married Stella Dare, a chorus 


girl. 


Grace, and causes an explosion which kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle. 


The Forger, although he already has a wife, becomes engaged to Lord Markley’s sister, Lady 


He alters 


the earl’s will so that Lady Grace receives an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—the bulk of the 


fortune. 


Lord Markley succeeds to the title of the Earl of Denmore. 


The treachery of Forger 


Gordon is discovered by Hugh Blair, the young superintendent of the Denmore estate in Scotland, 


Craig-y-Byrn. 


He tries to prevent the marriage, but is too late. 


He does, however, succeed in 


rescuing Grace from the Forger’s clutches immediately after the ceremony. 
The Forger makes an attempt on Blair's life, but it fails, although Blair is very badly injured. 
Stella Dare appears on the scene at Craig-y-Byrn and, by her insolent conduct, causes Lady Grace to 


leave the house. 


Stella is secretly administering poison to her husband, and Lady Grace’s de- 
parture leaves her free to carry on her villainy. 


Meanwhile the Forger revenges himself on one of his accomplices, Agar, by leading him into a 


police trap. 


In doing this, he uses the services of another notorious crook, Alphonso le Blanc. He 


also has under way a scheme to steal and negotiate some checks from the firm of Merchison & 
Hollybird, after they have been deposited in the mail box. 


CHAPTER LITT. 
NEWHAMPTON 


IGHT had fallen over the 

great city when Alphonso le 

Blane passed through the 

swing doors of  Blachitt’s 
Hotel and joined Forger Gordon and 
Benjamin in their private suite of 
rooms. 

The Forger looked up from his task 
of trying a postman’s uniform°on Ben- 
jamin, as Le Blanc entered. 

“Lock the door and tell your tale,” 
he said, removing the cigar from his 
lips. “I see by the way your wicked 
little face shines, and your beady eyes 
twinkle, that you’ve done friend Agar 
a bit of good. Stop your dancing, man, 
and let’s hear the news.” 

The excitable Le Blanc made a com- 
plete circuit of the room in waltz fash- 
ion before he subsided into the nearest 
chair. 

“T should like to have seen all the 
fun,” he chirruped, lighting a ciga- 
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rette, “but I didn’t dare. I started the 
chase and then had to let it go. The 
last I saw of Agar was that he had a 
hundred howling men and women at 
his heels. I waited till the evening 
paper came out, then streaked back 
here.” 

“Well, what does it say, man? Read 
it. Can’t you see I’m busy? A man 
can’t do twenty things at once. Chuck 
the details and get on to the gist.” 

The Forger’s deft fingers indicated 
places in the uniform where alterations 
were required and stuck in pins to 
mark the spots. 

“Well, here goes,”.said Le Blanc, and 
read the following news item: 

“An attempt on the part of a well-dressed 
man, apparently a foreigner, to get clear 
with a gentleman’s bag, about half past four 
this afternoon, had a startling sequel, when 
the arrest of the thief was accomplished a 
few minutes later at the top end of Holborn. 
His disguise having fallen off in a struggle 
with some of his pursuers, he was immedi- 
ately recognized by P. C. Hewetson, of the 
CX Division, as Tod Agar, a criminal with 
a very bad record. He has twice been con- 

















victed for participation in hotel robberies, 
and has already served several sentences. At 
the time of his capture there was a warrant 
out for his arrest on a charge of forging 
a check for seven hundred pounds.” 


The Forger looked severe. “A very 
improper account—calculated to arouse 
prejudices and hinder the straight 
course of justice. Poor Agar! I fear 
he’s in for a stiff sentence. With such 
a black calendar as he has, I don’t sup- 
pose that check forgery will bring him 
anything less than penal servitude for 
life. I’ve one thing to be thankful for,” 
he went on in an undertone, “he’s out 
of my way forever, and Magdalen 
May’s bit of money automatically be- 
comes mine.” 

Le Blane put the paper into the fire 
and watched it consumed in the flames. 


“Something new on, chief?” he 
asked, selecting a fresh cigarette. 
“Certainly,” the Forger replied 


coolly. “Do you think I dress up my 
man simply to-amuse myself or him? 
The day after to-morrow, we propose 
to,make the biggest haul of checks 
that the country has ever seen. Which 
reminds me, to-morrow morning, Al- 
phonso, I want you to open an account 
with a London bank—any one will do 
—and be ready to pay in a fairly big 
check. You'll have to see the assistant 
manager and ask him to have the check 
especially cleared, as you will want to 
draw against it the following day. 
Meantime, Benjy and I will be doing 
the same thing all over the metropolis.” 

Le Blanc listened open-mouthed to 
the daring scheme. Before that night 
closed, everything was in readiness for 
the great scoop. Forger Gordon and 
Jenjamin spent the next day in ar- 
ranging for a swift flight should ‘any- 
thing go wrong with their plans. So 
far, however, everything had pro- 
gressed perfectly, and a few minutes 
before six found the Forger and Le 
Blane watching at the window over- 
looking Newhampton Street, and wait- 
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ing calmly for the customary appear- 
ance of Merchison & Hollybird’s clerk 
with the huge basket of letters. 

At eight minutes to six they saw them 
posted. Three quarters of an hour 
slipped by; the foot traffic in the street 
gradually dwindled as offices closed for 
the night, and the time for the robbery 
drew nigh. 

“What time will the box be cleared¥” 
Le Blanc asked. 

“At eight o’clock,” responded the 
Forger cheerfully. “It’s now twenty 
to seven. Ah! here comes the faithful 
Benjamin.” 

They craned their necks and looked 
down. 

The fat man, dressed in postman’s 
uniform came leisurely into sight and 
passed on to the post box. Even at 
that distance, the watchers heard the 
jangle of his keys and the clang as he 
swung the iron door back. 

“Look! He does it to the life,” whis- 
pered the Forger, his eyes gleaming, as 
Benjamin’s big hand shot a stream of 
letters into a large green canvas bag. 
“Now the box is empty. Benjamin 
alters the time plate, slams the little 
red door to, gives a dexterous twist to 
the neck of the bag, slips it across his 
shoulder, and vanishes in the gloom. 
Alphonso, my boy, the first act in the 
little drama is done.” 

“But how’s he going to get the stuff 
in here?” asked Le Blane in amaze. 

“That’s easy enough, my son. The 
big bag is only half filled with letters. 
Inside, Benjamin has a long light over- 
coat and a hat, besides another cloth 
bag such as civil-service agents and law- 
vers’ clerks use to take their things 
about in. In the first quiet spot he gets 
to, he’ll put on the cap and overcoat, 
which will completely hide his uniform, 
put the green, official-looking bag into 
the cloth one, jump into a cab and 
drive on here. Now get everything 
ready for a quick job.” 

Having secured the door of the in- 








ner room in which they sat, the Forger 
set out a pile of brand-new envelopes 
bearing on the back the colored die- 
stamp of Merchison & Hollybird. 

“Now, Le Blanc, you must be ready 
to address a hundred or so envelopes 
in double-quick time. Hark! Here 
comes Benjamin!” 

The next moment a key grated in the 
lock and the big man lumbered in, 

“Here you are,” he cried, throwing 
the post bag on the table and tipping 
out the letters. “Everything O. K.” 

While Le Blane sorted them out, tak- 
ing note of those containing big checks, 
the Forger, with an open check book 
before him, wrote out duplicates, which 
he signed with facsimile of the signa- 
tures of J. A. Merchison and C. L. 
Hollybird. 

At lightning speed the bogus checks 
were put with the accompanying let- 
ters into the duplicate envelopes which 
Le Blane had addressed, the originals 
being consigned to the flames. 

In less than an hour the task was 
completed; the I‘orger made a few 
rapid calculations and turned to his ac- 
complices, his face beaming. 

“Gentlemen, we’ve netted just seven- 
teen thousand six hundred and forty 
pounds in paper money,” he said in an 
excited voice. “Out of that lot, if we’re 
smart, we ought to cash at least ten 
thousand pounds before the fraud is 
discovered. Now, Beniy, get out your 
coat again and put these doctored let- 
ters back.” 

It was a master stroke of ingenuity 
and daring. The next day and part of 
the following, Saward, Le Blanc, and 
Benjamin worked like horses at the 
task of cashing the checks. Not until 
Friday was the robbery discovered, 
when the world was staggered by the 
following newspaper announcement : 


In recent years no more cleverly devised 
and daring robbery has ever been carried 
out than that by which an amazingly ac- 
complished gang of thieves and forgers suc- 
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ceeded in gaining possession of checks to the 
face value of nearly twenty thousand pounds 
from a letter box in Newhampton Street. 

It appears that a clerk in the employ of 
Messrs. Merchison & Hollybird, turf com- 
mission agents of Collingworth Street, W. C., 
posted the checks a few minutes before six 
on the night of Thursday last. Almost every 
envelope was opened, and all the large checks 
abstracted, bogus checks bearing false sig- 
natures being substituted. Even the per- 
forated postage stamps and rubber stamp and 
envelopes used by Messrs. Merchison & 
Hollybird were imitated. 

Having already opened accounts with a 
number of banks, various members of the 
gang lost no time in paying in the genuine 
checks and in almost immediately drawing 
out large sums. 

To what extent Messrs. Merchison & 
Hollybird have been defrauded cannot at 
present possibly be estimated, but the amount 
appears likely to run into several thousands 
of pounds. 

It is thought that the robbery was accom- 
plished by one of the thieves dressed up as 
a postman, who opened the letter box with 
a skeleton key and abstracted the contents, 
which were quickly dealt with in the manner 
above described. 

Up to the time of going to press no ar- 
rests had been made. 


And all the time while the police of 
London were busily searching for their 
quarry, throughout the length and 
breadth of the metropolis, Le Blanc had 
succeeded in slipping out of the coun- 
try, while Forger Gordon with the 
trusty Benjamin returned once more to 
Scotland, resolved on pursuing still fur- 
ther the plot which Stella Dare was 
carrying on with such fiendish cruelty 
and cunning to put an end to the life 
of the invalid Earl of Denmore. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


EMPEROR OF CRIME, 


HANK you, waiter. I'll have cof- 

fee and a_ liqueur—Benedictine 

for me—what’s yours, Benjy ?—char- 

treuse for my friend, waiter, and bring 

two of Martin’s Manuel Garcia cigars. 
They’re the best you keep, I know.” 

Dinner was just finished in the big 














dining room of the Braemar—Edin- 
boro’s most fashionable hotel. Forger 
Gordon, with a satisfied sigh, pushed 
back his chair, and taking Ben- 
jamin’s arm, lounged leisurely to the 
smoking room. 

“T’ll tell you just what’s in my mind,” 
he said a minute later, as his cold blue 
eyes followed thoughtfully the curling 
filaments of azure smoke trailing to 
nothingness in the fire-warmed air. 
“Our new friend, the countess, is no 
more to be depended on than her poor, 
unfortunate sister was.” 

Benjamin held his glass, with the 
green liquid matching the color in his 
restless eyes, critically up to the light. 

“You mean the Countess of Den- 
more?” he said slowly. 

“Assuredly. She’s broken down un- 
der her pledges, given me most faith- 
fully when I had established her as 
Denmore’s wife, to keep me_ posted 
about everything that went on. You 
know the program—Denmore to die, 
Stella, a  merry-hearted  coroneted 
widow and I, perhaps, her husband. 
I’ve money enough to keep the posi- 
tion going, too.” : 

He stretched his long legs to the 
blaze and surveyed with satisfaction the 
single diamond of enormous size which 
gleamed in the plain gold band on his 
finger. 


“That’s supposing your own wife - 


doesn’t turn up and crab the deal,” re- 
plied Benjamin, emptying his glass and 
lighting the choice cigar. “There’s 
something else you are forgetting; it 
won’t do for you to be seen much in 
public near Craig-y-Byrn—at least, not 
yet awhile.” 

A low oath exploded on the Forger’s 
thin lips. “Bah! I tricked the police 
of London and Edinburgh, when the 
whole country has rung for weeks with 
the cry for the arrest of the man who 
forged forty thousand pounds’ worth 
of credit notes, the stranger who killed 
the woman in Dunkeld, and the slayer 
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of Magdalen May. Here I am, going 
safely about in one of the busiest towns 
in Britain—wanted for a dozen rob- 
beries, including the theft of Merchi- 
son & Hollybird’s checks—which, by 
the by, we’ve succeeded in cashing to 
the tune of over eleven thousand 
pounds—and not a detective looks on us 
with so much as the ugly eye of suspi- 
cion. Benjy, the police are fools, 
damned fools.” 

A frown puckered the fat man’s 
brow. ‘They may be; there's one per- 
son who isn’t though.” 

“Well ?” 

“Your wife, boss. Don’t forget— 
she knows you as the man ,who shot 
Miss May, and I don’t see how your 
marriage to the countess is coming off 
while she is alive.” 

There flashed into the Forger’s glit- 
tering blue eves a look Benjamin had 
often noticed there of late, a quick con- 
tracting of the pupils until they seemed 
like pin heads of deepest sapphire 
gleaming with alternating lights of 
dread and hate. 

“Yes, curse her! She'll hang me 
vet,” he muttered in sudden despond- 
ency. “She must be found and si- 
lenced.” He leaned forward and rested 
his handsome face in the upturned palm 
of his hand. “All the way from Lon- 
don right up to here we’ve been pass- 
ing Merchison & Hollybird’s checks, TI 
reckon we'd better part now, Benjy. 
While I spy out the ground round 
Craig-v-Byrn, you get back to London 
and find my wife. I know it’s a rotten 
job, verv much like looking for a needle 
in a cellar of hay. All the same, she 
must be found, or vou and IT go down 
forever. Where she went to from Rags 
Close, after the murder, T don’t know. 
The fact of having a child to lug about 
with her will no doubt help you to get 
more quickly on her trail.” 

“And vou, sir?” 

“T? Oh, I must help poor Denmore 
swWter end, and marry 


along to a 
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either his widow, or failing her, my old 
flame, Lady Grace. I don’t suppose 
her ardent love for me is altogether 
dead, and now that Blair is no longer 
in the land of the living, I have the 
whole field of conquest open before me, 
If one fails, I shall get the other for 
certain.” 

He spoke with a fine air of bravado 
and self-conscious pride, heightened by 
his many victories over women’s hearts. 
True, it was not difficult to understand 
wherein lay this wondrous power of 
winning others to his will; a striking 
figure, extraordinary good looks, and 
that irresistible magnetism which ren- 
dered the gentler sex as pliable under 
his mesmeric fascinations as clay in the 
hands of the modeler; all these things 
were calculated to make him a god in 
a woman’s eyes. 

Benjamin drew the scarlet-and-gold 
band from his cigar and tossed it into 
the fender. 

“Well, be careful. Mrs. Saward isn’t 
the only enemy you've got to fear. 
Don’t forget the old Highlander and 
his dogs.” 

The warning left the Forger’s face 
marbled with nameless fears. For a 
moment he leaned back, his eyes closed, 
and the long black lashes lay like vel- 
vet against the unnatural pallor of his 
skin. 

“That man is part of Heaven’s curse 
—my wife’s call for vengeance against 
me,” he said inwardly. ‘Then, in a sec- 
ond, his mood changed. He leaned to- 
ward Benjamin, his handsome face 
livid with hate. “You must go, and 
hardly rest day or night till that woman 
lies in her grave,” he whispered. “She 
stands like an accusing angel always in 


our path. Success, Benjamin, and 


greater triumphs than we have so far 
known, lie before us; and only that one 
woman can prevent our being what we 
have set out to be-——the greatest and 
most successful men who ever rose 
from the underworld of crime. To- 


morrow I go north, while you return 
to London. When your part is done, I 
shall rise swiftly to the summit of my 
fame—and you, faithful Benjy, will 
rise with me. Do you remember what 
IT told you the day vou elected to throw 
in your lot with mine?” 

“IT remember,” said the fat man 
simply. 

“Well, what did I say?” 

“That no soul on earth, in heaven, 
or in hell, could compete with you for 
the kingship of crime.” 

The Forger smiled. “Good boy. 
You haven't forgotten, and I make no 
bones about it. Since the time I told 
you that, I have never wavered or 
looked back in my self-appointed task. 
Long after I am dead, the name of 
Forger Gordon will be known, feared 
by some, coveted by others, but always 
looked upon with respect as the man 
who was no mere imitator, but an em- 
peror in his line. Now, Benjamin, if 
you still have faith in me, get away to- 
morrow early and prove your worth 
by finding and removing Mrs. Saward. 
There’s five thousand pounds for you 
the day you convince me that the work 
is done. Good night.” 

He rose and, with scrupulous care, 
dusted the tiny specks of cigar ash from 
his evening clothes. Then the door 
closed behind him and Benjamin was 
none-too-pleasant 





alone with his 
thoughts. 
CHAPTER LV. 
HUGH IS ENLIGHTENED. 
ON the fourth day after his return 
to consciousness, Hugh Blair was 
well enough to leave his couch and, 
with the aid of a stick, to walk slowly 
but hopefully beyond the narrow con- 
fines of Donaid Campbell’s inner room. 
Then it was that, to his amazement, he 
found himself face to face with the 
woman who had come once before so 
mysteriously into his life. 
“T believe this is the second time we 

















have met,” he said, looking at Mrs. Sa- 
ward curiously as he seated himself at 
the entrance to the cave, whence he 
commanded a wide view of the snow- 
clad hills and the rearing pines dusted 
here and there with gleaming white. 
“Aren’t you Mrs. Saward?” 

The woman put down the child and 
came timidly toward him. 

“T should have spoken to you before, 
but neither Mr. Campbell nor the doc- 
tor would let me see you lest you should 
have a relapse,” she said in a voice 
tinged with sadness. “I am Mrs. Sa- 
ward; you met me in Perth and brought 
me face to face with my husband on the 
night of his bogus wedding to Lady 
Markley.” 

Blair passed a wasted hand across 
his troubled forehead. ‘Ah, ves, I re- 
member now. What brought you to 
this place? The doctor tells me I was 
found buried alive in a cavern on the 
hills with a bomb beside me. I recol- 
lect nothing of the occurrence at all— 
nothing after I turned in at the lodge 
gates of Craig-y-Byrn and some one 
struck me down.” 

There was a far-away ring in his 
voice, as though he still lacked the 
power of coherent thought. 

“You don’t know who it was that 
attacked you and tried to murder you?” 
the woman asked. ‘Doctor McPherson 
found a fearful wound at the back of 
your head, where you had been hit with 
some heavy instrument.” 

Blair shot her a painful glance. “T 
have my suspicions,” he answered 
slowly. “I believe it was your hus- 
band!” 

Mrs. Saward betrayed no outward 
sign of surprise, except to put a fur- 
ther question: “Do you think he is 
anywhere in this neighborhood ?” 

He saw the frightened look that came 
into her weary eyes and hastened to 
reassure her. “It is hardly likely. 
Nearly a fortnight has gone since I 
was attacked. No one but he could 
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have had a motive for wishing me 
dead.” 

The wretched woman sat down on 
the bracken-covered ledge at the en- 
trance and faced Hugh Blair. “He is 
a bad man, Mr. Blair; the devil never 
made a worse. He murdered a girl 
in London only a week or two ago. I[ 
never thought he would stain his hands 
with blood.” 

Blair looked up, sudden curiosity 
growing in his thin face. “And he is 
still at large?” 

“The police haven't caught him; 
they never will. I was there and saw 
the crime committed.” 

“Who was his unfortunate victim?” 

“A sweetly pretty girl. Magdalen 
May, she called herself. Her real 
name was Josephine Barrington, at least 
she told me that was her real name, al- 
though she said no living soul but her- 
self knew it. Anyhow, she was buried 
under that name in Hoxton church- 
yard.” 

Blair drew in his breath. “It is 
dreadful the wrong that man has done 
during the past year,” he muttered. 
“Heaven only can keep toll of his wick- 
edness.” 

His mind ran back over the past. He 
remembered, with shuddering horror, 
the death of the aged earl of Denmore; 
the murder of the chorus girl in her 
bedroom at Craig-y-Byrn; the vile plot 
which had condemned him to penal 
servitude; the bigamous marriage, and 
the awful fate to which his beautiful 
sweetheart had so nearly fallen a vic- 
tim ; and now this last dreadful tragedy. 

“Tell me, how did this poor girl’s 
death come about?” he asked, as tears 
welled slowly into Mrs. Saward’s eyes. 

“She met me accidentally and got to 
know that I was the wife of the man 
under whose protection she was living. 
He had promised her marriage, too. 
She brought him, unsuspecting, to the 
hovel where I was living, to face me. 
OF course, in a moment, he realized his 
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game was up unless he could shut my 
mouth forever. Before I knew what 
he meant to do, he pulled out a pistol 
and fired point-blank at me, but Mag- 
dalen May stepped between us and 
saved my life at the cost of her own. 
Here is a photo of the poor girl. She 
gave it to me just before she died.” 

Mrs. Saward drew from her blouse a 
tiny locket of gold and put it reverently 
into Blair’s hand. 

Tenderly the young man looked on 
the face of the dead—a wondrously 
beautiful face, for all its signs of way- 
wardness and love of pleasure, 

“Poor child, so she was in that vil- 
lain’s power too,” he said with deep 
emotion. 

“Like many another woman who has 
looked upon James Saward’s face. 
They all go the same way; they sell 
their souls for him.” 

“Except one, Mrs. Saward, except 
one. Thank Heaven, she escaped be- 
fore it was too late!” A sudden flush 
of eagerness mounted the man’s wasted 
cheeks. 

“You mean Lady 
Blair?” 

“Yes. She, too, came near to meet- 
ing an awful end at James Saward’s 
hands, but Providence intervened in 
time to save her. Who is this man in 
the picture?” He pointed to the por- 
trait that filled the back of the locket. 

“A man named sip Miss May 
was with him before my husband met 
her. I believe he treated her very 
badly; that’s why she went to Jim.” 

Hugh snapped the locket to and 
handed it back. “I see; he played the 
good Samaritan did he, and ended by 
shooting her?” he said, his fine face 
hardening. “Well, he'll have a reckon- 
ing to pay, only the counts ape him 
are a thousand times more heavy. His 
wrong to you still remains unavenged. 

Mrs. ‘Seward, IT am strong enough now, 
I hope, to go back into the w orld again 
to take up my task of bringing that 


Markley, Mr. 


villain to justice. I can’t forget how 
he tried to rob me of the girl I love 
and succeeded in putting me away into 
penal servitude.” 

The woman’s dark eyes flashed. 
“The cur. His wickedness appears un- 
ending. Look what I have come to— 
this!’ She pointed to the ragged dress 
that barely ly sufficed to cover her wasted 
form and to the wretched garments 
which swathed her sleeping child. “In 
despair, with not enough money even 
to get food for myself and my child, I 
came up here, hoping to see Lady 
Markley. I knew she would help me, 
but she e 

A sudden fear clutched at the young 
man’s heart and left him faint with a 
nameless dread. “She’s safe?” he mut- 
tered in a hollow voice. 

“I think so, but she was not at 
Craig-y-Byrn.” 

“Not at Craig-y-Byrn?” 

“No! The countess told me she had 
gone away and would never come back 
again.” 

A riot of dreadful fears ran through 
Hugh’s brain. Was it possible, that 
while he had been lying ill in Donald 
Campbell’s poor home, the villain Sa- 
ward had succeeded once again in get- 
ting Lady Grace into his own power? 
The mention of the countess, too, sur- 
prised him, 

“T understood the Countess of Den- 
more was dead,” he repeated dazedly. 
“The lady you saw—what was she 
like?” 

Mrs. Saward considered a moment. 
a short, dark young girl, who looks 
as though she came off the stage. Fash- 

ionably dressed and wearing lots of 
rane Her hair is black; her face 
plump and full of color; altogether she 
is a very pretty, but bold-looking, 
woman,” 

“Stella Dare, as I live!” muttered 
Blair in amazement. “Did you say she 
told you Lady Markley had gone away 
for good ?” 




















“Yes. I asked her to help me. She 
refused, turned me out of doors into 
the snow, where the old Highlander 
found me and brought me here. I 
know Lady Markley was not at 
Craig-y-Byrn, because the manservant 
who first opened the door was the same 
man who was with you when you took 
me to the tea rooms in Perth, and he 
said her ladyship had gone away.” 

“Ah, that was Luke. So he told you 
that?” 

The relief which Mrs. Saward's 
words brought him filled Blair with re- 
newed hope and strength. 

“He said she had left a few days 
before, and had gone, he thought, to 
London.” 

Blair straightened up as a footfall 
sounded in the snow, and Donald 
Campbell with his dogs appeared in the 
doorway. 

“How now, Mr. Blair?” the old fel- 
low said in his frail voice that was so 
full of charm and cheer. “Here's 
tor McPherson. The good soul's come, 
I hope, to give you a clean bill of 
health.” 

“And to take me back with him in 
his trap—or whatever sort of convey- 
ance he has waiting in the road below 
—to Craig-y-Byrn,” answered Hugh 
with a brave laugh. “Mr. Campbell 
and you, doctor,” as McPherson strode 
heavily in, “I don’t wish to minimize 
the great services you have rendered 
me—services I can never forget or be 
too grateful for. Mrs. Saward here 
has told me news which puts new life 
into me and makes me feel a different 
man already. I’ve so much to do, doc- 
tor, that you must take me back with 
you to-day.” 

McPherson made a swift examina- 
tion of his patient. ‘Not to-day, Mr. 
Blaii, but to-morrow, if I find the same 
improvement going on, you shall be free 
to go your own way,” he said. 

And so, for twenty-four hours more, 
Hugh was forced to possess his soul 
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in patience, the while the great forces 
of evil, which already had wrought 
such havoc in his life, worked rapidly 
toward a tragic dénouement amid the 
spacious splendors of Craig-y-Byrn. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BLOODSTAINED 


GOWN, 


UCH water of sorrow and tragedy 

had flowed beneath the bridge of 

time since the fatal night Hugh Blair 

had so nearly come to a cruel end at 

the hands of Forger Gordon and his 
rascally confederate in crime. 

Now, once more feeling fairly well 
and strong, and prepared to cope with 
any danger or difficultv, Hugh was on 
his way to the great house, from whose 
doors had been driven the tender- 
hearted and beautiful girl of his fond- 
est dreams. 

He did not, of course, know of the 
strange happenings that had taken place 
at Craig-v-Pyrn: the reappearance of 
the real Stella Dare with her story of 
a premature burial; the hideous death 
which slowly but insidiously was being 
brought nearer to the young Earl of 
Denmore by this fiendish woman, and 
the latest exploits of Forger Gordon. 
His thoughts were only of Grace and 
how he could find her. When last they 
had met——how long it seemed since she 
came to him in his prison cell at Peter- 
head—they had plighted their troth 
and sworn by all that lovers hold most 
dear, to be true to each other through 
all eternity. 

Hugh was thinking of all this—men- 
tally framing a picture of the highly 
born girl who had so nobly proved her 
devotion to him, and inwardly worship- 
ing at the throne of her exquisite love- 
liness—as he walked openly up the wide 
graveled drive toward the front of the 
mansion. 

Behind him the winter sun, red and 
round and filling the western sky with 
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roseate hues that promised the dawn 
of a beautiful to-morrow, was sinking 
behind a ridge of pines and bathing the 
gray stone walls of Denmore’s stately 
home with softest radiance. How 
beautiful the place looked to his tired 
eyes, after dreary walls and a felon’s 
cell and the narrow confines of poor 
Donald Campbell’s mountain home! 

Hugh did not pause before the front 
door, but, as had been his custom for 
many a year, walked straight in. A 
manservant, with an unfamiliar face, 
stood at the foot of the great staircase. 

“Pardon me, sir. I have orders to 
let no one pass upstairs,” he said, his 
masklike face betraying no interest in 
the matter at all. 

Hugh stared at him in obvious sur- 
prise. “I am sorry to ask you to dis- 
obey any orders. Perhaps you don’t 
know who I am?” he said quietly. 

“Nor do I care. The countess’ 
orders—no one is to go upstairs.” 

“May I ask if there is any reason 
for this?” 

“His lordship is dangerously ill.” 


“H’m. And where is her ladyship?” 
“You mean the Countess of Den- 
more?” 


“Exactly.” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you.” 

Blair nodded. “I happen to be his 
lordship’s confidential secretary and the 
factor to the estate,” he said. “Perhaps 
you will be so good as to find her lady- 
ship and ask if she will see me?” 

The words so quietly spoken pro- 
duced an electrical effect on the ma- 
chinelike man; without a word he 
walked rapidly up the stairs and dis- 
appeared round the bend at the top 
of the first flight. 

Hugh remained in the hall, strangely 
_ ill at ease. What changes had come 
over the old house, that he, a trusted 
and honored servant, should be held 
in leash by the word of an untutored 
lackey? 

He turned 


to enter one of the 





ground-floor rooms, when a_ faint 
sound, coming from afar off, was borne 
to him above the gravelike stillness that 
seemed to hang like the shadow of 
death over Craig-y-Byrn. <A second’s 
eerie stillness and then once again that 
noise—like a woman’s cry new-stifled in 
her throat, and the voice so curiously 
like that of the girl he loved. 

The young man swung round as a 
hand touched him lightly on the shoul- 
der. 

“Why, Luke, this is a pleasure to see 
you again. Where are you off to?” 
Blair asked, for the old butler was 
dressed for a journey and carried a kit 
bag in his hand. 

“T’ve done wi’ Craig-y-Byrn, sir,” the 
man answered in a voice that shook. 
“After seven and twenty years, I’ve 
got notice to quit. It’s her ladyship, 
Mr. Hugh.” He cast a frightened 
glance about him; then, lowering his 
voice, he put his hand over his mouth. 
“She’s a fiendish devil. We’re all go- 
ing, one by one. She’s gettin’ new ones 
in to fill our places.” 

Blair heard the rustle of a woman’s 
silken petticoat overhead. 

“Quick, Luke, tell me. 
Lady Grace?” he whispered. 

“Gone to London, sir. I traveled up 
with her and took her personal belong- 
ings to a house in Charles Street, Berk- 
eley Square.” 

A sigh of relief escaped the young 
man. 

“Thank Heaven, she’s well out of this 
place! I thought ” He glanced up 
as Stella Dare, radiant in a gorgeous 
afternoon tea gown, appeared at the 
top of the stairs. “Well, good-by, 
Luke. I wish you well. If you’re not 


Where is 





leaving Dunkeld immediately, meet me 
at the Taybank to-morrow at eleven. 
Tell my old friend, John McIntosh, that 
I said you were to wait for me. T’ll 
come,” he added, lowering his voice to 
an undertone, “and see things put right 
for you.” 














“Thank you, sir, and please be care- 
ful to look after the young master.” 

He turned away, but not before he 
had shot Blair a warning glance. The 
next moment, as he disappeared with 
his bag, the countess came gayly down 


the stairs and, with a silvery laugh, ex- 


tended her jeweled fingers to the aston- 
ished young man. 

“Come into the drawing room, Mr. 
Blair,” she said, leading the way, her 
dainty satin slippers making no sound 
as she tripped lightly over the thick 
carpet. “I have heard such lots about 
you lately, of your wonderful escape 
from Peterhead—a long-overdue re- 
lease [ ought rather to call it—and your 
intimate connection with my husband’s 
business in this house.” 

She spoke with conscious pride and 
lowered her voice ingratiatingly as the 
good-looking fellow followed her into 
the room. 

Hugh eyed her suspiciously. He 
saw that she was in a state of nervous 
agitation which she strove hard to hide 
by her superb powers of acting and 
the swift flow of her words. More, he 
remembered the faithful Luke’s part- 
ing warning—“Look after the young 
master ;” and the strangely weird cry 
that seemed to have been wrung from 
the innermost depths of a woman’s 
heart, as it floated through the silent 
corridor of the house, came to his mem- 
ory once more. 

The dusk was falling and heavy 
shadows hung about the room. The 
girl, breathing freely at last, flung her- 
self on the wide ottoman and bade Blair 
sit down. 

“T believe you have a position here 
as my husband’s right-hand man,”’ she 
. said insinuatingly, trying to catch each 
fleeting expression that passed over his 
boyish face. “You are aware, of course 
—if not, it is my duty to tell you—that 
the earl is in such a serious state of 
health that I hardly dare hope that he 
will ever require your services again.” 
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Blair bowed his head in silent ac- 
knowledgment. The hint did not con- 
cern him at all. Out of the very con- 
siderable reward he had received in 
consequence of his having been instru- 
mental in restoring the great pearl neck- 
lace, he had saved enough to make him 
independent for life. What did con- 
cern him, however, was the peculiar 
metallic hardness of this woman’s voice 
—clear, vibrant notes such as he had 
never heard before. 

His mind flew back to that fateful 
night, not so many months ago, when 
he had brought Stella Dare to bay in 
the very act of stealing the parcel of 
bank notes, deposited by Lady Grace in 
the cavity in the wall. He remembered 
that the frightened girl had not spoken 
like this. Her voice was soft and low 
and winning. Besides, she received him 
now as though they had never met be- 
fore. 

In a flash, the great suspicion was 
born. Stella Dare had been killed and 
buried and was supposed to have come 
to life again. Were this girl and Stella 
Dare one and the same? He doubted 
it. 

“T don’t wish to appear harsh. I am 
merely stating what you would speed- 
ily come to regard as an obvious fact,” 
she went on, emboldened by the quiet- 
ness with which he had received his 
dismissal. “I’m sure, too, Mr. Blair, 
we shall part as very good friends.” 

“Thank you.” 

And then she gave him the opporiu- 
nity he had all along been waiting for. 

“T am just about to ring for tea,” 
she murmured. “Perhaps you would 
like some. I am certain we shall be 
able to compose our little differences, 
if we have any, quite amicably.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Hugh. “Will your 
ladyship permit me to ring?” 

“Thank you.” 

With a forced laugh of gratitude, she 
sank back on the cushions. 

Blair, who knew every inch of the 
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room, went straight, not to the bell rope, 
but to the switch, and turned on the 
light. In the flood of yellow radiance, 
the countess was revealed to his keen 
scrutiny—Stella Dare in face and form, 
yet not Stella Dare at all. He could 
swear to that. 

“Do you ever see Mr. Brockfield 
now?” he asked quickly, springing the 
question on her so suddenly that she 
was momentarily taken off her guard. 

“Mr. Brockfield? I don’t know such 
a man,” she replied, eying him curi- 
ously. “Shall we have some tea?” 

She rose to touch the bell rope, but 
Blair stepped between her and the wall. 

“What ? You don’t remember 
Brockfield, the blackmailer ?”’ 

“What nonsense you are talking, Mr. 
Blair. I have nothing to do with any 
blackmailers, and as for Brockfield, 
why, I’ve never heard the name before.” 

She yawned as though the subject 
were boring her. 

“T see. So you have no recollection 
of Mr. Hammond Brocktield, of Hans 
Road, Epsom, commission agent?” 

“None whatever. You must have 
taken leave of your senses. [ shall be 
obliged if you will kindly retire from 
the room.” 

She was angry now. Too late, she 
realized, he had led her into a very 
cleverly baited trap. 

“T am sorry your ladyship’s memory 
serves you so badly,” he persisted, with 
a smile of open triumph. “Let me re- 
fresh it by narrating a few simple 
facts.” 

“JT refuse to listen,” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot and regarding him impe- 
riously. 

“You daren’t. Perhaps when you 
have heard me out, you may choose to 
recollect.” His voice was vibrant with 
hardly suppressed satisfaction, as he 
watched her discomfiture. “It was 
about eight o’clock one night some four 
or five months ago. I was watching 


the spot where Brockfield, the black- 
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mailer, your ladyship’s friend, was to 
find the sum of five thousand pounds in 
bank notes. You, however, found 
them first, or thought you did, and 
i ” 

“It is a lie, a damnable lie,” she 
screamed vulgarly, losing all self-pos- 
session under the nerve-trying ordeal. 
“T tell you, I have never seen you in 
my life before.”’ 

“And I tell you,” he retorted, spring- 
ing swiftly forward and seizing her 
hand, “that you are not the real Stella 
Dare, but an unprincipled impostor. 
You aren’t the girl who was shot and 
—good Heaven, what does this mean?” 

As he made a movement to grip her 
arm, his fingers closed on a fold in her 
gown. Like one in a dream, he re- 
leased her and started back, staring 
with horror-dilated eyes at his extended 
left hand, warm with a sticky moisture. 

“Blood! Blood!” he cried. “You 
fiend, what have you done?” 

She gave him no further time to ques- 
tion, but with a sob of rage and de- 
spair, turned and darted toward the 
door that led into the library. Before 
he could reach it, she had slammed it 
to, and turned the key in the lock. 

A horrible fear assailed Blair. Above 
her wild laugh of savage triumph, he 
seemed to hear again that strange cry 
that had rung so weirdly through the 
house a few minutes before, and which 
reminded him so much of his own dear 
sweetheart. Was it possible that, after 
all, Luke had been mistaken; that Lady 
Grace was not in London at all, but 
in some deadly peril within the in- 
closing walls of Craig-v-Byrn? 

The thought goaded him into action. 
This girl was reckless, desperate, fight- 
ing for a great position, playing for 
heavy stakes. There was nothing she 
might not do to gain her end. And 
then there was Luke’s sinister warn- 
ing: “Be careful to look after the 
young master.” Hugh sprang to the 
door and strove with might and main 
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to force the lock, but it easily resisted 
all his efforts. 

“She shan’t escape,” he decided, and 
with that, dashed into the hall, locked 
the drawing-room door behind him and 
pocketed the key. Then he closed the 
big front door in a similar way. 

It took him barely a minute to slip 
along the vast corridors to the servants’ 
quarters and there to bar every possi- 
ble avenue of escape. That done, he 
turned and retraced his way to the 
grand staircase. Stella Dare was in 
the act of creeping softly down. 

“Stop, you cannot get away!” Blair 
cried, as he mounted the stairs. But a 
mad, unreasoning terror seemed to have 
seized the woman, for she turned and 
fled screaming away into the darkness. 

“T’ve locked every door,” he shouted 
after her. ‘“There’s no other way out.” 
And with that he raced on in the wake 
of the fugitive. 

A thousand guilty fears haunted her 
thumping brain, and into the noise of 
Blair’s padding footsteps drawing every 
moment nearer, she read the ghostlike 
sounds of avenging phantoms, pursuing 
her to a fearful end. Like one de- 
mented, she turned this way and that, 
but never for one instant throwing 
Blair off the scent. 

Who can tell what fears assailed her 
in those few awful moments, when the 
grave shadow of certain discovery 
loomed swiftly nearer and settled in an 
overwhelming cloud upon her blood- 
guilty soul? Somewhere in that house, 
her husband lay sick almost unto death, 
and now that she was unmasked, her 
sin would assuredly be brought home 
to her. After weeks of steady, insid- 
ious poisoning, she could never hope to 
free herself from the dread suspicion 
of having caused his end. This man 
must know her secret already; other- 
wise why did he pursue her with such 
relentless fury? She, too, had caught 
Luke’s words of warning to Blair, and 
the knowledge that she stood on the 


brink of discovery quickened to life a 
thousand fears and terrors in her reel- 
ing brain. Besides, there was some- 
thing else, more awful than the hus- 
band, almost dying—the blood still 
warm upon her clothes! Blair would 
find her out. Certain discovery faced 
her at every turn. 

More than once, in that mad flight 
for safety, she stumbled and fell, strik- 
ing her head against the wall and on 
the stairs, but she rose again and went 
on, with the iron-faced avenging man 
always at her heels. 

Now she reached her husband’s 
room. The door stood ajar. Crying 
pitifully, like a wounded animal goaded 
by pain, Stella Dare reeled in, and 
locked the slammed door in her pur- 
suer’s face. 

“He shall never have me; never find 
out what I have done,” she panted, 
casting a wild glance about the room, 
until her terrified gaze came to rest on 
the earl’s corpselike face. “Fool that 
I am! I’ve soaked him with poison, 
but they'll never be able to connect me 
with it.” 

In that moment of time, a hell-sent 
inspiration seized her. She remem- 
bered -that a door in her husband’s 
dressing room led by a narrow flight of 
stairs down to the servants’ hall below. 

“While this keeps him busy here, I 
can slip away and get out of a down- 
stairs window,” she muttered, and pick- 
ing up a big reading lamp, shattered the 
globe on the corner of the mantel, aid 
poured the oil in a_ swift-spreading 
stream over the carpet and under the 
door. 

“That will detain him,” she said, 
laughing with diabolical cunning and, 
striking a match, set it to the velvety 
pile. Ina flash it leaped into flame— 
a living stream of fire that ran across 
the floor and crept into a passageway. 

She heard Blair’s thunderous blows 
upon the woodwork, tossed the broken 
vessel onto the bed where her husband 
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lay, and, a cruel smile lurking about her 
lips, made her last bid for safety. 





CHAPTER LVIil, 
WHO WAS THE WOMAN? 


UGH, standing in the smoke-filled 

corridor, heard the slamming of 

the inner door of the sick earl’s bed- 

room, and knew that, for the moment, 
Stella Dare’s cunning had beaten him. 

The situation was a desperate one. 
Locked in a living tomb of smoke, reek, 
and flame, what chance could the in- 
valid have of making any effort to save 
himself ? 

All this flashed through Blair’s quick 
brain, the while his hands and shoul- 
ders strove with might and main to 
break in the stout oak portal. 

But his own illness and long confine- 
ment had, in reality, left but a shadow 
of Blair’s former self; his wasted 
strength was pitted in vain against the 
solid wood and a stout steel lock. De- 
spair began to grow upon him; he dare 
not run the risk of losing valuable mo- 
ments by racing downstairs to summon 
help, yet every second brought the in- 
valid, lying unconscious on his bed of 
pain, nearer to a terrible end. 

The silence-that hung over the house 
as Blair paused in his frantic task was 
dissipated by the sudden tinkle of fall- 
ing glass and a swish of air, which was 
followed by a dense cloud of acrid 
smoke blown from under the door. 
Only too well the daring rescuer knew 
what had happened; the heat had 
cracked and shattered the windows and 
a continuous rush of air would quickly 
fan the fire into a perfect tornado of 
flame. 

Again and again Blair threw himself 
against the door, which, however, re- 
sisted every effort. In the deep gloom, 
he could see nothing save a stout hall 
chair which might help him to force 
an entrance, This he swung above his 
head, and rained fierce blows the while 
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he filled the darkness with loud cries 
for assistance. The chair splintered to 
matchwood in his hands; part of the 
center panel was giving, but some min- 
utes must elapse before he could make 
an opening large enough to drag poor 
Denmore from certain destruction. 
He tore with his hands till the flesh 
was ripped to the bone and long streams 
of blood ran down his arms, but the 
opening so made scarcely big 
enough to admit his fingers. 

In his desperation, he bethought him 
of another more effective weapon—an 
ancient andiron that stood in the fire- 
place of one of the rooms at the end 
of the passageway. Rushing away, he 
secured this new battering-ram and 
again attacked the weakened panel. 

This time his efforts met with suc- 
cess. He was at last able to get his 
arm through the opening and turn the 
key, unlocking the door. Through the 
blinding reek of smoke, he reeled into 
the room. 

There could be no question now that 
Craig-v-Byrn was in dire _ peril. 
Through the broken casements a steady 
stream of air fed the conflagration. 
The bed on which Denmore lay, 
writhed in helpless pain, smoked in 
ruin, while on every side burning fur- 
niture crackled furiously. 

Blair dashed to the bed, and taking 
Denmore up, wound a blanket around 
him. Then he fled from the room and 
carried his almost-insensible burden to 
safety. : 

A seared group of men and women 
thronged the landing, but as great 
clouds of smoke billowed along the 
wind-swept corridor, they threw down 
the inadequate hand appliances and 
scattered just as the young factor ap- 
peared. 

Blair ran a lightning glance over the 
mass of scared faces and was thank- 
ful to see the valet’s still among them. 
The fire and his fears for his mas- 
ter’s safety, had drawn him instine- 
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tively back to the mansion just as he 
was passing through the park gates. 

“Here, Luke, take your master, put 
him in a room at the far end of the 
house, and get clothes on him, in case 
we have to leave the place—in which 
case have a closed auto ready and drive 
him to the lodge. You, fellow—I don’t 
know your name—telephone to Perth 
for fire engines; we shall need plenty 
of help to save the place from ruin.” 

No longer was there any doubt of the 
danger in which the noble mansion 
stood. The quiet, insistent pur of the 
fire had grown into a mighty roar, and 
already great sheets of red light were 
illuminating the blackness of the 
stricken home. 

Blair acted swiftly and observantly. 
Following Luke into the library, he 
turned on the light, and made a swift 
examination of Denmore. 

“He’s frightfully ill, Luke, and 
senseless from shock and weakness, but 
I see no sign of blood anywhere, do 
you?” 

The valet’s quick eyes and deft hands 
seemed busy everywhere. 

“His lordship has met with no phys- 
ical hurt, if that’s what you mean, sir.” 

“IT wanted to know, that’s all,” an- 
swered Hugh grimly, and his thoughts 
returned involuntarily to Stella Dare 
and the great patch of blood on her 
arm and sleeve. Somehow, strive to 
keep it back as he might, the thought 
would come to him of some sinister 
connection between that crimson stain 
and the fancied woman’s cry that had 
rung through Craig-y-Byrn earlier in 
the afternoon. 

“That woman had some dread se- 
cret to conceal,” he muttered, as he 
pushed his way through the frightened 
servants and sped once more toward 
the upper rooms. 

A great change had taken place in 
those few minutes spent in carrying 
Denmore to safety. No longer was the 
conflagration confined to the earl’s bed- 


room. Devouring everything before it, 
the fire had caught the floor and panel- 
ing on either side of the passage, with 
the result that Blair found his farther 
upward progress barred, not only by a 
hissing, scorching wall of fire, but by 
a huge gap in the flooring, through 
which chairs and chests and fragments 
of blazing woodwork fell, hurtling amid 
a stream of sparks into the hall below. 

It was then, when the dread truth 
was made clear to him that no possible 
hope existed of fighting his way far- 
ther, that a woman’s piercing cry for 
succor rang out above the throb. of 
the fire. 

Blair turned sick at the knowledge of 
his own helplessness. No human hands 
could bridge the rapidly widening gulf 
that cut off completely the upper por- 
tion of the house from all chance of 
aid. 

Again the piteous call came down to 
him; he stared upward through the 
wreathing whorls of smoke and fan- 
cied for an instant that he saw a girl’s 
form standing out in dull relief against 
the lurid glare. 

“Don't try to come down by the 
stairs. Escape that way is quite cut 
off,” he shouted. “Show yourself at 
a window in the front of the house 
and, if no help comes, climb out onto 
the roof.” 

“All right.” 

The answer came back in a choking 
sob, so faint as hardly to be heard. It 
gave him hope, however, to know that 
the helpless creature, so cruelly trapped, 
would take the only chance of safety 
left to her. 

Downstairs something like order 
reigned. Luke had seen his master into 
safety; most of the girls and women 
had been dispatched for assistance; al- 
ready the wires had flashed their mes- 
sages to every quarter, and the fire 
engines were beginning to arrive. 

As Blair stepped into the hall, he 
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met Luke and his assistants dragging 
the house hose up the stairs. 

“It’s all you can do. Prevent the 
flames from getting down; but I fear 
the place is doomed. There’s some 
one ws 

He got no further, for the floor over- 
head fell in and brought down tons of 
blazing wood, which blocked the stairs 








and filled the hall with wind-blown 
sparks. 
Leaving Luke to battle with the 


débris Hugh ran outside. 

At the edge of the garden terrace he 
turned and glanced upward. The 
gleaming walls of Craig-y-Byrn were 
bathed in a red glow. He thought of 
the warning sunset and shivered ap- 
prehensively. Had Stella Dare es- 
caped? And who was the girl im- 
prisoned in the burning building? 

His staring eyes ran from point to 
point, along line after line of cracked 
and shivering windows, until he saw, 
framed in one of them, the figure of 
a despairing, white-faced girl. Who 
was she? And what power of heaven 
or earth could avail to save her? 


CHAPTER LVIITI. 


ACCUSED OF MURDER! 
the morning that Lady Grace 


OX 
Markley, after the overnight pas 
sage at arms with his brother’s wife, 
went to Dunkeld station to take the train 
to London, Mrs. Simmons, the house 
keeper, sat in the carriage beside her. 
Grace’s beautiful face wore a look of 
grave anxiety. 
“T hate playing the part of spy, but 
I see no help for it, if Alan’s life is to 
be saved,” she said as the carriage 
rolled over the stately bridge spanning 


the Tay. “The trouble will be if she 
suspects.” 
Mrs. Simmons’ good-natured face 


lost its customary smile. “TI don’t think 


the countess is likely to do that, mi- 
lady,’ she replied, “if you play your 
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part well. The real difficulty would 
be if she dismissed me before you re- 
turned. There would be no certainty 
of your gaining admission to the house 
in the guise of a parlor maid then.” 

Grace smiled wanly. “We must 
chance that. I shall take Luke up to 
London with me to throw dust in the 
countess’ eyes. Then, on Thursday, I 
shall turn up in answer to your adver- 
tisement for a parlor maid; you will 
engage me and put me in charge of my 
brother’s rooms. I may as well speak 
my mind freely, Mrs. Simmons; my 
opinion is that the countess is slowly, 
but nevertheless surely, poisoning 
Alan!” 

The housekeeper breathed heavily. 

“You are quite right in appearing to 
go away, milady,” she agreed. “That 
woman is so cunning that if she knew 
you were in the house watching her, 
she would take such precautions when 
giving the earl poison that neither you 
nor | would ever have a chance of get- 
ting any evidence against her, or of 
stopping her in her dreadful work. | 
hope you will lose no time in getting 
back to the house.” 

The kindly gray eyes looked so trou- 
bled that Grace almost repented leav- 
ing her brother even for a couple of 
days. Yet, what else could she do? 
Lady Denmore was all-powerful; as 
Alan's wife, she had it in her power 
to work her evil will upon him, 

However, on Thursday, after Luke 
had returned and_ reported _ that 
his young mistress had taken up her 
residence with a friend -in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, Grace herself 
was back at Craig-y-Byrn in the ca- 
pacity of a first house-parlor maid. 
And from the first moment of her com- 
ing, Stella Dare was continually under 
observation. 

So cleverly disguised was Grace that 
the other never for a moment suspected 
her. Again and again she intrusted 
medicine, glasses of hot milk, and jars 

















of fiuid beef tea to the girl to convey 
to the earl’s room. It was the fact 
of Stella Dare’s persistent refusal to 
engage the services of a qualified nurse, 
coupled with the amazing discovery on 
that night when the woman herself had 
drunk the doctored draft prepared 
for her ailing husband, that aroused 
Grace’s suspicions and led her to take 
the course of coming, disguised as a 
servant, into Craig-y-Byrn. 

A week had passed, a week fraught 
with many possible dangers and 
chances of discovery for the plucky 
girl, The afternoon post brought her 
a letter from a doctor friend. In the 
quiet seclusion of the small bedroom 
which had been allotted to her at the 
top of the house, she read through the 
astonishing missive. It was as follows: 

My Dear Lany Grace: I can't, of course, 
guess what extraordinary freak of fancy 
leads you to masquerade under the name of 
Mary Fraser in your brother’s house, nor 
why vou send me mysterious sealed jars of 
milk and other liquids for chemical analysis, 
but [ do know that there is something 
dangerous in every small jar, for I have 
found in each very decided traces of arsenic, 
which, as you know, is deadly poison. I send 
you the results of my examination which 
chow that equivalent quantities of arsenic, 
frequently applied, over a long period, would 
undoubtedly produce fatal results. I should 
feel much easier in my mind if you would 
let me know how the exhibits came into 
your possession. With very kind regards, 
sincerely yours, 

ArtHur Ransome Dean, M. D. 

Grace’s face was dead-white by the 
time she had finished the letter. She 
flung it on the dressing table and paced 
the room in thoughtful agitation. 

“The fiend! She’s slowly murder- 
ing Alan,” she muttered, clenching her 
small hands in an agony of dread. 
“Thank Heaven, this week I have been 
able to intercept a good many of the 
roses she has prepared for him! Now, 
what is the best thing to do?” 

After a little reflection, she decided 
to write a full description of the dis- 
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covery she had made to the police offi- 
cials at Perth and to intrust the let- 
ter to Mrs. Simmons, whose services, 
fortunately, the countess still retained. 

Her statement ran as follows: 

Craic-Y-Byrn House, 
Near Dunkeld, N. B. 
To THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pocice, Perth. 

Dear Sir: It is my duty to inform you 
of some very distressing events which have 
been taking place, and of which I am the 
sole witness, in this house, belonging to my 
brother, the Earl of Denmore. Some weeks 
ago, he was joined by a woman, Miss Dare, 
who, having produced proof of her mar- 
riage to him, took up her position in the 
house as the Countess of Denmore. 

Irom the very first, I had cause to be 
suspicious of her behavior toward my 
brother, who for some time has been a great 
invalid. I regret to say these suspicions have 
heen verified to the extent which you sce 
indicated in the inclosed copy of a letter 
from a medical friend, Doctor Dean, of 
Edinburgh, who finds that certain liquids pre- 
pared by the countess for her husband's use 
contain considerable quantities of arsenic. 

I therefore charge Stella, Countess of Den- 
more, with attempting to murder her hus- 
band, by means of—— 

Grace suddenly ceased in her task 
and sat up, shivering apprehensively. 
So engrossed had she been in the com- 
position of the letter that she had not 
heard the soft opening of the door, nor 
dreamed for a moment that a woman, 
with hate-filled eyes, crouched like a 
panther on the threshold. 

Stella Dare stood motionless, while 
Grace, in a half-audible voice, read 
through what she had written. An 
overwhelming fear took possession of 
the unhappy wretch as Grace read out 
the words—“T charge Stella, Countess 
of Denmore, with attempting to mur- 
der.” There was the swift rustle of 
of a silken robe, a quick gasp of sur- 
prise from the disguised girl; then 
Stella Dare stood before her, flourish- 
ing the incriminating letter in her hand. 

“So this is how vou spy on me, is 
it?” she said, stepping back and lock- 
ing the door, the key of which she 
slipped into her dress. “My new 
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house-parlor maid is none other than 
my dear sister-in-law, who would ac- 
cuse me of murder.” 

Grace lifted her dark head proudly 
and faced her enemy with superb calm 
ness and scorn. 

“You are welcome to read the let 
ter you have snatched from me,’’ she 
answered quietly. “You will learn 
from it that I do accuse you of at- 
tempted murder.” 

Stella flashed such a gleam of in- 
sensate hate at her adversary as caused 
Grace to recoil in horror. 

“You devil! You would write these 
lies about me?” Stella asked in a sibi- 
lant whisper, crouching her lithe form 
as she drew nearer the unhappy girl. 

Still Grace regarded her unflinch- 
ingly. “They are not lies, as my friend, 
Doctor Dean, will be prepared to prove. 
You have been stealthily and systemat- 
ically poisoning my brother with ar- 
senic ever since you into this 
house. Whatever vile motive prompted 
you, I can you 
thought by his death to succeed to the 
large income of twenty-five thousand a 
year he now enjoys, let me tell you that 
such income would die with him and re 
vert to me the giver of it.” 

Stella’s full carmine lips parted in 
a shrill Jaugh, like the cackle of a 
fiend. “You think to deceive me by 
such lies?” 

“Tt matters not either way; vou will 
never touch another penny of Den- 
more money.” 

For an instant the guilty woman 
shrank back beneath the other’s scorn. 
Even her venomous rage and hatred 
could not bear up against the flash of 
those royal eyes. She bit her lip till 
the blood came, and found action in 
going to the fireplace and dropping 
Grace’s letter into the flames. Her face 
was heavy with rage when the last of 
the paper crumbled into ashes. 

‘What do you intend to do?” she 
asked in a savage whisper. 


came 


only guess; but if 


Grace regarded her steadily. “T shall 
not step an inch aside from my pur- 
pose. You have tried to kill one of 
the best men in all the world. You 
can look for no mercy from me. I 
shall inform the police and have you 
put under arrest immediately.” 

She turned toward the door, forget- 
ful of the other’s precaution in lock- 
ing it. The action sealed her fate, for 
with a scream Stella Dare sprang upon 
her, wound her arm about her throat, 
and, catching up a heavy candlestick 
from the mantel, brought it down with 
murderous force on Lady Grace's head. 
With a moan, the poor girl stumbled 
and fell prone in the doorway. Once 
more the fear-maddened woman leaped 
upon her and raised the deadly weapon; 
she paused with it still held aloft as a 
man’s step sounded heavily on the stairs 
below. <A second later she heard the 
new footman’s voice raised in speak- 
ing her own name. 

Quickly she lifted the helpless body 
and flung it across the bed, just as 
silently she turned the key in the lock 
and stepped out on the landing. Too 
late to escape detection, for Barret, the 
new flunky, had seen her. 

“Milady, Mr. Blair, the factor, is 
downstairs in the hall and wishes to 
see you,” he said. 

Stella Dare drew in her breath. A 
false step either way and discovery of 
her crime must inevitably come. 

“tT will be down at once,” she said, 
and ran lightly over the stairs to where 
Hugh impatiently awaited her. The 
bloodstain on her gown had yet to do 
its work for evil or for good. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

A VAIN SACRIFICE, 
WHEN (irace opened her eyes, they 
met nothing but a huge, gray mist 
that shut out all else from her sight. 
She was dimly conscious of lying on 
something softy ; as she moved, she felt 
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a warm moistness at the back of her 
hand and an excruciating stab of pain 
galvanized her benumbed body into ac- 
tion. 

Slowly she drew herself into a sit- 
ting posture and stared only half-com- 
prehendingly around. A single incan- 
descent still gleamed over the table. 
The window was but a black patch, 
telling her that the fading dusk had 
turned to night. 

What was this film that clouded her 
eyes? With difficulty she staggered to 
her feet, putting one shaking hand to 
her head. She drew it away all cov- 
ered with blood. The ved sight brought 
back the fleeting horror of Stella 
Dare’s treachery. Of course, she re- 
membered éverything now—the burned 
letter, the accusation, the blow that 
had knocked her senseless. 

She walked to the washstand, poured 
out some water and bathed her aching 
eyes. Like magic every faculty re- 
turned, and with their returning, the 
terrible truth became clear. 

“Fire! The place is on fire,” she 
cried, blanching a little, but ran to the 
door and flung it wide. 

A dense volume of acrid vapor 
poured in, driving her back and half 
suffocating her with its pungency. 
Even so, her splendid courage and 
steady nerve did not fail her; quite 
calmly she dipped a towel in water, 
wrung it out, and tied it across her 
mouth. Thus safeguarded, she essayed 
once more to descend to safety. 

Two flights down she went, when 
red ruin met her gaze—an inferno of 
smoke and flame that wreathed and 
roared into a mighty volume of terri- 
fying sound. At every step the heat 
became more intense; already she could 
smell the singeing of her hair, and every 
nerve shuddered beneath the scorching 
of her tender skin. 

Now she flung a vibrant call for help 
into the sparking haze, and stood quite 
still to catch some answering sound. 
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It came at last in a man’s strong voice, 
and as his words fell upon her strain- 
ing ears, she clasped her hands to her 
heart, and a prayer of thankfulness 
winged from her lips to the Higher 
Power who had brought her lover back 
to her once more. 

“Tt is Hugh! Oh, Hugh,” she cried, 
and flashed downward to the third 
floor, where hope died within her, for 
here the stairway ended and a raging 
furnace licked about her feet and drove 
her back to temporary safety. 

She called out again and this time 
heard her lover’s words. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Grace wrapped 
the damp cloth about her lips and has- 
tened to her room. Shutting the door, 
she opened the window and peered out. 
No friendly moon hung like a lamp of 
night to guide her untrained steps; 
nothing but the blackness of the pit, 
stretching down to infinity and death. 

There was a ledge which ran on 
either side of the window a score of 
yards or so; a ledge so narrow that 
human feet could hardly find their hold. 
Ten feet above, the lead-covered roof 
stretched to safety, but how to bridge 
the gulf between she did not know. 

A moment’s glance showed her the 
absolute futility of venturing the task. 
Her lips set in a dead straight line as 
she realized that this was the end of 
all. Quite collected, she sank rever- 
ently on her knees and offered up a 
short petition—heartfelt thanks for her 
lover’s return, forgiveness for every- 
thing, and a plea for a swift, merciful 
end, calmly met at the last. Then she 
rose, and went once more to the win- 
dow. 

ilere and there yellow disks of light 
moved in the gardens far below; they 
paled into nothingness as a dull, rever- 
berating crash was followed by a blaze 
of fire that streamed from a score of 
windows out into the inky darkness. 
It was then that Hugh saw the white 
figure at the window. 
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Grace could feel the throbbing air 
that swept in under the door and al- 
most drove her mad with suffocation. 
With a firm resolve, she drew herself 
onto the ledge and looked down. Death, 
swift and merciful, almost painless 
oblivion lay before her. Should she 
take it? One wild plunge, a moment's 
pain, and then—eternity! 

With a sob she put the horrid thought 
away. As she had lived, so she would 
die, facing life squarely. She had 
tasted happiness, a brimmed cup 
snatched from her lips in the moment 
of intoxicating joy; bitterness must of 
necessity follow, and this, indeed, must 
be her Gethsemane. 

The simple prayer died in her heart 
as above the hum of the conflagration 
there rose a chorus of loud shouts, the 
deep-toned measure of a bell and, a 
second afterward, a mass of gleam- 
ing lights and metal helmets swung 
around the drive and stopped a score 
of yards from the blazing building. 

“The fire engine! Oh, how brave 
the men are!’ she murmured, as one 
after another vanished inside the burn- 
ing house. 


And then she was aware that some. 


one had seen her; that gruff voices 
were calling to her, though she could 
not hear what they said. 

Grace was on the ledge now, work- 
ing away from the window, through 
which danced an ever-growing trail of 
sparks. Something was coming out of 
the darkness, drawing, with sharp, 
noisy jerks, momentarily nearer. She 
looked down and saw a red ladder 
stealing through the haze. 

“Thank Heaven! They will save me 
yet,” she cried, clasping her small hands 
and striving to remain calm as a dark 
form drew steadily nearer. A minute 
—two passed. The ledge on which she 
stood crumbled and gaped. She felt 
the heat blistering through her shoes. 
3ut he was coming; her brave rescuer. 
Ten yards, five, three, one; he stood 


with outstretched arms to reach her. 
Their eyes met in a look of divine, 
transcending recognition. 

“Hugh, beloved,” she murmured. 

“Grace, my darling,” he cried in an 
ecstasy of thankfulness, but the words 
died on his lips, for above the hiss of 
the fire, a sharp, whiplike report rang 
out from below. She saw _ him, 
wreathed in the lurid glow, press his 
hands to his site, sway for a moment, 
lose his hold, and topple backward into 
the deep pit of night. 


CHAPTER LX. 
TIGHTENING THE NET, 

HEART-RENDING cry left the 

scorched and smoke-blackened lips 
of the beautiful girl when she saw 
Hugh Blair dashed down to the ground 
fifty feet below. It was not a cry of 
fear for her own safety, but the piteous 
expression of the pain in her heart at 
being united for an instant to her lover 
again, only to see him snatched im- 
mediately away by the hungry hand of 
death. 

Her small white hands clutching at 
the overhanging coping and every 
nerve in her body quivering with emo- 
tion, she leaned forward and looked 
down. Through the red haze of the 
conflagration and in the glare of num- 
berless lanterns, Grace saw a group of 
men. rush forward, bend over some- 
thing lying dark and inert, take it 
slowly up, and bear it reverently away. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven, take me, too, 
now Hugh is gone!” she murmured. 
But this was not to be, for a second 
time a gallant rescuer broke through 
the drift of smoke reek; she caught 
the gleam of his brass helmet and 
steadied herself for the last nerve-try- 
ing effort that must be made before 
she could be brought to safety. Then 
she let herself slowly down, till she 
hung by her blistered hands from the 
cracking stonework, and dropped. 
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Fortunately the distance was less 
than three feet; she felt herself slid- 
ing down into the seemingly limitless 
depths of the enveloping escape; she 
was conscious of her feet touching the 
ground and a throng of anxious peo- 
ple hemming her in on every side, while 
the black night raced mistily round her. 

“Mr. Blair! Where’s Mr. Blair? Is 
he dead?” she managed to cry as she 
tore herself free. 

“Not dead, milady, but seriously in- 
jured. The doctor has him in Mrs. 
Simmons’ room over the forecourt.” 

The speaker was Luke. The girl 
smiled gratefully into his haggard face 
and pushed her way through the awed 
and silent throng of curious onlookers. 

“T must see him, Luke. Tell the doc- 
tor. Oh, if he should die!” 

She clasped her hands in an agony 
of despair and ran toward the fore- 
court with Luke by her side. 

“Where is my brother?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“His lordship was saved from the 


fire. Mrs. Simmons has him at the 
lodge.” 

“Thank Heaven! And that fearful 
woman, Luke, what has become of 


her ?” 

“The countess? I saw her, milady, 
running down the drive, just as I re- 
turned. A man met her; and I could 
have sworn it was Mr. Saward.” 

A sob broke in the girl’s throat. 

“That would explain the pistol shot 
then. Only a coward like Jim Saward 
would wish Mr. Blair dead,” she an- 
swered, coming to the door, which 
opened suddenly under her hand and 
revealed a doctor working in his shirt 
sleeves. About his arms were marks 
of blood; Grace shuddered at sight of 
a surgeon’s knife lying on a table at 
the bedside. 

“Will he die, doctor?” 


she asked 


anxiously, and, before he could answer 


her, she had slipped softly forward and 


pressed her lips passionately on the 
cold brow of the unconscious man. 

“T don’t think so. The poor fellow 
was shot in the side just as he stood 
on top of the ladder and was about to 
rescue you. Fortunately the wound is 
not deep, and he fell into the escape 
tarpaulin or he must have been dashed 
to pieces. I’ve just extracted the bul- 
let. Why, you also are covered with 
blood. Ah, some one, catch her; she’s 
going to faint!” 

3efore the words were out of his 
mouth, Luke had stepped forward and 
caught Lady Grace up in his strong 
arms. 


Forger Gordon, with a smoking re- 
volver gripped in his right hand, 
crouched low in the shelter of the 
bushes that ran right up to the edge of 
the second terrace. 

He grinned with fiendish delight and 
ferocity when he saw his archenemy, 
Blair, hurtle from the ladder to the 
ground. 

“T thought I’d settled you long ago, 
Mr. Blair,” he muttered, baring his 
cruel teeth. “But you’ve cheated me, 
only to pay the price in the long run 
for your ceaseless imterference. Ah, 
here they come!” 

He straightened up and made off 
with stealthy padding steps as a chorus 
of wild cries rang through the dark- 
ness and a dozen eager men broke in 
a long line before the fringe of the 
trees. 

“Tt was somewhere this way the shot 
came from,” cried one, and the Forger, 
catching the words, made swift haste 
to increase the distance between him- 
self and his pursuers. He had left 
them far behind, mere helpless shad- 
ows against the darkness, by the time 
he emerged in an open space which a 
moment’s reflection showed him was 
the carriageway. 

For an instant he remained stationary 
with indecision, only to draw back as 
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a softly draped figure came stealthily 
into view round the bend in the drive. 
At three vards he recognized her, and 
his voice, lowered to a sibilant whisper, 
brought her abruptly to a standstill. 

“Stella,” he called. 

His free hand stole out and checked 
the startled scream on her lips. 

“You?” she gasped in amazement. 

“Yes, your old friend who has 
turned up in the nick of time.” 

He knew by the haunting dread in 
her eyes and her gasping, frightened 
breathing, that she was in danger. 
Stella drew into cover beside him and 
leaned faintly on his arm. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
asked, slipping the weapon out of sight 
and touching her filmy robe. 

“T had to get away—anyhow,” she 
said in frightened gasps. 

“Why? What devil’s work have vou 
been doing now?” 

“It was I who set fire to the place. 
Let me go. They’ll catch me!” 

“The deuce! You set that bonfire 
burning?” His grasp tightened on her 
arm. “What mad idea is this?” 

“T had to, Jim. Hugh Blair found 
me out; I got panic-stricken. I’d left 
Lady Grace half dead in one of the 
upstairs rooms.” 

“You fool! Why did you do that?” 
His manner was brutal and he gripped 
her arm ‘savagely. 

“T had to, I tell you. The game was 
up. She found out everything. For 
mercy’s sake, don’t stop here. There’s 
a hangman’s rope for me when they 
find my husband’s body.” 

The Forger swore. 
too?” 

“T left him, soaked with arsenic and 
in a burning room,” she answered with 
a dull laugh. ‘“What’s it matter any- 
way? They're sure to get me.” 

The Forger, face to face with this 
fresh peril, leaped into action. “We 
must get clear away—both of us,” he 
said in cool, decisive tones. “It’s a 


” 


“Ts he dead, 


devil of a nuisance your being in that 
dress. Where are we now?” 

“Less than a hundred yards from the 
lodge gates.” 

“Good. There’s hope, then. 
along.” 

They dived into the trees and only 
drew up when a friendly gleam shone 
through the darkness. 

“Tl wait for you,” he whispered. 
“You've got to get some other clothes 
out of that house. It’s hardly likely 
any one will be inside. Everybody’s 
watching the fire or busy saving things 
from the mansion. Slip along.” 

The countess moved off. Minutes 
ticked by, during which the Forger 
waited with drawn revolver, ready to 
cope with any sign of pursuit. At last 
the girl came back, hardly recognizable 
in the shabby clothes that covered her. 
She had gone into the lodge and ran- 
sacked one of the bedrooms. And all 
the time, her husband lay at her mercy, 
in the adjoining room. 

“Come along. I’ve a car waiting.” 
The Forger’s manner was brusque. He 
gripped her shaking arm and drew her 
along the road. “You and I must be 
safely back im Edinburgh to-night. 
Once there, we can discuss our plans 
for the future.” 

He drove like a fiend through the inky 
darkness and arrived in Perth just in 
time to return the car to the man from 
whom he had hired it and to catch the 
seven-fifty-five southbound train. Ina 
modest family hotel in Edinburgh, the 
fugitive Countess of Denmore hid her 
identity that night; the next: morning, 
closely veiled and cleverly disguised 
under the Forger’s skillful hands, she 
was to join him at the Braemar Hotel. 

For close on an hour she stood on 
the steps watching the ebb and flow 
of fashionable life along Princes 
Street. So far, there was no. sign of 
Forger Gordon. At last, however, a 


Come 


taxi drove up and he stepped briskly 
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out. His face was pale with suppressed 
agitation as he came toward her. 

“What’s up?” she asked in a husky 
whisper. 

“Everything, my dear,” he replied. 
“The police are out for me; and a war- 
rant for your arrest may be issued at 
any moment. You are wanted for at- 
tempted murder and incendiarism, I for 
trying to shoot Blair. A nice state of 
affairs that would be, eh? I don’t think 
we'll risk it. Blair is still alive, as is 
also your intended victim, Lady Mark- 
ley. It seems one of the servants, that 
devil, Luke, was close on my track 
when [ picked you up. Every hour, 
perils are gathering thick around us. 
Our only hope of winning free is to 
get back into hiding in London. I'll 
go and pay my reckoning and join you 
at Waverley Station in half an hour’s 
time. Look out for me and get seats 
on the ten o'clock train.” . 


CHAPTER LAI. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 

Ill. winter had died, not without a 
struggle, and now the glorious 
spring was come, with its promise of 
bright days and the dawn. of new hopes 
of happiness for Hugh and his sweet- 
heart. One morning found them walk- 
ing hand in hand up and down the 
flower-bordered terrace. The rebuild- 
ing of the destroyed wing of the noble 
mansion was fast nearing completion. 
Golden bars of sunshine © slanted 
through the distant trees and kissed the 
ground on which the lovers stood. The 
clumps of old oaks were haunted by shy 
deer, browsing lazily, and through the 
interlacing branches could be seen the 
silver winding of the ornamental 

waters. 

The early dews gleamed like dia- 
monds in the opening hearts of the wild 
flowers in the park and on the petals 
of the fragrant blooms in the carefully 
laid-out. beds. 


Above them stretched the azure glory 
of a cloudless sky. It was just such a 
day as they would have chosen to voice 
the love song in their hearts. 

Hugh took Grace’s arm and drew 
her nearer to him. 

“I can never forget, beloved, your 
exquisite devotion in nursing me back 
to health and this,” he said, stopping 
suddenly and kissing her fondly. Then 
he looked up and gazed happily round 
on the perfect scene that stretched be- 
fore them. 

Grace glanced tenderly into his face. 
“Could I have done less for one so 
brave, so nobly true?” she replied. 
“You risked your life a dozen times 
that night to save me from the dreadful 
fire. Why, Hugh, I believe, even 
though I had not loved you, { must have 
accepted you out of sheer gratitude 
when you asked me to be your wife.” 

“But how infinitely sweeter, dear, 
to hear you say ‘yes,’ as you did when 
only a bare prison cell sheltered me, 
and I had done nothing to deserve your 
love.” 

“But you had, vou had,” she cried, 
pressing his hand affectionately. “You 
had rendered me service after service, 
ever since I came to Craig-y-Byrn. 
And don’t you remember, how I found 
out your secret by seeing you kiss my 
photograph ?” 

Blair’s boyish face flushed with pride. 
“You never forget to remind me of 
that,” he said. “I only wish his lord- 
ship could be as happy, dear, as you and 
I will.” 

A sad light came into Grace’s glori- 
ous eyes and lingered there. “I wish 
so too, Hugh. There,” with a swift 
glance round, to see that they were 
unobserved, and giving him another 
kiss, “you must be content for a bit. 
I promised to read to Alan for an hour 
before lunch.” 

Tenderly Hugh released her. Tt was 
hard to let her, even for a moment, 
from his sight. 
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“T hope you'll find his lordship much 
better to-day,” he said. 

Grace smiled back at him. “Of 
course I shall. He’s never ceased to 
pull round slowly since that awful 
woman went. I wonder what’s become 
of her.” 

“In hiding with that scoundrel 
Saward, I suppose. Still, don’t let us 
talk of them; their very names darken 
the brightness of our day. Ah, here’s 
Luke with the letters. I mustn't for- 
get, little sweetheart, that I still owe 
a duty to your brother.” 

He gave her arm a playful pinch as 
they parted. 

Luke, once more arrayed in his dig- 
nified livery of purple and black, came 
down the terrace with a bundle of 
papers and correspondence on a silver 
tray. He, at any rate, regarded his old 
friend, not as the factor to the estate, 
but as his beloved young mistress’ 
affianced husband. 

With a cheery nod and a pleasant 
word of greeting, Hugh took up the 
bundle and retired with it to the pri- 
vacy of his own room—the same sim- 
ple workroom he had occupied in the 
old earl’s time. 

There was nothing of importance 
among the letters. He tossed them 
aside and opened the first of the news- 
papers. Then he started back, staring 
in perplexity, for, looking out at him 
from the printed page was the portrait 
of a man, distressingly familiar with 





its tragic memories. 

“Of course, that’s the fellow Mrs. 
Saward showed me the photograph of. 
Agar, I think she called him,” he mut- 
tered and proceeded to read. 

Yes, indeed it was Agar, the ticket- 
of-leave man, who, wanted for forgery, 
had been arrested and sent back to penal 
servitude for seven long years. The 


fellow had, only that week, made a 
dash for liberty, but had been recap- 
The enterprising news sheet 


tured. 
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now reproduced a portrait of him taken 
at the time of the trial. 

Blair lost himself for a while in the 
contemplation of the picture. At last 
he rose and went to the window. 

“Agar—the missing link,” he mur- 
mured. “Agar, the man who knew 
Magdalen May and Magdalen May 
knew James Saward and met her death 
at Saward’s hands. What more likely 
than Saward and Agar are known to 
each other? In which case, Agar would 
most likely be the only man alive who 
would put me on Saward’s track. Yes, 
I'll do it,” he continued, as a sudden 
resolution swept over him. “T’ll see 
Agar and try to get from him such 
information as may help me and the 
police to pick up James Saward’s trail. 
Of course, first of all, I must hear what 
the earl has to say.” 

He took up the paper and left the 
room. The earl was not in the library 
as he had expected. Hugh stepped onto 
the terrace. In the distance, his lord- 
ship’s voice was audible. The young 
man followed its direction; Denmore 
and Grace sat side by side on a garden 
outside the trelliswork summer- 
house. 

Blair’s quick footsteps made no 
sound on the springy turf; he was 
within a yard or so of his master when 
Denmore’s raised in anger, 
stayed his further progress. 

“T tell you, Grace, I don’f approve 
of it. That’s final,” he was saying 

Hugh started to move away. 

“Not approve of Hugh? Oh, Alan, 
how can you such a dreadful 
thing?” Grace’s sweet voice was full 
of pain. 

“Tt’s not that I disapprove of Blair 
as a man. I don’t. He’s a most ex- 
cellent fellow, minds his own business, 
does his work well, and serves me faith- 
fully. All the same, I can’t approve 
of him as your husband.” 

“Why?” <A tinge of sarcasm in- 
flected the girl’s voice. 


seat 


words, 


say 

















Denmore made an impatient gesture. 
“Because you can’t mix the two classes 
together. Blair’s a good enough chap, 
but he’s one of the people. You are 
an aristocrat. Think of what would 
happen if you married him—social ruin 
for you, endless sneers and difficulties 
for me, and misery for him. No, it’s 
a madly foolish notion of yours and 
the sooner you rid yourself of it, the 
better.” 

“Alan, dear, I didn’t speak to you 
about this matter in order to ask your 
permission—my choice of a husband 
must be left to myself—but because 
I’ve always made a point of acquaint- 
ing you with my doings. I have in- 
formed you of my intention of becom- 
ing Hugh’s wife. That intention [ shall 
carry out, whether you choose to ap- 
prove or not.” 

Denmore swung round, leaning heav- 
ily on his gold-mounted cane. “My 
dear Grace, I’m too fond of you to 
risk spoiling your happiness. All I 
want to do is to show you the utter 
futility of this mad notion. of yours, 
Isn’t my case proof enough? I mar- 
ried one of the people—a chorus girl 
—and see what ® brought me.” 

Grace’s lovely eyes flashed. “How 
dare you class Hugh with such a per- 
son as Stella Dare—a_ shameless, 
money-seeking creature. Alan, I’m dis- 
gusted with you!” 

She flung the words at him in a 
blaze of anger and rose to go, but he 
caught her arm and drew her to the 
seat beside him once more. 

“Grace, dear, don't go away like that. 
Believe me, I say what I do only for 
your good. I don’t want to wreck 
Blair’s happiness any more than T want 
to wreck yours, but as a man of the 
world, who has suffered untold mis- 
eries through a marriage such as you 
propose, I want to save vou from a 
step which would bring you only sor- 
row and despair. It isn’t the present 
you've got to think about, with its joys 
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of youth and love, but the future, when 
the hand of every woman of your own 
station will be turned against you. 
Blair, too, would find it mighty awk- 
ward and would suffer as much as you.” 

Grace’s sweet lips met in a firm line. 
“You'll never shake me from my pur- 
pose. 

“Then you'll live to regret it,” the 
earl stormed. “The lower classes can’t 
mix with the upper; a workingman 
never finds a happy place among the 
aristocracy.” 

A laugh of derision escaped the girl. 
“A workingman! Why, that’s why I 
admire Hugh so much, because he’s a 
workingman. He’s a gentleman too, 
by birth if not by position, but .I pre- 
fer to think of him as a noble fellow 
who has never scorned to work with 
his hands. [ rejoice now over his pov- 
erty, because it, in part, has made him 
what he is. You talk of the aristocracy. 
Have you forgotten what our great- 
grandparents were? Great-grandfather 
was a mechanic, who struggled to keep 
a wife and family on thirty shillings a 
week. Then he became a ship’s engi- 
neer; next he owned works and shops 
of his own. He a workingman, 
Alan, who died leaving a title and a 
million of money behind him. You and 
I, dear Alan, are the great-grandchil- 
dren of that workingman, one of the 
class you pretend to despise!” 

The young earl winced under his 
sister’s lashing scorn. “It isn’t what 
we were, but what we are that matters,” 
he returned savagely. “You are well 
known in society, a popular idol among 
your own set. Do you know what will 
happen the day you become Mrs. Blair? 
[ll tell you. Every person of quality 
will cut you and cut your husband too. 
Don’t you see that you are inflicting 
unnecessary trouble on him, poor chap? 
It isn’t as though he had the money 
and you were badly off. That is the 
only time when such a marriage is per- 
missible.” 


was 
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Grace put her hands over her ears. 
“Stop, stop!” she cried. “I can never 
forgive you for talking to me like this.” 

Her face was very white and sup- 
pressed anger flashed in her splendid 
eyes. 

“T shan’t stop until I’ve turned you 
from your mad purpose,’ Denmore 
continued brutally. “I, for one, shall 
never recognize Blair as your husband.” 

Grace rose and faced him calmly. 
“It makes not the slightest difference 


coldly. “I have told you of my de- 
cision. I intend, whatever may betide, 
to marry Hugh, because he is the only 
man in all the world I love, or could 
ever really love.” 

There was a rustling in the grass, 
and a shaking of the leaves of the rose 
trees as she turned to go, but she did 
not see the white-faced man who crept 
so quietly away, carrying with him, 
into the quiet of his own room, the 
bitterness of crushed hopes and the re- 








to me what you do,’ she answered solve of a noble sacrifice. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 17th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for the final installment of this serial. 





STARTLING DISCOVERY OF DEACON’S DOUBLE LIFE 
AFTER having lived for years as a supposedly strong pillar of society in the 

village of Anoka, Minnesota, George Hyatt, a printer and a deacon of a 
church, has recently been arrested, charged with numerous crimes. One grand 
jury has indicted him for robbery in the first degree, while another has ordered 
him held for trial on the charges of grand larceny and burglary. 

Hvatt’s unmasking followed the holdup of the First State Bank of Cham- 
plin. His accomplice, a fifteen-year-old boy, had been observed loitering about 
the bank suspiciously, and, after some preliminary investigation, was arrested by 
police detectives. The boy admitted his share in the crime, but stoutly refused 
to incriminate Hyatt until the police played the old trick on him of passing his 
cell door with handcuffs prominently displayed to his view and pretending to 
have locked his leader in an adjoining cell. Then the boy broke down and told 
the detectives everything he knew. 

The arrest of Hyatt followed. Soon a confession was obtained from the 
hitherto respected deacon that he had taken part in at least fifteen robberies in 
Anoka during the last ten years. One of his burglaries involved the burning 
down of the house broken into, making Hyatt guilty of arson in addition to his 
other lawless acts. 

An extraordinary feature of this strange case is that Hyatt made no attempt 
to dispose of his loot and did not even remove identification marks from various 
articles he had stolen. Among the things he had illegally acquired and kept were 
one hundred and nineteen hats. The only reason he gave for his criminal activi- 
ties was that he wanted excitement. 
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A Boston Betty Story 


ND that,” said Boston Betty 

reflectively, curling one of 

Alibi’s clever silken ears over 

her forefinger, “makes six. 
Or is it seven? Did you keep count, 
mummy ?” 

“I did. It was seven,” rejoined Mrs, 
Mullen, and sneezed. 

Mrs. Mullen had been born with a 
cold in her head and undoubtedly would 
die with one. The sea air had done 
it no good. She was not one to roam 
abroad; fortune came to her too gently 
at home. But her erratic daughter 
Elizabeth, the most brilliant girl crook 
in the East, had lured her away from 
the respectable lodging house she had 
kept from time immemorial, and per- 
suaded her to taste the joys of Atlantic 
City. Mrs. Mullen adored Betty, so 
she had come, but she thought wistfully 
of her own dark kitchen, where she 
was wont to consume gallons of tea 
and count her savings, honest and 
otherwise. 

No; Mrs. Mullen was not keen about 
Atlantic City, nor the board walk with 
its endless procession of rolling chairs, 
its well-dressed people, its smart little 
shops, its great glinting expanse of 
water with now and again an aéroplane 
dashing by overhead like a wonderful 
golden bird. 


Betty asked her if she didn’t like to 
look at the ocean, and she simply and 
truthfully replied that she didn’t; for 
the reason that it looked so damp. 

There was, however, one other bright 
spot besides being with her clever 
daughter and Alibi, the pluperfect 
crook dog, a fox terrier worth many 
times his weight in anything you could 
mention. The other bright spot in Mrs. 
Mullen’s unexciting holiday was being 
away from Danny Lonsdeli. Lonsdell 
was nothing but a poor wretch of a 
plain-clothes man who had tried his 
best to “get” Betty when she did New 
York the honor to pay it a professional 
visit. He never had succeeded and he 
had never quite happened to “connect” 
the mother and daughter together. In- 
deed he had the highest respect for 
the sneezing landlady, a respect deep- 
ened by sheer wonder and awe before 
so perfect a specimen of feeble, per- 
sistent stupidity. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Mrs. Mullen, who in her day had put 
over more and prettier deals than Dan 
could ever guess at, looked upon the 
detective with scorn, but she liked him 
three hours away a good deal better 
than three blocks. Any one who hung 
round like he did might happen on 
something—not by skill but by the law 
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of chance. This was only reasonable, 
and Mrs. Mullen, in her dual callings 
of landlady and crook, was nothing if 
not strictly and carefully reasonable. 

Now Betty was of fierier fiber and 
liked to plunge. She was always think- 
ing up wild schemes that made her 
mother’s few lank hairs stand on end, 
but she got away with them. It was 
the sort of breakneck success that goes 
with genius, and with the immortal 
confidence that goes with it. Boston 
Betty aimed high and she scarcely ever 
failed. She had been in jail only once, 
and it was her boast to give the dull- 
witted officers of the law a good run- 
ning start on every job—and then beat 
them! When she arrived in Manhat- 
tan and was ready to do business, she 
invariably tipped some one off—usually 
Lonsdell ; that was only sporting, since 
he was so keen on catching her—and 
then blithely proceeded with her op- 
erations, certain to leave on the next 
train for Massachusetts. 

She, unlike her mother, delighted in 
Atlantic City. Her clever dark eyes 
sparkled with enjoyment at the mere 
sight of so much money being exhibited 
in clothes and merchandise and so on. 
She wanted that money! Oh, well, she 
might get some of it! 

“Tt might be worked,” she said, cud- 
dling the dog against her very smart 
dark coat. Betty was good looking and 
dressed excellently, and Alibi would 
have been a decoration to a gown of 
rags. “Yes, mother, I really think it 
might be worked.” 

Mrs. Mullen’s mind had a beautiful 
way of eliminating possible new trains 
of thoughts. She took up the conver- 
sation precisely where it had paused 
and said: 

“You mean them seven packages that 
we seen dropped outer the roller 
chairs?” 

“I do. Two weren’t picked up at all 
—at least I didn’t see they were. The 


men pushing the chairs picked up the 


other five; one took something out be- 
fore he returned it. It ought to be a 
great graft if it could be systematized 
a bit.” 

Mrs. Mullen sighed heavily and blew 
her nose. At this point Betty’s own 
purse slipped from her fur-robed lap 
on to the board walk. A young man 
seized it and presented it, hat in hand, 
smiling hopefully—a beautiful young 
man, beautifully clothed. 

“Thank you,” said Elizabeth sweetly, 
and as he still loitered gazing ardently, 
she drew a dollar bill from the recoy- 
ered purse and held it out. 

The youth recoiled flaming. “You 
didn’t think I meant—-—” he gasped 
huskily. 

Mrs. Mullen leaned forward as well 
as two hundred and thirty pounds 
would permit and fixed him with her 
watery eyes. 

“Have a lozenge,” she said. 
your throat good.” 

They passed serenely on, and Betty 
laughed. 

“That'll hold him for a while,” she 
vouchsafed. “Just the same I wish he 
weren't working here. What? Don’t 
you know? He’s Pretty Lester, the 
guy who pals with Baby Jane of Frisco, 
that cheap dip who’s forever trying to 
double cross me at my own game. If 
he’s here, Jane probably is too. I 
heard they’d got married. So foolish! 
I wonder what their line is just now?” 

She fell silent, but Mrs. Mullen had 
returned to the point of departure 
which had chiefly interested her. 

“*Bout them dropped packages you 
said was a good graft,” she reminded 
her child in a gentle and reproachful 
wheeze. “All you got to do is collect 
’em. Ain’t that right? Just collect ’em 
as they drop, one after the other.” 

“Mother, you ought to have been a 
president or something!’ exclaimed 
Boston Betty in a tone of awe and joy. 
“Collect them is the answer; and Alibi 
will do it!” 


“It'd do 

















Just here Alibi deserves a generous 
paragraph all to his small and marvel- 
ous self. He was a superdog, impec- 
cable as to breed, incredible as to in- 
tellect, charming as to manners, beguil- 
ing as to appearance. He worked with 
Boston Betty on all her big jobs, and 
knew himself to be of alien and supe- 
rior clay to all other created dogs. 
Sometimes he eyed them a bit wistfully, 
wondering what ordinary, irresponsible 
dogdom might be like; but these were 
only foolish dreams, he knew, easily to 
be crushed by the character and intel- 
ligence of one fit to be the partner of 
perhaps the best girl crook in the un- 
derworld. He adored his mistress and 
understood her very thoughts. As a 
working partner, he made a mere hu- 
man look awkward and undiscerning. 
He knew it, and so was Alibi most 
justly proud. 

He could feel through his sensitive, 
satin-skinned head that there was some- 
thing doing. His idol’s touch, caress- 
ing yet calculating, told him that. He 
turned and lifted his slender, slightly 
too-long nose to gaze at her out of 
liquid, questioning, gold-brown eyes. 

“And bless his heart, the dear,” mur- 
murmed Mrs. Mullen fondly. “If he 
don’t know already !” 

“Sure he knows,” responded Betty. 
“Tt’ll be a cinch—though a bit risky ex- 
cept after dark. Alibi can retrieve like 
no other dog alive. It’s to be fetch and 
carry, Alibi, love!” 

Alibi’s ears understood and acqui- 
esced. He waited for further direc- 
tions, still wisely and lovingly looking 
upward at his dark-eyed deity. 

Betty, when she once started, planned 
rapidly. She now spoke to the negro 


who was stolidly pushing their wheeled 
chair along. 

“We want to sit still here in the sun 
for a while,” she said. “Yes, up against 
the railing, where I can see the sea. 
No, my mother doesn’t lke the wind. 
She wants to face the other way. Now 
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you may do as you please for half an 
hour. Here’s fifty cents. You may 
spend it, but don’t get drunk,” 

“T don’t drink,” said the stolid chair 
pusher. 

“Well, spend it—only not on soda 
water, because I’m going to vote against 
soft drinks. Run along!’ 

The man ambled off. 

“Mother, go to sleep. Do you un- 
derstand?” said the young lady who 
was gazing soulfully across the purple 
miles of waves. 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Mullen, and de- 
livered herself of a low, asthmatic 
snore, whereat her affectionate and ad- 
miring daughter chuckled contentedly. 
Mummy was the goods, all right, she 
said to herself for the thousandth time. 
Then she sat still, stroking the fox ter- 
rier, and waited. 

The sun was bright. Two aéroplanes 
flew past over the sea, pure gold in that 
light, dream birds of unimaginable 
beauty. The foam purred deeply on the 
sand. 

“Now——” snored Mrs. Mullen. 

“Fetch !’’ whispered Betty, and Alibi 
flashed out of her lap. Her heart beat 
a little faster than usual for it was dar- 
ing, but after all, suppose it should be 
discovered? Nothing but a cunning 
little dog picking up a parcel in play. 
So sorry, madam, but it’s a regular 
game 

“All right,” came in muffled accents 
from Mrs. Mullen’s always troublesome 
vocal chords. “And just as easy an’ 
pretty as takin’ off your shoe.” 

And Alibi was back in Betty’s arms 
with a very small white package in his 
mouth and triumph in his eyes. He 
knew he had been told to fetch some- 
thing that had been dropped. There 
had been only one thing, and here it 
was. Was it all right? he wanted to 
know. 

Betty slipped the little parcel under 
the robe and said, “Good dog!” That 
was all, for she was not through yet. 
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The package looked like a jeweler’s 
box, which promised hopefully, but it 
might be salt-water. taffy ! 

Mrs. Mullen snored gently for a min- 
ute or two, then a snore turned rather 
spasmodically into a_ short, choked 
snort. She said no word, but that 
sound meant a warning if anything 
could. Betty stiffened and turned her 
head slowly and warily. Then she 
whistled softly and laughed. She was 
far from pleased, but open fray was 
never wholly distasteful to her. She 
disliked many, if not most, women, but 
none quite so much as the one who 
stood looking at her with spiteful eyes. 

“Hello, Jane!” she said cheerfully. 
“Thought I’d run into you when I 
spotted your ‘What the men will wear’ 
friend a little while ago! All dressed 
up and no place to go he was for fair. 
Why don’t you take better care of 
him, Baby ?”’ 

Baby Jane flushed a flush which did 
not match the number 18 rouge al- 
ready spread upon her round cheek. 
She was a blonde by nature, artifice 
and persistence, and had something of 
the temperament of a plump white cat. 

“Say, Bet,” she demanded, low but 
viciously, “what’re you doing here? 
Massachusett’s your ground, not New 
Jersey.” 

“And California’s yours,” said Betty 
pleasantly. “What are you and Charlie 
Lester working on now, Jane? Hope 
we don’t get in each other’s way!” 

Jane scowled temperishly. “We— 
we ain’t working!’ she declared ag- 
gressively. “We’re doing just like any 
other respectable married couple—see- 
ing the sights and taking the sea air!” 

“Fine for you!” approved Betty. 
‘Fine for me, too,” she added thought- 
fully. 

Baby Jane looked at her from round 
and suspicious blue eyes. “Then you’re 
working, Betty?” she queried. 

“T didn’t say so. Want to meet my 
mother? She’s asleep, but——” 


Mrs. Mullen had lowered a faded, 
opaque green veil and through it was 
snoring in a slow, gurgling way all her 
own. 

“No, thanks, don’t disturb her!” said 
Jane hastily. “But—Betty—sure you’re 
working! All this morning just rolling 
round easy, same’s the chairs?” 

“T see you feel it, too!” sighed Betty 
sympathetically. Her fingers under the 
lap rug toyed with the little package. 

Jane hesitated, then blurted out: 
“Lookit here, Betty, I ain’t tipping you 
off ’cause I like you ‘i 

“What do you know about that?” 
softly murmured Elizabeth, gazing at 
the sea. 

“Tt’s because,” persisted Baby Jane 
with cautious truculence, “I want your 
room ’stead of your company. I don’t 
like your looks, nor I don’t like your 
beastly pup’s looks. They just about 
spoil living for me. So, I'll just tell 
you right out. Danny Lonsdell’s here!” 

Betty sat up straight. “Dan Lons- 
dell! The dick! Are vou bluffing, 
Baby ?” 

“You can look at the hotel register. 
He’s stopping at the same joint we are, 
the Mandeville.” 

Betty laughed aloud. ‘So nice for 
you, Janey! Was he glad to see your” 

“He give me the glad hand and my 
husband, too,” said the other sulkily. 
“Said he was glad we was straight.” 

“Of course he is,” said Betty. “So 
much less trouble for him. I suppose 
he’s here for his health like the rest of 
us.” 





“Well,” suggested her rival defiantly, 
“T suppose detectives have health.” 

Betty chuckled. ‘He'll need all his 
before I’m done with him!’ she re- 
marked amiably. 

“Betty!” cried the other girl, staring. 
“Aren’t you going to leave?” 

“Sure—-when I’m ready.” 

“To-day ?” 

“Tt might be to-day,” said Elizabeth, 
and raised a hand to politely suppress 














a yawn. “Anyway, I’m delighted Dan 
is in town, and you, and Pretty Lester. 
Mummy and I were saying this morn- 
ing we didn’t know a soul. This makes 
it just right. I wasn’t going to stay, 
but I don’t know—I really don’t know! 
I’d almost lost interest in the board 
walk, but if anything could fetch it 
back——_” 

The word was inadvertent, but it 
was too late to stop Alibi. He had 
heard the mystic command “fetch,” 
even though spoken in an ordinary con- 
versational tone, and he obeyed it. He 
darted from Betty’s lap, approached the 
moving line of chairs and trotted along, 
looking for what he was to retrieve. 
The god of all good thieves saw that 
a long narrow bundle should slip from 
one of the chairs almost immediately, 
and the dog had it before any human 
being could notice it. He made his 
way back with no unseemly haste, even 
pausing to wag his brief tail when a 
pretty girl said: 

“What a duck of a dog! And what 
a pretty trick, carrying parcels for his 
mistress! I must teach Foxy that!” 

Ali returned to Betty and presented 
his spoils, and Betty shook with laugh- 
ter. He had made a mistake—a bad 
mistake—but it was funny! 

“So that’s it!” muttered Baby Jane, 
regarding them both in a dazed way. 
“Well—of all the nerve!” 

“He was an angel, chuckle-headed, 
wise, idiot beast, wasn’t he!’ crooned 
Betty to her beloved pet. “Just for 
once you knew too much, Ali darling, 
but what’s the odds?” 

“Will you divvy?” proposed Baby 
Jane bluntly. 

“What for? I’m not after your 
graft, and you can’t butt in on mine, 
for you've no Alibi.” 

“T can put Lonsdell wise 
began uncertainly. 

Betty cut her short. “I would!” 
she advised sarcastically. ‘Can the 
‘straight’ gag, Frisco Baby of the Bar- 








” Jane 
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bary Coast; it doesn’t go with me any 
better than it does with Danny Lons- 
dell. You’re no more on the straight 
than—than Ali and I are. Or if you 
are,” she added maliciously, “it’s be- 
cause you aren’t clever enough to go 
quite so far as we! Now, with these 
few pleasant words—I see my push- 
man coming back, so I’m on my way.” 

“T might tell him!” Jane blustered, 
but weakly, for telling was not where 
she cared to shine. 

“Do!” said Betty cordially. 
he is. Anything to say, Jane?” 

Jane had nothing to say and walked 
off with fury vibrating in every loud- 
colored ruffle of her. 

Betty turned to look after her. “Of 


“Here 


all the rigs!” she murmured. “You 
could spot her a mile off. Back, John? 
All right. Wake up, mummy. We’re 


going back to the hotel for lunch!” 

After luncheon, Betty called up At- 
lantic City police headquarters. No; 
Mr. Daniel Lonsdell hadn’t been there 
in six months. Yes, Captain Bates 
knew him. Was there any message 
in case he should drop in? 

“Tell him,” Elizabeth said in her 
sweetest accents, “that Betty was look- 
ing for him!” 

A message of which poor Dan Lons- 
dell has not yet heard the last! 

3etty herself hung up with a sigh 
and a slight wrinkling of her fine fore- 
head. If Danny were here on his own, 
not working with the police, he would 
have more time to spot her. There was 
always, of course, the large chance that 
Jane was lying to get her off the 
ground. Anyway, there was nothing 
more to do about it but keep six watch- 
ful pairs of eyes wide open. 

They went on the board walk early 
that afternoon and so did the Lesters. 
At last Betty understood their game. 
They were playing around with a 
plump, firm-featured, prosperous-look- 
ing lady, in too-fashionable widow’s 
weeds and showy ornaments. She and 
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Jane traveled in a chair while Charlie 
strolled alongside, and the three of 
them stopped every two minutes to look 
at shop windows, sometimes to go in. 
The widow was lavish; she bought ex- 
pensive candy and violets for herself 
and Jane, and a gardenia for Charlie. 
They made several purchases, and 
Betty, whose chair was near, heard 
much chatter about “my jewels,” “my 
money,” “my expenses,’ and—several 
times—“my Burmese ruby pendant that 
ought to be mended this afternoon. 
They promised it!” 

Betty nodded sagely. “So that’s the 
dope!” she thought. “A Burmese ruby 
pendant to be ready this afternoon cer- 
tainly oughtn’t to fall into the hands 
of the Lesters! Oh, well, Heaven looks 
out for these things.” 

Aloud she remarked to her mother, 
who was looking bitterly at the shining 
ocean: “The sea’s full of gold, 
mummy, did you know that? All the 
scientists say so. Only trouble is, they 
haven't found a way of getting it out.” 

“Haven't, eh?” said Mrs. Mullen, 
wiping her moist red nose. “I guess 
they’ve found it down here all right! 
Are we workin’ ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Betty. “I’m 
sort of looking for another friend.” 


Where was Dan Lonsdell? Not 
shadowing the three ahead. 

“As a detective,” inwardly com- 
mented Elizabeth disdainfully, “he 


would make a great street-car conduc- 
tor!” 

The chair ahead pulled up at a very 
small, very smart, very expensive jew- 
eler’s shop where some beautiful things 
are bought, and many more altered or 
repaired. All three entered, the lively 


widow talking vociferously about her 
Burmese ruby pendant and the mint 
of money she expected she’d have to 
pay just for having the clasp fixed! 
Betty’s chair continued with the rest 
of the line, but she, too, stopped once 
or twice, to buy a magazine, a few car- 





nations, some salt-water taffy for 
which, to her filial but indulgent horror, 
Mrs. Mullen had developed a passion. 
Even Alibi liked the stuff, though it 
stuck in his teeth and made him appear 
far from dignified. 

They turned soon, because the upper 
part of the walk is mostly sea and sky 
and sand and summer cottages, and, 
as such, unworthy of much considera- 
tion. But after they had passed the 
other chair, Charlie still in tow, and 
Betty had waved a blithe greeting, she 
developed a grouch as to the sun in 
her eyes. Her mother took her cue 
and opined the wind from the inlet 
made her cold worse. That settled it; 
they turned, once more joined the other 
line and, in time, found themselves 
again next to the widow’s conveyance. 
This was partly due to Betty’s good 
luck, for the woman in the very next 
chair stopped at a rug auction, and 
as her chair, according to Atlantic City 
law, passed out of line to wait at the 
rail opposite, Betty’s own equipage slid 
smoothly into its place. The widow, 
as she had noted, was on the left side, 
next Charlie. It was an open chair 
with broad wicker arms. The lady’s 
plump, black-gloved hand rested in evi- 
dence, also a_ bulging, shiny black 
leather bag. Elizabeth began quietly to 
unwrap some bits of taffy which she had 
been able to withhold from the munch- 
ing Mrs. Mullen. Alibi sat now at their 
feet, in the floor of the chair, concealed 
by what may be called the dashboard. 
He looked hopefully at the candy, but 
his mistress shook her head, and he 
sighed. He would be wanted for busi- 
ness shortly, he thought. 

He was. Betty’s eyes were glued to 
the black glove and the black bag. So 
near and yet lf something 
would only happen. Something was 
beginning to happen right then. The 
smooth, black suede fingers left the bag 
in an airy gesticulation. It lay there 
unprotected a moment; the fingers 


so-—— 
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touched it again, only to again relin- 
quish it. Now it was balanced on the 
very edge of the chair arm, and there 
was a humpy board in the walk com- 
ing. Betty knew at just which shops 
the bad boards lay; such details might 
come in handy. Now by all the laws 
of gravitation, to say nothing of Eliza- 
beth’s own luck, that bag ought to 

Suddenly she fairly pushed Alibi out 
of the chair on her side—the right, 
farthest from the sea, the widow and 
Charlie Lester. If she whispered a 
word of mystic command no one heard 
it but Ali. Aloud she called brightly: 

“Mr. Lester!” 

Pretty Charlie Lester stood stock- 
still and turned queer colors. He had 
a sneaking admiration for the good- 
looking girl with the eyes, not the less 
since Jane had told him about her. 
But Jane was looking on with cold and 
jealous glances. Nevertheless, he did 
raise his beautiful green hat and bow 
and say: “Er—how do you do?” 

Betty actually gigeled—which was 
most unlike her. “Give my love to 
Jane!” she said. “Did you ever see 
my little dog, Mr. Lester?” 

Alibi was back at her feet, munch- 
ing salt-water taffy, and Betty had 
kicked a corner of the rug over the 
shiny black bag he had just brought. 
As the chair passed him, Charlie looked 
hard at the dog. 

“jane’s mentioned him, perhaps?” 
suggested Betty. 

“Ye-es,” said Charlie. “Jane has.” 

In times gone by, Jane had lost quite 
a bit of money through Alibi. The 
fox terrier looked at the man and 
blinked without enthusiasm. He was 
fastidious as to his friends. Betty 
laughed outright into the young man’s 
vacuous face. Her dark eyes twinkled 
like those of a joyous imp. No, he 
hadn’t seen—he hadn’t seen a thing! 
What a creature! Oh, well, he was 





plenty good enough for Baby Jane of 
the Barbary Coast. 


Just then a voice, shrill and per- 
turbed, called sharply, and Charlie 
walked briskly on to join his two 
friends, and Betty got busy. She poked 
her head around the side of the chair 
and spoke quickly to the man who 
pushed it. 

“Straight down this street here,” she 
said curtly, “fast as you can. Law 
Building, Atlantic Avenue. I have to 
make a train.” 

The man and the chair made all pos- 
sible haste, Betty opened the bag, and 
after some investigation threw it non- 
chalantly into the gutter. Nobody 
picked it up, that she could see. She 
shook her head pityingly. 

At the Law Building she dismissed 
the chair, located a stenographer, dic- 
tated and signed a letter which made 
that innocent business woman _ stare 
with astonishment, and left it, a small 
package and some money for a mes- 
senger boy to take letter and parcel 
to a certain hotel. 

Then she and her mother hailed a 
taxi, went to the railroad station, and 
took the two-thirty to New York. They 
did not go back to their own hotel. 
Their valuables they carried with them 
always, and their bill could be settled 
by mail. Betty meant to settle it, too. 
She was no piker. But she didn’t like 


Atlantic City any longer, funnily 
enough. Moreover, Mrs. Mullen was 
homesick. 


Just half an hour later, as the two- 
thirty was well on its way to town, an 
opéra-bouffe scene took place in an 
expensive red velvet private upstairs 
sitting room in one of the beach hotels. 

Daniel Lonsdell, the large, gruff 
plain-clothes man from New York, who 
was quietly sojourning in Atlantic City, 
was hastily summoned from his own 
room, and made a timely entrance at 
a moment when Baby Jane, her widow 
friend, and Charlie Lester as_ well 
seemed at the point of hysterics. Daniel 
locked the door and sat down. 


Te 


t 
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“What’s the row?” he demanded, and 
turning to the now agitated “widow,” 
added: “Did you nail ’em with the 
goods, Miss McGorkle ?” 

At this strange name Jane came out 
of her hysterics to stare appalled. 
“Aren’t you Mrs, Benjamin—Emerson 
—Jones, of Ohio?” she demanded. 
“The—the oil king’s widow ?” 

“Nix on the widow!” said the lady 
in black, appearing far from well her- 
self. “No men in mine! [’m Emma 
McGorkle, detective, and Mr. Lonsdell 
told me to get you two cheap crooks! 
You’ve been too lively and troublesome 
lately.” 

“Cut it out, if you don’t mind,” said 
Mr. Lonsdell. “I take it you didn’t. 
What was the trouble? Didn’t you 
plant the fake pendant? Didn’t they 
fall for it? Where did the game get 
off the track?” 

Emma McGorkle flung out her plump 
hands angrily. “Sure I planted it!’ 
she said with asperity. “And sure I 
all but dropped it into this fool’s hands, 
and—and now they haven’t got it! I’ve 
searched her, and the bag’s too big to 
hide in clothes that fit like his does.” 

Danny went through the paralyzed 
male crook. No; he had nothing on 
him. Of course they could both be 
taken to the police station and be given 
a more complete overhauling, but some- 
thing told him that the job had failed. 

“It was those two d-devils!” sobbed 
Baby Jane, prostrating herself on a 
lounge. “We’d oughter have given up 
as soon’s we saw ’em. Boston Betty 
an’ that blamed dawg sure ain’t lucky 
for——” 

“Hold on!” said Daniel Lonsdell 
sternly, but with a prickle of appre- 
hension going down his spine. “Is Bos- 
ton Betty in Atlantic City?” 

“Sure!” Jane told him. “She’s got 
a new g-graft. She——” 

There was a knock on the door, Mr. 
Lonsdell unlocked and opened it and 
received from the messenger who 


- 


waited a flat package and a letter with 
a typewritten address to Mrs, Charles 
Lester. 

“The fake ruby, I suppose,” said 
Lonsdell, who was too old a hand not 
to believe in coincidences and to know 
that it is the impossible which always 
happens. He tossed the packet on to 
a table, and tore open the letter. 

“It’s addressed to you, Jane,” he re- 
marked, “but I think we’re all inter- 
ested in hearing what it is. Yes,’ he 
said, in an expressionless tone, glancing 
at the firm, brief, familiar signature. 
“It’s from Boston Betty, of course.” 

Then he read the communication 
slowly aloud: 

Dearest Basy JANE: You really must 
forgive Alibi and me for beating you to your 
nice, rich, careless come-on. But, if it had 
been anything like on the level, the game 
would have been too big for a pair like you 
and Pretty Charlie Lester. As you see, it 
wasn't. That Burmese ruby pendant’ is 
worth, I should say, all of three dollars, and 
I’m sending it along, with my love, as you 
may like it for a souvenir, and Ali and I 
travel light and have no use for junk. Just a 
tip: the dame you picked may be all right, 
but she Jooks too wise for you to handle——” 


Danny paused to look reproachfully 
at Emma McGorkle who threw up her 
hands in despair. 

“Why didn’t I cultivate an innocent 
giggle and a baby stare?” she lamented. 

The note continued: 

“Towever, she overlooked one bet. There 
were three twenty-dollar bills in the bag. I 
left that on Virginia Avenue and a 





Miss McGorkle wept, and Jane and 
Charlie stared at each other. They 
weren’t going to be arrested just then, 
anyway. ‘That was always something. 

The letter concluded: 

“Tell our dear Mr. Lonsdell, with my love, 
that I tricd my best to get him at headquar- 
ters here. Good luck, everybody! 

“Betty.” 

In a daze Danny rang up the police. 
It was of course too late; he knew 

3etty’s expeditious methods, but he 











might as well find out what she had 
been up to there. He persisted, past 
various subofficial voices, till he got 
Captain Bill Bates himself. 

“Hello, Bill! This is Lonsdell.” 

“Well, well! Listen who’s here! 
How are you? Say—were you expect- 
ing a message or anything?” 
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Daniel swallowed. The minx! 
“What—what did she say?” he de- 
manded. 

“She said to tell you ‘Betty was look- 
ing for you!” jeered the merry cap- 
tain. 

Dan Lonsdell hung up without an- 
other word and sat down in a large, 





hard, red velvet chair. 

“Betty was looking for you,” he re- 
peated, with a fixed look. “Yes, that’s 
right. Betty was looking for me and, 
as usual—she got me!” 


“N-no; what sort of a message?” 

The captain chuckled audibly. 
“Sounded like she might be your best 
girl, Daniel. Awful nice voice—flirty, 
but refined!” 
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A HIGHBROW CRIMINAL 


MIGRATING from Ireland at an early age, Robert Butler made an enviable 
reputation for himself as one of Australia’s most notorious and unscrupulous 
criminals. 

At first he took up his residence in Victoria, where he spent thirteen of his 
sixteen years’ sojourn in prison for larceny, burglary, and highway robbery. 
During his stay in the Victorian prisons he became acquainted with the biographies 
of Frederick the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte, and also acquired a knowledge 
of music and shorthand. 

From Victoria he went to New Zealand in 1876, and there, in the town of 
Cromwell, Otago, he opened a school, adopting the alias “C. J. Donelly, esquire.” 
He had to give up this project, however, in order to flee from the law. His 
next move was to Dunedin. It was in this town that he is believed to have 
committed the famous ‘“‘Dunedia murders,” one of the most shocking crimes 
in criminal annals. A man named Dewar, his wife, and infant child were bru- 
tally killed and their house was then set on fire. 

The case against Butler was purely circumstantial. He conducted his own 
defense, and so ably did he handle himself in court that he secured an acquittal 
on the murder charge, although he received an eighteen-year sentence for a 
burglary which he admitted having committed on the same night. 

3utler made a number of breaks into print, contributing sketches of prison 
life and articles to various New Zealand newspapers. 

In 1896 he finished his eighteen-year “stretch,” and lost little time in re- 
suming his criminal operations. The culminating act of his career was the 
murder of William Munday at Toowong, Queensland, in March, 1905, when 
the latter resisted an attempt to hold him up and rob him. For this crime Butler, 
under the assumed name of James Wharton, was hanged at Brisbane. 

It can hardly be said that Butler was a successful criminal, as it has been 
estimated that he spent thirty-five of the fifty years of his life in prison. 

Sutler was a man of inferior physique, and relied on his pistol in personal 
encounters. He was inclined to be conceited over such intellectual and literary 
qualities as he possessed. As is usual with this type of mind, he was not really 


well educated or cultured, but had a certain superficial smartness that deceived 
and impressed the ignorant. 
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VWi~THe SupERFLuous HusBAND 


IFOHN HARRIS BRANTLEY 
was the son of General Brant- 
ley, a wealthy planter of 
Selma, Alabama. Although 

the loss of his slaves and the general 
economic ruin brought about by the 
Civil War had reduced him greatly in 
circumstances, General Brantley was 
still considered a prosperous man by his 
neighbors. He died in 1869, leaving a 
daughter and three sons, of whom John 
Harris was the eldest. 

John Harris was about forty years 
of age at the time when he came prom- 
inently into notice throughout the 
South by reason of the series of events 
culminating in his own death. He was 
at this time a broken-down man; his 
acquaintances said that he could have 
passed for sixty years of age. He had 
lived a dissipated life, and his debts, 
which his father, the general, had paid, 
were so numerous that General Brant- 
ley cut him out of his will, leaving all 
his property to his other children. 

John’s wife was named Minerva S. 
Brantley. She was that type of beauty 
which is frequently encountered in the 
Southern States. She was a blonde, with 
golden hair and dark eyes. She was of 


brilliant talent, a fine conversationalist, 
and there is no doubt that her husband’s 
failure in life had profoundly affected 
her nature. 


She should have been cast 


for a prominent role upon the social and 
political stage; instead of which, after 
the Civil War, we find the pair living in 
obscurity, near Pensacola, Florida. 

Poor, friendless, his credit gone, John 
Harris Brantley received notification of 
his father’s intention to disinherit him: 
He promptly returned to Selma, where 
he engaged the services of General John 
T. Morgan with a view to bringing a 
suit against his father for some money. 
What claim he had is immaterial; suf- 
fice it that General Brantley recognized 
it to the extent of agreeing to a com- 
promise. He deeded five hundred acres 
of land to his daughter-in-law, Minerva 
S. Brantley, and soon afterward passes 
off the stage. He died in 1869, just 
about the time when his son and his 
son's wife settled down upon their five 
hundred acres of land. 

Existence in Selma proved to be 
hardly more profitable for the couple 
that it had been at Pensacola. John 
Harris was ruled by his wife, whose 
strong nature easily dominated his. 
She was known to despise him, to rail 
at him; yet, withal, she seemed to love 
him in a way—sufficiently to keep him 
under her control. 

In the latter part of 1868 the neigh- 
boring plantation was tagen by Mr. 
J. P. Howard, an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier who had lost an arm in the war. 

















Brantley, who was morose and suspi- = 
cious, conceived a strong hatred for his 
neighbor, which was returned. Each 
man was heard to utter threats against 
the other. They went armed. 

When, in the spring of 1869, How- 
ard’s body was found in a piece of 
swamp land about one mile from the 
the Brantley home, suspicion fell upon 
John Harris for the murder of his 
neighbor. He was arrested, but as 
there was no evidence against him he 
was bound over in the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Subsequently the indict- 
ment was quashed through General 
Morgan’s efforts. In accordance with 
the law of the State, John Harris Brant- 
ley should either have been held or have 
been made to furnish bail to answer toa 
new indictment that might be found. 
But the judge was unacquainted with the 
law, and Brantley, after a hurried con- 
ference with his lawyer, walked out of 
the courthouse unmolested, took the 
train to Meridian, Mississippi, and then 
hastened north along the railroad line 
to a little place called Shuqualak. Be- 
fore the court had discovered that the 
law had been violated Brantley was out 
of the State and in hiding. 

John Harris Brantley had complete 
faith in his wife. He corresponded 
with his lawyer, General Morgan, 
through her. A letter written to him 
by Minerva S. Brantley runs as _ fol- 
lows: 

My Dear Hussanp: I saw Morgan to- 
day, and his advice to you is for you to 
change your abode until we can see or find 
out if a warrant will be issued immediately 
for your arrest. He says you must not let 
them arrest you, and do not let any one 
know where you are for the present, and by 
all means-keep away from the railroad. Your 
true and devoted Wire. 

Brantley’s faith in his wife was not, 
however, entirely justified. In fact 
Mrs. Brantley had a reason of her own 
for wanting her husband to remain in 
hiding “away from the railroad.” A 
certain Joseph N. Eskridge had come 
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to live upon a plantation some two miles 
distant. He was a ne’er-do-well and 
had married a young lady who owned a 
large estate, and, in default of earning 
a living, was residing there with her and 
hoping that something would turn up. 
His intimacy with Mrs. Brantley was 
unguarded and had become the talk of 
the neighborhood. They might be seen 
driving through the town together, be- 
having rather like a newly married pair 
than as the possessors, she of a hus- 
band, and he of a wife. 

An old negro, Willis, an ex-slave of 
the [rantley’s, took it upon himself, 
with the freedom of his class, to remon- 
strate with his mistress. She told Esk- 
ridge, who threatened to kill the old 
fellow, and Willis, in fear of his life, 
agreed to help them carry on the de- 
ception. Willis was sent on a secret 
errand to Brantley to assure him of his 
wife’s love for him and to say that she 
would surely pay him a visit as soon 
as she could leave Selma without arous- 
ing suspicion. 

However, the intrigue had become so 
notorious that one of Eskridge’s 
brothers-in-law remonstrated with him. 
iskridge told Mrs. Brantley, who sent 
the following letter: 

Joun H.°McInwatn: I understand you 
have been slandering me in the grossest man- 
ner. [I warn you that my husband is much 
nearer than you are aware of, and when you 
least expect it he will hold you personally 
responsible for the base, malicious lies that 
you are circulating about me. My husband 
is fully aware of all my actions and move- 
ments, and fully approves of them. 

Minerva S. BRANTLEY. 

Eskridge remarked about this time 
to another brother-in-law, who had 
spoken to him about the rumors: “I 
understand that you have made threats 
of putting John Brantley on me.” 

“Not at all,” the other answered. “If 
he has ears, that will not be necessary, 
and you had better remember that 
Brantley has killed one man in the dark 
and he can kill another.” 
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Meanwhile Brantley remained at 
Shuqualak, blissfully ignorant of what 
was transpiring at Selma. His wife 
had completely established his faith in 
Eskridge—so much so that he gave him 
a power of attorney to transact impor- 
tant business in his behalf. 

At length, however, his longing to see 
his wife proved irresistible. He left 
Shuqualak secretly and arrived at 
Selma at dusk. When he reached his 
home the negroes informed him that 
Mrs. Brantley had left the house in 
Eskridge’s carriage, driven by Esk- 
ridge’s man, to go to Selma. Brantley 
waited indoors for two days; then, as 
she did not return, he sent word to her 
through a friend, who told him that she 
was visiting some relatives. Mrs. 
Brantley sent back word that she was 
afraid to come home while her husband 
was there, as that would warn the offi- 
cers of the law. This lame excuse 
seems to have satisfied Brantley, for he 
went quietly away, and as soon as 
he had departed Mrs. Brantley went 
back, 

It was probably this visit and the 
growing hatred of her husband, coupled 
with the fear that the present condi- 
tions could not exist much longer with- 
out some news reaching Brantley’s ears, 
that set the guilty couple to pondering 
upon a plan to put Brantley out of the 
way. Eskridge was a morphine habitué 
and he had persuaded Mrs, Brantley to 
make use of the drug also. The prin- 
cipal action of morphine is psychical; 
like cocaine, and alcohol, too, though 
much more strongly, it paralyzes the 
moral faculties. Once they had fallen 
victims to its insinuating delights, the 
last vestige of scruple left them. They 
determined to kill two birds with one 
stone—not only to have Brantley’s life, 
but also to make a fortune out of the 
transaction. With this object in view 
Minerva Brantley took out an insurance 
policy upon her husband’s life in the 
Life Association of America for ten 
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thousand dollars and a second policy in 
the Travellers’ for a similar sum. All 
was now ready for the conspiracy, 
which, it may be said, was so recklessly 
carried out, though ingeniously planned, 
that physicians will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the unstable mentality of 
the two plotters. 

Eskridge’s first act was to reveal 
Brantley’s hiding place to the Howards, 
in the hope that they would kill him and 
so obtain revenge for their murdered 
kinsman. This was a clever idea, and 
would have saved the plotters a great 
deal of trouble, but unfortunately for 
them the Howards were not inclined to 
adopt the blood feud, and they left 
Brantley severely alone. 

Thereupon the conspirators took mat- 
ters into their own hands. Between 
Selma, Alabama, and Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, is a little town called Demopolis. 
On November 28, 1870, Mrs. Brantley 
went there by train, Eskridge riding 
over upon a fine gray horse and joining 
her. This horse had been a racer, and 
it was its identification by numerous 
persons which helped to convict Esk- 
ridge subsequently. They put up at 
the hotel, from which place Eskridge 
wrote a number of letters to different 
people, with a view to establishing an 
alibi, and Minerva Brantley wrote a 
letter to her husband, dating it ‘at 
home,” though it was mailed in Dem- 
opolis—a sign of the effect of the mor- 
phine upon her acute brain. In this 
letter she requested her husband to meet 
her on December 4, at Shuqualak rail- 
road station on the arrival of the early 
morning up-train. This letter was sub- 
sequently found upon Brantley’s body. 

On December 1 the pair hired a car- 
riage and drove to Livingston, Sumter 
County, Alabama, a boy accompanying 
them and riding Eskridge’s horse. 
They spent two days at Livingston, and 
while there Eskridge purchased a 
double-barreled shotgun, for which he 
pair twenty-five dollars. On the morn- 

















ing of December 3 they drove to 
Gainesville Junction, twenty-five miles 
distant from Shuqualak, and thence the 
boy took the carriage back to Demopolis. 
During the afternoon Eskridge rode 
over to the depot, dismounted outside, 
and hired a boy to hold his horse and a 
bundle, wrapped in a blanket, while he 
went inside. During his absence the 
boy, with natural curiosity, opened the 
blanket and found the new shotgun in- 
side. Eskridge asked the nearest way 
to Shuqualak, and was told to take the 
train. He excused himself on the 
ground that he had a spirited racer 
which he was conveying there, and was 
then informed that if he rode along the 
road which ran parallel with the tracks 
he would reach his destination. In all 
these inquiries, in the purchase of the 
gun and its reckless exhibition to all 
and sundry we can clearly trace the 
workings of morphine. Eskridge rode 
up the side of the railroad track, his 
bundle across his saddle. Probably 
fifty persons who met him saw what the 
blanket held. 

Now the scene shifts to Shuqualak, 
where Brantley had been in hiding for 
the past eighteen months, relying upon 
his wife, anticipating her arrival, and 
finding excuses for her failure to come 
tohim. At ten o’clock on the evening of 
December 3, Brantley was having sup- 
per with a certain Mr. Greer, a traveler, 
in a small room in the rear of a store 
belonging to a friend of Greer’s who 
purchased his stock through him. Greer 
had a number of mules tethered in a lot 
at the back of the store, and hearing a 
commotion among them he went out to 
discover whether anything had hap- 
pened. He saw a man carrying a 
blanket and a gun. 

“Your mules are only frightened by 
me,” said the stranger. 

He passed across the lot and down 
the street. Greer stood watching him 


for a moment or two and then went 
Probably he did 


back into the store. 
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not think the incident of any impor- 
tance. The two friends continued their 
supper, and then the brandy bottle was 
brought out and they had several drinks 
together. About midnight Greer ex- 
cused himself and departed; they said 
good night in front of the house, and 
srantley made his way toward the pas- 
senger-station house. The station agent 
was one of his friends, and Brantley 
had told him that he was expecting his 
wife on the early up-train and asked 
permission to spend the night at his 
place, so as to make sure of being on 
hand to welcome her. The station 
agent had willingly assented, as Eks- 
ridge had already discovered. Greer 
again met the stranger who had fright- 
ened his mules, as he passed down the 
street, and observed that he was going 
toward the station. 

In fact, Eskridge had determined to 
waylay Brantley on his journey thither 
and kill him in some dark street, after- 
ward escaping on the horse, which was 
fastened near by. Lut Brantley had 
met another friend on his way to the 
station and went home with him. More 
liquor was brought out, and the two 
men drank together until they had 
emptied the bottle and it was two 
o’clock in the morning. 

Eskridge, pacing the road in the 
vicinity of the station, at last grew tired 
of waiting for his intended victim and 
went away for a while. When he re- 
turned, early in the morning, the station 
was deserted, but, looking in through 
the agent’s window, he saw two men 
asleep. The agent lay on a bench un- 
der the window; Brantley was slum- 
bering in front of the stove. A moment 
afterward the agent was awakened by 
a crash and a shower of glass which fell 
over him. He started up in terror; by 
the light of the stove he saw Brantley 
lying dead upon the floor with a gaping 
wound in his head. Outside he heard 
the footsteps of a man running as hard 
as he could go. 
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We have left Minerva S. Brantley at 
Gainesville. Her part in the conspiracy 
required that she should take the morn- 
ing up-train to Shuqualak and there in- 
quire for her husband. When the train 
reached Shuqualak a lady went to the 
car entrance and called in a somewhat 
agitated voice: 

“Where is my husband? Is my hus- 
band here?” 

She then resumed her place in the 
car. Her courage had failed her at the 
crucial moment. She dared not descend 
and see the murdered body that lay 
inside the station. 

The next stop was Macon. The line 
was here blocked by a long freight 
train which had to be shunted out of 
the way before the passenger train 
could enter, and Mrs. Brantley, think- 
ing the station already reached, pre- 
pared to descend. A passenger ex- 
plained to her that they had not yet 
reached Macon, whereupon she _ re- 
turned and took her seat beside him. 
He noticed that her shoes were wet, as 
well as the bottom of her dress. Ac- 
cording to her statement, her husband 
had put her on the train at Gainesville 
Junction, and she had stepped into a 
pool of water in trying to enter. Her 
husband, she added, had told her either 
to meet him at Shuqualak or to go on 
to Macon, since he had a fine race horse 
which he was going to ride alongside 
the track and did not know at which 
station he would meet her. 

Allusion has been made to the in- 
fluence of morphine as having caused 
this curious bungling of the conspira- 
tors’ plans and the recklessness with 
which they carried them out. There is 
a further psychological curiosity about 
this case; the apparent fatality which 
dragged Mrs. Brantley to the scene of 
the crime. Why could she not have re- 
mained at her house near Selma? It 
seems as though that impulse which, it 
is popularly believed, draws a murderer 
to the spot where his victim lies, drove 


her to Shuqualak against her will and 
even against her knowledge. 

At any rate, when the passenger 
courteously helped her to alight at 
Macon he found that she was toodrunk 
to stand. But it was morphine, not 
alcohol. He helped her to a hotel, and 
there she was arrested by Marshal Sim- 
mons on suspicion of conspiracy in the 
death of Brantley. For some reason, 
however, she was released almost 
immediately. Simmons had known 
Brantley and his wife for many years, 
as well as Eskridge. 

During the inquest the story of the 
mysterious stranger riding the spirited 
horse was told by many witnesses. 
Simmons learned that the animal had 
only one shoe, on the near forefoot, and 
that this was slightly worn at one cor- 
ner. With this clew he returned to 
Shuqualak station and followed the 
horse’s tracks for many miles until 
they turned into a barn near Gaines- 
ville Junction. Inside the barn he 
found the horse; in a house near by was 
Eskridge. Marshal Simmons told him 
he was a prisoner. 

“What authority have you to take me 
from one St: te to another?” demanded 
the fugitive. 

“Main strength,” answered Marshal 
Simmons quietly. He took the man and 
his shotgun, of which one barrel had 
recently been discharged, while the 
other had evidently never been fired. 

Eskridge was placed in the Macon 
jail on December 7th. On the follow- 
ing day the woman was again arrested 
at a house twenty miles away, where 
she had gone, after a futile attempt to 
shoot herself. 

Astonishing as it may appear, Mrs. 
srantley was admitted to bail. This 
was a time of great disorder in the 
South, and the administration of the 
law was lax. Social influence was para- 
mount, and homicide was too common 
an event to occasion much popular in- 
dignation. Nobody was greatly sur- 
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prised, therefore, when Eskridge quietly again taken up in earnest. He was dis- 
walked out of his prison a few weeks covered in Texas, extradited, and 
later and disappeared. The case against brought to Mississippi, where he was 


Mrs. Brantley was dropped. tried and found guilty of the murder 
Two months later the country was of Brantley. Sentence of death was 

astonished to learn that Mrs. Brantley duly pronounced. 

had brought suit against the Travellers’ The governor of Mississippi being 


Life Insurance Company for ten thou- out of the State, the lieutenant governor 
sand dollars insurance on her husband. was bribed to issue a pardon. Eskridge 
The company resisted the demand and and Mrs. Brantley disappeared _ to- 
brought forward such damning evi- gether and Brantley’s death was never 
dence that the hunt for Eskridge was avenged. 





MORE TROUBLE FOR THE HOLDUP MEN 
HE ladies of Philadelphia who have to go out unescorted late at night or in 
lonely places where holdup men are liable to pounce upon them with the 
time-honored demand for money or life have of late adopted a particularly effec- 
tive weapon for protecting themselves and their property. 

The police of that city have captured quite a few knights of the highway 
recently, and have found their prisoners writhing in pain and holding their hands 
to their eyes, while a determined young woman would be standing by, demanding 
arrest and speedy justice for the malefactor. 

It seems that there has been organized a Women’s Protective League 
Against Bandits, and this body recommends that its members faring forth in 
the wilderness of the Quaker City arm themselves against marauders by carrying 
a well-filled red-pepper pot in the right hand and by keeping the said pot con- 
tinually poised, ready for hurling its contents into the eyes of any stick-up man 
venturesome or desperate enough to risk such a one-sided encounter. 





PRIVATE ASSOCIATION RUNS DOWN SILK THIEVES 
|? is not generally known that during the latter part of 1917 thefts of silk 

reached tremendous proportions, one railroad company alone losing shipments 
at the rate of $20,000 worth a day. The total value of the silk stolen during 
the period from July 1, 1917, to February 28, 1919, was $369,766.23. Of this 
amount, however, $117,425 was recovered through the activities of the lost- 
property bureau'of the Silk Association of America. 

The work of the bureau was so successful that forty-five convictions were 
obtained against thieves, and one of the two well-organized gangs known to 
have been operating was broken up and its members sentenced to prison for 
terms ranging from three years to life imprisonment. Railroad detectives and 
other dishonest employees worked with the thieves, so that large hauls were 
made for a time with little likelihood of the guilty ones being apprehended. 

Even now there is one gang still in existence, being so strongly intrenched 
and having such influential connections that it has been impossible so far to break 
it up. But the association has developed such efficient means to prevent thefts of 
silk in transport that this gang will have as little chance as the thief who works 
alone to make a safe get-away with any but small amounts of silk. 





8 Emart Kinsburn/ 


Author of ‘‘Changed Tags,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HORTLY after Kern Lambert and Peter Looney, mining partners, have “struck it rich,” the 
former finds the latter dead, apparently murdered. Fearing lest suspicion attach to himself, 
Kern runs away, intending to make for Alaska. On the river boat going to San Francisco he has 
as his stateroom companion Judson Cross, a picture smuggler acting in league with a band of crooks 
to secure possession of some Murillo oil paintings which have been smuggled into the United States 
concealed in the metal casings of some less valuable water colors. Cross, a weak-minded, timid 
man, is afraid to go further with the exploit, and commits suicide in the stateroom. Kern Lambert 
thinks he sees a way out of the difficulty by assuming Cross’ personality, and puts the scheme into 
effect, taking the dead man’s clothes and suit case, and leaving a note which makes it appear that 
he himself is the suicide. 

His subterfuge is discovered by Hayes Lassater, head of the detective agency bearing his name. 
Lassater is on the trail of the picture thieves. He seeks Kern Lambert out and agrees to run down 
Peter Looney’s murderer if Lambert, in turn, will help him get the chief of the gang, generally 
referred to as the Big Unknown. 

Kern, posing as Cross, is taken to a house boat, evidently the headquarters of the band, by an 
eccentric one-eyed man named Snag Flippin, who apparently suspects the imposition. Nicholas van 
Orion, who acts as fence for the organization, has an office which Lassater can look into with an 
ingeniously arranged spyglass from the room directly above. Kern’s sweetheart, Josephine Ma- 
honey, enters Van Orion's employ as stenographer and helps Lassater to secure the thieves’ code. 

Van Orion attempts to force Josephine to marry him, but Kern, released by Flippin, intervenes 
and gives the fence a bad beating in a rough-and-tumble fight that takes place on the house boat. 
Josephine is set free and returns to San Irancisco, while Kern is detained on the house boat and 
instructed to help in the theft of the paintings, concealing himself in a vase which is to be brought 
into the museum. All this time Hayes Lassater bas been trying to find the house boat with the aid 
of an aéroplane, but the machine breaks down, and he tells his assistant, Paul Savage, that he is on 
his way back to town. Josephine and Savage, in an auto, see the vase, presumably with Kern 
inside, carried into the museum, which is closely watched all the time by the Lassater bureau 
operatives, 


CHAPTER XXVI. for the train it had been hoped the de- 
tective would be able to make. He had 
therefore hired a car and started out 
aa OUR dragged after hour. about eight o’clock. No word had been 
i | Josephine, worn and wretched, received from him en route. 
* the victim of a _ thousand It was now nearly midnight. 
chimerical doubts and fancies, Josephine’s thoughts were all of Kern 
sat at home with her head resting as she half dozed in her straight-backed 
against the wall, a foot from the tele- chair. Was he actually hidden in the 
phone. The dear old aunt had long huge vase, shut up in a glass case in 
since betaken herself to a bed which the silent ceramics hall of the Morgan 
doubtless was nothing like beds were Gallery? Why had they chosen him 


THE MISSING CODE WORDS. 


when she was a girl. for this fantastic part? Surely there 
Savage had telephoned that there had was something wrong. 

been a breakdown of the machine Br-r-r-r! 

which had borne Lassater to Sacra- She sprang to her feet, fingers shak- 


mento. The car had arrived too late ing, as she fumbled at the receiver. 











The Wizard’s Spyglass 


“Miss Mahoney ?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes!” 

“Savage speaking. Just received a 
phone message from Hayes. He’s been 
arrested for speeding near Ferdinand 
Junction. Country constable never 
heard of the Lassater Bureau, and won't 
believe Lassater’s credentials are gen- 
uine. It'll take some little time to 
straighten the matter out at this time of 
night, I imagine. But don’t worry— 
Hayes has wormed out of tighter fixes. 
Cheer up! More later.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” groaned the girl, 
dropping the receiver from fingers gone 
suddenly limp. 

The minutes dragged on. At two- 
thirty she sprang erect as the bell rang 
again, 

“This is Savage, Miss Mahoney.” 

“Yes. Has Mr. Lassater arrived at 
last ?” 

“Not yet, I’m sorry to say; but I’ve 
heard from him again.” 

“Oh! Anything hopeful?” 

“Well, he got out of his speeding 
scrape and started on, but they had a 
breakdown. No chance to repair it to- 
night, it seems.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“Hayes has left the car and is walk- 
ing across country to the river, where 
he hopes to be able to get a motor boat. 
Lost half an hour waiting for some one 
to pass in a machine going the right 
vay ; but no one did. Abominable time 
of night to catch anybody on the road.” 

“Oh, he’ll never, never make it in 
time!” 

“Oh, yes, he will. Don’t think that. 
A swift motor boat will do the trick, 
barring accidents.” 

She sank to her chair again, worn 
out, a pitiful little huddle against the 
wall; but she slept more than she real- 
ized, for when the clanging of a bell 
awoke her again, it was broad daylight. 

Groaning with the realization that 
the night had gone and had not brought 
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the wizard, she grasped the receiver 
once more. 

Then another sharp peal rang out, 
and she was aware that it was the door- 
bell which had awakened her. 

Hurrying to the door, she threw it 
open to find Savage, calm and collected, 
standing under the porch light, which 
had burned all night. 

“What time is it?” she sobbed in- 
coherently. “Oh, it’s broad daylight 
and Mr. Lassater hasn’t come!” 

Philip Savage smiled and consulted 
his watch. “It’s just six,” he said. 
“And it is broad daylight. But I must 
contradict your last statement. Hayes 
Lassater has arrived.” 

She swayed from the reaction, but 
quickly controlled herself and ran for 
hat and coat. 

At fifteen minutes after six they were 
climbing to the eighth floor of the (loss- 
well Building, as the elevators had not 
yet been started for the day. 

Savage led the way along the re- 
sounding hall and opened the door of 
Number 816. 

Hayes Lassater sat at his desk, fresh 
and smiling and as immaculate as if he 
had just come from home, 

With wide eyes burning into his, 
Josephine poured out her story. Las- 
sater, his thin white fingers steepled in 
his characteristic. manner, said not a 
word to her; but his glance never left 
her face. 

At the conclusion the girl sat bent 
forward, with every nerve atingle. 

“There’s a joker in the thing some- 
where, Hayes,” said Savage. 

“I’m inclined to believe you,” 
Lassater thoughtfully. “And I think 
I have it,” he added, reaching his hand 
into a pigeonhole of his desk. 

He withdrew a kodak picture and 
passed it to them. Josephine at once 
recognized the likeness of the strange 
contrivance she had seen in Van 
Orion’s office—the thing which resem- 


’ 


“4 
said 
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bled a tailor’s goose on legs, with an 
- electric cord attached. 

“The janitor managed to snap it for 
me,” the detective explained. “I took 
the photograph to several electrical con- 
cerns, being led to do so because of the 
twisted cord attached.” 

“And they named it?” Savage asked. 

“Yes, It’s a new invention not yet 
placed on the market. It’s an electro- 
magnet which, surprising as it sounds, 
is claimed to lift fifteen times its own 
weight.” 

“M’m-m!” growled Savage. 

Now from another pigeonhole Las- 
sater took, with éntirely too much delib- 
eration, thought Josephine, a paper 
which he unfolded on his desk. 

“A sketch of the interior of the hall 
in the art gallery where the water colors 
hang,” he explained, bending over the 
map in profound study. “Look here, 
please, Phil,” he said at last. 

Savage leaned over him. Josephine’s 
nails bit nervously into the flesh of her 
hands. 


“Notice this wall on which the four 


paintings hang,” said the wizard of the 
inkpot. “You will observe that it is a 
partition. The hall devoted to statuary 
is on the other side of it.” 

"Ves. 

“This partition is in the exact center 
of the building. The two rooms which 
it separates are both lighted by but one 
large skylight in the roof.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“In other words, this partition ex- 
tends upward to the middle of the sky- 
light. Half the skylight showers light 
on one side of the partition, the other 
half on the other side.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Now, if a thief were on the roof, 
and could find or make an opening in 
the skylight directly above this parti- 
tion, he could lower an object by means 
of a cord into either room below him, 
To be more exact, he could lower his 
weight so that it would slide down 


either side of the partition, touching 
either wall all the way, if he chose.” 

“By George!’ I get you, I believe.” 

“Certainly you do. A man experi- 
enced in electricity could connect up 
the magnet with the lighting current 
coming to the building, the wires which 
carry it being on the roof. The pic- 
tures ranging against the wall lean 
slightly forward at the top, of course. 
The magnet would be lowered by a rope 
so that it would slide down the wall 
behind these pictures, one at a time. 
The_ steel backs on these light pictures 
would almost cause the pictures to jump 
to meet this powerful electro-magnet. 
It would require less than a minute to 
elevate all four to the roof.” 

“By George, the workmen we saw 
on the roof, Miss Mahoney!” cried 
Savage. 

She nodded, lips parted, eyes wide. 

“There were workmen on the roof?” 
asked Lassater. 

“Ves, several of them. It’s a flat 
roof. They’re recovering it.” 

“T see,” said the wizard. ‘They are 
either members of the gang, or, more 
likely, real workmen who, at the critical 
moment, will be replaced by gangsters.” 

“And when do you think the critical 
moment will arrive?” questioned Sav- 
age. 

“When we and our men collect about 
the case in which Cross is supposed to 
be hidden this morning,” said Lassater. 
“\Vhen we've grown impatient for him 
to come out, probably, and have un- 
locked the door ourselves.” 

“To find him in there?” asked Jo- 
sephine. 

“If we found something else instead,” 
replied Lassater, ‘our surprise, accord- 
ing to the crooks’ deductions, would be 
more complete. And our complete sur- 
prise would give the gang the desired 
chance to lift the pictures.” 

“T see it!” cried Savage. “Cross 
isn’t in the vase at all. Of course not. 
If he were, he would act on his instruc- 
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tions and spoil everything for them. 
These instructions were given him 
merely so that Miss Mahoney would 
overhear and report to you. But 
maybe, Hayes, they have the laugh on 
us this blessed moment. Maybe they’ve 
already gone to work and will have the 
pictures out before we arrive.” 

“T think not,” decided Lassater.. 
“The controlling genius of this ring is a 
man of spiteful cunning and _hare- 
brained recklessness. He plays his dan- 
gerous game as much for the love of it 
as for the spoils. Nothing would tickle 
his sense of the humorous more than to 
steal these pictures practically before 
our very eyes.” 

The telephone bell jangled. 

“Who can that be at this hour in the 
morning?” mused Lassater. “Perhaps 
you'd better answer, Phil.” 

Savage plucked the receiver from its 
hook. 

eo a a 
this is the office of W. M. Stebbins, 
patent attorney. Oh, that you, 
Burlington? Yes, this is Lassater’s 
Glosswell office. This is Phil Savage 
speaking. . Yes, Mr. Lassater 
is here; he told me to answer. What is 
it, Burlington ?” 

There followed a long period while 
the distant voice tinkled in the phone. 
Now and then Savage would interject 
such exclamations as “You don’t say? 
; . Last night? Oh, early 
this morning. . . . Are you positive? 

. Well! Well! Big, blue 
nose, sort of pockmarked? . 
M’m-m! Yes, I'll tell him.” 

Savage turned to Lassater. 

“Strange things happened at Vallejo 
last night,” he reported, with just a 
trace of excitement in his voice. “That 
was Burlington,’ He addressed Jo- 
sephine. “One of the two bureau men 
Mr. Lassater sent to watch Flippin’s 
house,” he explained. 

“What has happened?” asked Las- 
sater, 
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“The old trap burned to the ground 
early this morning,’ Savage replied. 
“Snag Flippin was incinerated in the 
conflagration !” 

“What!” gasped Lassater, shocked 
out of his habitual calm for the first 
time since Josephine had known him. 

“The old house was just a pile ot 
ancient shingles, and it went up in a 
puff. Flippin had drums of gasoline in 
it, too, which he used as fuel for his 
motor boat. They exploded, one after 
another, a few minutes after the fire 
started. It burned so fast that it was a 
heap of cinders before the fire company 
reached the spot.” 

“But Flippin—how does 
know he was cremated ?” 

“He and Stark were watching Flip- 
pin’s place, turn and turn about, from a 
window of an old deserted dock house a 
short way down the street. It wa: 
about four this morning and still quite 
dark. Burlington was on watch. He 
saw a machine come down the street 
and stop before Flippin’s gate. [Flippin 
had not been to the house all day. 

‘Burlington trained his night glasses 
on the car and called Stark. They saw 
a man get out of the car. He was an 
extremely large man. A bandage cov- 
ered one eye, and there were patches of 
court plaster on his face.” 
van Orion!” 


surlington 


“Nicholas breathed 
Josephine. 

“Burlington is unacquainted with 
Van Orion,” said Savage. “But the im- 
mense watch chain he saw shining on 
the big man’s vest seemed to clinch the 
matter. 

“Well, working hurriedly, the man 
now dragged a second figure from the 
car. It was fast growing lighter, and 
both Burlington and Stark were ready 
to swear that this was Snag Flippin. 
He was bound hand and foot, and be- 
sides, seemed insensible. He hung limp 


as the big fellow carried him into the 
house. 
“The big man was inside about ten 
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minutes and no light showed at the win- 
dows. Then he came out without his 
burden, scrambled into the car, and 
drove madly away. 

“Our men had not time to act before 
a sheet of flame burst from the old 
house. It was a furnace before they 
had reached the street. They turned in 
the alarm, then ran to the house, but 
found it impossible to go anywhere near 
it. 

“Then the first gasoline drum ex- 
ploded, and they ran for their lives. 
“hey are confident that Snag Flippin 


was burned to death in the old fire 
trap.” 
“Van Orion’s revenge!” - gasped 


Josephine, sickening and burying her 
face in her hands. “How he must have 
hated the gnome after that frightful 
scene in the ark—the rubber bath 
sponge, the sawed club, and all. Oh, 
what a terrible revenge!” 

“The firemen are just getting the 
ruins cooled down enough so that an 
investigation may be made,” added 
Savage. “I-told Burlington either you 
or I would likely be up this morning, 
Hayes.” 

“T’ll try to go,” said Lassater, brood- 
ing deeply. “Yes, I'd better go,” he 
added, after a thoughtful silence. 

“So what now, then?” asked Savage. 

“Are our men ready ?” 

“Ready and waiting.” 

Lassater looked at his watch. 
twenty minutes to seven,” he 
“We can run out to the gallery in less 
than ten minutes. They won't act be- 
fore we arrive, I think. So all you have 
to do, Phil, will be to surround the gal- 
lery instead of rushing inside, as they 
wish you to do, and send plenty of men 
to the roof.” 

Lassater rose. 

“And—and where is Kern?” 
Josephine’s faltering question, 

“Doubtless still a prisoner in the 
house boat,” Lassater replied. “I’ve 
located the ark, however, and have an 


“as 
said, 
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aérial photograph of the sloughs. We'll 
have him back before night time.” 

“And you've told me nothing of what 
you think of the little old woman of 
the wheeled chair. Is he—doesn’t that 
sound funny !—but is he the Big Un- 
known?” 

“I’m afraid 
said the detective. 
think?” he asked her. 

“Well, he was about the size of the 
masked man whom your agent saw 
carrying the butterfly net in Vallejo,” 
she said. 

Lassater smiled. ‘I think to-day will 
clear up the mystery,” he surmised. 

She sighed heavily and rose with 
Savage. 

“Just a moment,” said Savage, glanc- 
ing in turn at his own watch, as all 
three started out. “Miss Mahoney 
hasn’t shown you the meanings of the 
three words missing from the code.” 

“It had not escaped my memory,” 
said Lassater. “I felt sure, though, 
that the message which Miss Mahoney 
will remember was merely an outline 
for Van Orion’s benefit of the plans 
which she overheard in the ark. : 

“However, I think we have time. 
What are they, Miss Mahoney ?” 

She fumbled in her hand bag for the 
had taken from Van 


I cannot answer that,”’ 
“What do you 


notebook she 
Orion’s vest. 
“Snout stands for Judson Cross,” she 


said. “Large copper stands for art gal- 
lery. Purple Emperor for glass case.” 


“Just as I thought,” said Lassater. 
“You see, until Cross arrived and the 
theft of these paintings began to in- 
terest them, they had no use for such 
words as Cross, art gallery, and glass 
case.” 

Once more Lassater glanced at his 
watch, then, stepped to his desk and 
brought out the message which Joseph- 
ine had typed for him. 

“Listen, Phil, you never heard this 
one.” Then Lassater read: 

















“Dear Bit: Last night Snout, Diana, and 
I took dinner at the Baltimore in company 
with the dingy skipper and the large copper. 
Mother Shipton came to in during the last 
course, and introduced the latter to the 
painted lady. The painted lady had a pal 
with her, and he bought several quarts of 
burgundy. She called him the purple 
emperor. Snout said he was a peacock, all 
right, and, to prove it, the fellow recited 
a doleful poem about brimstone and death’s- 
heads and such things, and tried to kiss his 
sweetheart’s ringlets. She jerked away 
from him and dropped a pearl-bordered hair 
ornament with a clouded-yellow stone in the 
center. The grizzled skipper picked it up 
for her, called her a spring beauty, and was 
rewarded with a slap of her pretty finger 
on his large, blue nose. 

“Now, the silver-studded blue hair orna- 
ment that Diana wore was pinned to a large 
white ribbon binding down her glossy 
tresses; and a small ringlet crept out and 
tickled old Snout in the ear. He seemed 
to like it, but the green-veined, clouded- 
yellow old eyes of Mother Shipton saw it, 
and it got her goat. She pulled the ringlet 
away and handed it to the purple emperor 
to play with. He kissed it rapturously; then 
we all went home in a balloon. Yours, 

“Tom.” 


Savage laughed. “And now that you 
can replace the missing words, how 
does the thing decode?” he wished to 
know. 

Lassater had been penciling the new 
words in the blanks left in Josephine’s 
translation. There was a frown on his 
brow. 

“At first it read this way,” he an- 
nounced at last: 

“Blank blank smuggled into blank in vase. 
Vase locked blank blank instructed burn 
himself out with diamond ink and change 
backs what blank blank result when blank 
opens diamond ink in that closed blank. 


“And now it heads: 


“Cross will be smuggled into art gallery in 
vase. Vase locked glass case. Cross in- 
structed burn himself out with diamond ink 
and change backs. What will be result when 
Cross opens diamond ink in that closed glass 
case? 


“Say, I don’t like that last sentence a 
little bit. Just a moment: ‘What will 
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be result when Cross opens diamond 
ink in that closed glass case?’ M’m-m! 
What would be the result? Is Cross in 
the vase after all? Have I time to look 
up diamond ink in the encyclopedia, 
Phil?” 

Savage once more looked at his 
watch. “You'll have to hurry if we are 
to get to the gallery by seven,” he said. 

Lassater selected a volume from his 
set of encyclopedia and thumbed the 
pages. 


“Here we are,” he announced. “Hy- 
drofluoric acid—a volatile, colorless, 
hygroscopic, corrosive liquid com- 


pound, formed by decomposing metallic 
fluorids. The acid obtained is a very 
dangerous substance and requires ex- 
treme care in handling. Inhalation of 
the fumes in a close place means certain 
death.” 

“Oh, heavens above!” shrieked Jo- 
sephine, reeling to the wall. “Kern is 
in that case! He’s been ordered to 
open that bottle of acid between seven 
and eight o’clock. They’re murdering 
him! Murdering him!” 

“Great Scott, Hayes, she’s right!” 
groaned Savage. 

Lassater dashed the sudden perspira- 
tion from his brow. “Grab her in your 
arms and run!” he ordered. “I'll tele- 
phone the men and be right at your 
heels. Can you carry her down seven 
flights, man?” 

“T’l do it or die!” groaned the big de- 
tective. 

Josephine screamed. Her knees bent 
under her. With one swoop Savage 
was upon her, had gathered her up, and 
swung her limp form to his shoulder. 
Lassater was at the phone. Savage 
sprang through the door with the girl 
and dashed along the hall to the stair- 
way. 

The mercy of complete unconscious- 
ness was not accorded to Josephine. As 
long as she lives, she will never forget 
the horror of that wild race down seven 
flights of stairs. Every moment she 
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expected Savage to plunge forward and 
kill them both. Those who have even 
walked down seven flights without 
pause will realize the task that the big 
man, with his hundred-and-fifteen- 
pound burden, had before him. 

He was staggering when he reached 
the landing of the fourth floor, but he 
refused to lessen his pace. As fast as 
he could lower one iron-muscled leg 
below the other he continued his reck- 
less descent. 

“Don’t move! Don’t move!’ came 
his breathless commands. “An ounce 
more of your weight thrown either way 
may kill both of us.” 

She stifled her screams and sank her 
teeth in to her lower lip till blood 
spurted. Still Savage rattled on, and 
at last plunged out on the sidewalk, 
tottering from side to side. 

Lassater, unburdened, sprinted from 
the entrance as Savage placed Josephine 
in the tonneau. 

“Three minutes to seven, Phil,” he 
said. calmly, springing m at the girl’s 
side. “I'll lean out and show my badge. 
I’ve heard you brag about this car, I 
believe. Let’s see why.” 

The motor muttered. The great 
chest of Philip Savage, loosed from the 


terrible strain just placed upon it, 
heaved spasmodically. The car started. 
They were away. 

[If the morning had been an hour 
older, the reckless dash up Market 
Street which followed would have been 
impossible. The powerful motor roared 
like a beast gone mad. Straight up the 
middle of the street Savage drove, 
dodging street cars on two wheels. Po- 
licemen appeared in their path an in- 
stant, then swept astern like flies blown 
by a blast. Lassater leaned far from 
the tonneau and held out his badge, 


yelling, ““Lassater! Lassater!”’ at the 


top of his voice; but it is doubtful if he 

was heard above the incessant warning 

of Savage’s siren automobile horn. 
After what seemed ages to Josephine 


they careened on two wheels from the 
downtown district and Lassater con- 
sulted his watch. 

“Not so bad, Phil!” he shouted. 
“But that car of mine ? 

For answer Savage used his ac- 
celerator. Lassater smacked back 
against the cushions as the car leaped 
from under him, and seemed veritably 
to cannon-ball into space. Josephine 
grasped Lassater’s arm in both her 
hands and pulled the watch so that she 
could see it. 

Two minutes till seven! The minute 
they had been traveling seemed like 
sixty to her. 

“Will—will we make it ?” she shrieked 
above the roar of the engine and the 
rushing wind. 

“Oh, yes!” Lassater assured her; but 
Josephine saw that his face was white 
and set, and his gray eyes gleamed and 
his nostrils were expanded as are the 
nostrils of a horse with every muscle 





straining toward the wire. 

Still the maroon car leaped toward 
death and _ destruction. Buildings 
blurred. The whip of the wind made 
breathing almost imposible. Seconds 
that bore the torture of hours passed. 
Josephine prayed as she had never 
prayed before. 

Then the car was slowing. Ahead 
over the housetops she saw the tall art 
gallery. A dozen or more men were on 
top of it, locked in one another’s arms. 
More were clambering to the roof to 
run into the struggle. Puffs of smoke 


‘came now and then. 


“They're after ’em, Hayes!” shouted 
“You found the joker. We've 
got ‘em this time!” 

“Oh, but Kern! 
girl. 

Then the car stopped with a terrific 
jolt before the gallery. 

“Out we go!” shouted Savage. 
“Every moment is a diamond now, 
Sprint, Hayes! You’ve got the wind.” 

But agile as he was, Josephine 


savage. 


Kern!” cried the 




















Mahoney was the first to race up the 
great stone steps and pound her small 
fists against the plate glass of the locked 
door. 

Then a crash beside her brought her 
to her senses. The butt of Lassater’s 
automatic shattered the glass on the 
left-hand door. 

Lassater was through, leaving blood 
on the glass behind him. Next instant 
Josephine was swept from the ground 
again by the powerful arms of Savage. 
He kicked away a hanging fragment of 
glass and thrust her through. 

She fell in a heap, but was on her feet 
immediately. Savage grasped her hand. 

Side by side they raced for the hall of 
ceramic art. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


KERN PLAYS HIS HAND 


VERHEAD, as the two detectives 
and Josephine Mahoney — sped 
toward Ceramics Hall, sounded the 
scuffling of many feet, cries, curses and 
imprecations, revolver shots, and thud- 
ding clubs. 

As they raced into the room of vases 
there was directly ahead of them a 
spectacle to guide their steps. 

A great glass case stood at one end 
of the vaulted room. In it were several 
huge vases, garish in their Oriental- 
ism. In the case, before the largest of 
these vases, a man lay prone on the 
bottom, his tongue protruding, his 
fingers clutching at the closed glass 
door. 

“Kern! Kern!” screamed Josephine. 

A crash of splintering glass drowned 
her further piteous cries. Lassater had 
sent a foot into the glass door, and 
fragments tinkled everywhere. 

With a superhuman spurt, Savage 
reached his chief’s side. Next instant 
the two were dragging Kern Lambert 
from the case. 

“Outside with 


shouted L: 


him!” is- 
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sater. “Air will save him, if we're 
quick enough.” 

For answer Philip Savage stooped, 
tightened his muscles, and with one her- 
culean swing threw the heavy man to his 
shoulder. Then they raced for the 
entrance, Josephine, dry-eyed and 
stunned, running at their heels. 

On the steps outside in the fresh 
morning air, Savage tenderly lowered 
the unconscious man to the ground. 
Lassater’s coat was off, and he started 
brisk resuscitative measures such as are 
used in cases where the subject is ap- 
parently drowned. Josephine dropped 
to her knees and silently smoothed back 
the hair of her stricken lover. 

“T got Doctor Wakeman on_ the 
phone,” puffed Lassater. ‘He'll be here 
shortly, with respiratory apparatus.” 

“We were not a moment too soon, 
Hayes,” observed Savage. “Heaven 
above, what a fiendish conception!” 

Josephine bent lower, murmuring 
brokenly, still too stunned to realize just 
what had happened. 

Kern Lambert, his white, twisted 
face upturned, lay without a voluntary 
movement. 

Lassater worked like a Trojan. All 
was silence until, between the sharp ex- 
hausts of his escaping breath, Lassater 
spoke. 

“Phil,” he said, “I’ve been a—detec- 
tive—ten years. I’ve—never lost my 
temper—yet. But—but I’m going to 
be—mighty mad when this—thing’s 
over !” 

Then a car sped to the gallery, and a 
young medical man sprang out before 
it had stopped. With a pumplike con- 
trivance in his hands, he tripped up the 
steps and bent over the silent figure. 

Then he grinned and chirped: “Buck 
up, folks! In ten minutes he’ll be ask- 
ing what’s for breakfast.” 

Whereupon a glad cry burst from the 
girl’s lips. She threw back her head and 
laughed hysterically. Then everything 
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swam round and round and she crum- 
pled in a heap on the stone steps. 

Kern Lambert, alive but a sick man, 
was sitting up when the doctor had 
brought Josephine from her faint. 

“A close shave, boys—mighty close,” 
the brisk little physician was saying. 

All noises on the roof had ceased. 
Now from the other side of the art 
gallery came Lassater’s men, two to 
each of a number of handcuffed pris- 
oners. Josephine, unable to think of 
anything but her great joy over Kern’s 
safety, learned later that Lassater’s de- 
ductions regarding the electro-magnet 
had proved correct. 

The regular workmen had not yet 
gone to the roof. This accounted for 
the early hour of the attempted theft. 
At seven the gang, clad in overalls, had 
ascended the roof, and the park police 
had paid them no attention. A_ hole 
had been made in the skylight with the 
same agent which had nearly caused the 
death of Kern Lambert. But in this 
case it was used in the open air by ex- 
perienced hands. Two of the water 
colors had been lifted by contact of the 
powerful electro-magnet with the steel 
plates at their backs. Then Lassater’s 
men, hidden close to the park, had re- 
ceived their signal by telephone. They 
had climbed to the top of the building 
and engaged the fictitious roofers in the 
battle which had resulted in the capture 
of their entire number. 

Lassater and Savage now went to re- 
view the prisoners, and while they were 
away Kern told Josephine his story. 

When necessary during the night, the 
oxygen-maker had supplied him with 
air. It was a long vigil, and he was ter- 
ribly cramped. Shortly before seven, 


leaving his oxygen-maker in the vase, 
he had climbed out with his steel plates, 
tools, the putty, and the vial of hydro- 
fluoric acid. Supposing that Josephine 
had laid the plan before Lassater, and 
that some arrangements had been made 
for his protection, he was resolved to 


play his hand, as he had been so often 
enjoined to do, 

He fashioned his putty cup against 
the glass, then he unscrewed the metal 
stopper of the vial. 

Immediately the world spun round. 
He grasped for support. <A burning 
iron seemed to have been plunged into 
his throat. Next instant he crashed to 
the floor of the case and knew no more 
until he found himself awake and look- 
ing into the eyes of Josephine. 

Savage drove them downtown. He 
and Lassater seemed particularly silent. 
Josephine, holding Kern’s hand in the 
tonneau, wondered at this, and was 
afraid that something had gone wrong. 
But it was Kern, now fully revived, 
who put the question as they rolled 
along. 

Savage answered: “Well, we got all 
of them but Van Orion and the man 
who played the little old woman of the 
wheeled chair. Even Sam Everest fell 
into the trap which he himself had 
helped in setting. Van Orion was taken 
from the ark to be placed under the 
care of a doctor, as you have good rea- 
son to know. I suppose Miss Mahoney 
has told you that Flippin is dead. 

“T have had men searching the hos- 
pitals for Van Orion, and inquiring of 
doctors. He has not yet been found. 
But we supposed him to be incapable of 
action, and were not worrying much 
over that. It seems, though, that what 
occurred at Vallejo this morning points 
to the fact that Van Orion is on his feet 
and at large. We'll get him in the end, 
however, and are not worrying over his 
possible escape. But the little old lady 
of the wheeled chair was not captured 
in the raid, and it looks like another 
failure all around.” 

“Stop here at this restaurant, Phil,” 
said Lassater suddenly. “I think break- 
fast will make us all feel better.” 

They made a rather silent party and 
the most reticent of all was the wizard 


of the spyglass. But as they finished 
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he leaned back and smiled gravely at 
them. 

“I'm off for an automobile trip now,” 
he announced, “Vallejo is on my route. 
Who goes with me?” 

“T for one,” said Kern. 

“IT can’t,” said Savage. 

“And Miss Mahoney mustn't,” added 
Lassater. 

She raised instant protest, but all 
three men were against her. So it was 
decided that Savage would drive her 
home and instruct auntie to make her 
go to bed. 

Lassater, having called up Pinkie 
Pollard and ordered his car, drove with 
Kern to the automobile ferry. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
iN THE VALLEY. 

OME hours later Pinkie Pollard 

stopped the car in Vallejo before 
the ruins of Snag Filippin’s miserable 
abode. The police were present, and 
firemen were still applying water to 
glowing spots. 

Lassater’s two men joined him, and 
all four waded through the hot, wet 
ashes to where the police were bending 
over some object in the débris. 

One look was enough for Kern. A 
charred the gruesome 
spectacle that held the interest of all. 
The skull grinned up at them. The 
hollow eye sockets were a mockery. 
Little else remained of the bones of the 
bound man who had been cremated in 
the ancient house. 

Lassater bent over the skull. A lone 
tooth, now cracked and_ blackened, 
dangled from the upper maxilla. The 
whole presented a picture from which 
Kern was glad to turn away, for here 
and there were sickening evidences of 


skeleton 


was 


newly-burned flesh. 

“Poor Flippin!’ he muttered. “T 
guess the devil has claimed his own.” 

After a careful examination of the 
remains, Lassater rose with a sigh, 
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He turned to Burlington and Stark 
and handed one a photograph. “This 
is an aerial picture of the sloughs where 
the ark is concealed,” he said. “Hire 
a motor boat, and see if, by the use of 
this photograph, you can locate the 
house boat. Arrest anybody you find 
there and bring them in. Jlere’s your 
warrant. I think you'll meet with little 
difficulty in finding the ark now.” Then 
to Kern: “Come, Mr. Cross, we can 
do nothing here.” 

Up through the Sacramento Valley, 
green from the warm breath of spring, 
the little negro chauffeur drove the car. 
Rather late in the afternoon they ar- 
rived at the capital city and partook of 
a belated Junch. After lunch Pinkie, 
following Lassater’s instructions, drove 
over the Lincoln Ilighway through the 
suburbs of the city. 

Early in the evening they turned off 
the main thoroughfare and followed a 
bumpy dirt road which dipped between 
skirted cafions, and sev- 
eral times crossed streams. 

At last on the crest of a high hill the 
car was ordered to a stop by Lassater. 
For a little while, all three sat looking 
down at the magnificent view below 
them and stretching miles away to the 
snow-capped sierras. Below, marking 
the bottom of a steep cation, snaked the 
north fork of the American, a 
thread winding through rock-tenoned 
hills. 


Lassater s 


wooded hills, 


silver 


hed. “\What a treat for 
eyes that hay looked upon the 
horrors of life,” “But 
you should see it from an aéroplane, 
Mr. Cross. We get out here. Pinkie, 
you have your automatic?” 

“Yes, sah—dat automatic is paht o’ 
me, Mir. 
“And you, Cross?’ 

“Well,” replied Kern, “ 
mine several times, but it happens to be 
in my pocket right now.” 

“Then here we go.” 

Kern Lambert's hunger gnawed anew 


ig 
a 
e so lately 
f he said softly. 


Lassater.”’ 


I've misplaced 
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for the big outdoors he loved so well as 
Lassater led him along a dim, forgot- 
ten trail through chaparral and groves 
of scrub live oak. They made toward 
the river, but between them and it many 
hills and valleys intervened. 

The linnets were singing. From afar 
came the vowelish 00-00 of the turtle 
doye. Black oaks and white oaks were 
rank with their growth of dark-green 
leaves. 

When the trail ran out the detective 
produced a pocket compass, and after 
this they made due east, crawling on 
hands and knees at times through 
patches of locked chaparral. As last 
they emerged on a rocky ridge of con- 
siderable elevation. 

Away to the east the rolling, wooded 
hilltops stretched again like billows on 
a sea of green, ascending gradually to 
the far-off mountains. Directly below 
them the land dropped little better than 
sheer to a tiny valley. On the other 
side of the valley the hills rose steep 
and ragged once more. 

A mountain stream trickled along the 
valley. A few acres of level land 
paralleled the creek in an oblong shape. 
Nestled among oaks and pines appeared 
a neat, low-roofed bungalow covered 
with climbing vines, Outbuildings, a 
garden, chicken yards, and an apiary 
completed this unexpected picture of 
domesticity. 

“What a heavenly, secluded spot!” 
cried Kern, 

As they looked a man of apparently 
small proportions came from one of the 
outbuildings and passed through the 
garden gate. He wore duck trousers 
and a white shirt with sailor 
He picked up a hoe and started work 
among the growing greenery. 

Lassater pressed a pair of binoculars 
into Kern’s hands. 

Long and steadily Kern looked at the 
quiet scene below, at the man so thor- 
oughly engrossed in his pleasant task. 
He lowered the glasses. 


collar. 
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“T envy him,” he said. ‘I wish all my 
troubles were over, and that I was the 
owner of a little hidden-away Eden like 
that. Who is the man?” 

Lassater lifted his eyebrows. 
Big Unknown,” he said gravely. 

“What!” Kern glued the glasses to 
lis eyes once more, 

The man was not young, but his 
movements showed alertness and a zest 
in life and in what he did. He rested 
on the handle of his hoe a little, in an 
attitude of listening. Birds were sing- 
ing down there in the willows at the 
creekside. The strong binoculars re- 
vealed a flash of white teeth as the man 
laughed boyishly, puckered his lips, 
and, with clear, shrill whistling, gave 
an exact imitation of the California lin- 
net's merry song, 

Before it was finished, though, he 
snapped it off short, darted to one cor- 
ner of the garden, stooped, and then 
started running and leaping rows of 
plants, a long, waving object held high 
in his hands, 

it was a butterfly net. 

This way and that he swooped it, 
and at last seemed to have captured the 
winged quarry. For he squatted on the 
ground near his net, absorbed. 

“Now’s our time,” said Lassater. 
“Keep up, Pinkie. Be ready with your 
guns. Make for that tall white oak on 
the bank of the creek.” 

After a period of scrambling down 
over shattering ledges and through 
clinging brush their steps became more 
cautious, 

Lightly but swiftly the detective led 
the way to the big tree at the water’s 
edge, behind the trunk of which they 
crouched. Lassater peered out. 

“FHe’s lost to the world over that but- 
terfly,” he said. “Pick your steps for 
silence as much as possible. We'll 
charge him.” 

It was a short, swift race across the 
‘reek, through a plot of sunflowers, and 
ending with leaps over the low, rabbit- 


“The 

















proof garden fence. In the soft, 
plowed ground their footsteps made 
no noise; and the figure was still bend- 
ing over his prey when the three sur- 
rounded him, with automatics leveled. 
The man looked up, still stooping, 
his struggling captive still in his hands. 
Lle blinked into the muzzles of the three 


automatics. Then the white teeth 
flashed in an enlightened smile. 
“Profesor Munro Corydon,” said 


Lassater quietly, “I have a warrant for 
your arrest.” 


The man looked a moment at [as- 
sater, then lowered his eyes and 
shrugged indifferently. 

“One of the fritillary,” he said, nod- 


ding at the winged creature he held be- 
“One of the 
nymphalid butterflies, of the 
lraynnia. Quite common, but 
without its point of in- 


tween thumb and finger. 
various 
genera 
by no means 
terest.” 
Kern, scarce able to believe his ears, 
uttered a low exclamation of surprise 
as he recognized that voice. 
“This—this 
he stammered 
\nd Lassater replied, with a smile, 
as he leaned over with outspread hand- 


Who is this man?” 


cuffs : 

“This is Professor Munro Corydon, 
llippin, the poet of the 
the big Unknown.” 


alias Snag 


sloughs, 

FER XXIEX. 

CLEARED UP. 

|' ISEPHINE MAHONEY, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Savage, Hayes Lassater, 

Lambert sat at dinner in the 

restaurant. 


HAI 


rwo YSTERIES 


and Kern 


\rgonaut The cigars and 
cigarettes and liqueurs were brought in, 
and the discreet waiter took his leave. 
HLiayes Lassater leaned back for his an- 
swers to the many questions which had 
been fired at him during the twenty- 
four hours past. : 

“One of the most remarkable men it 
has ever been my portion to encounter,” 


The Wizard’s Spyglass 
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he said, his grave eyes studious, his 
fingers steepled below them. 

“Sam Everest, through prison bars, 
cleared up much in regard to the big 
Unknown which had heretofore been 
surmise on my part. Much as I have 
grown to deplore the indiscriminate use 
of the new term ‘camouflage,’ I feel that 
it may be truthfully applied to Profes 
Munro Corydon. He was the 
Prince of Camouflage. 

‘A graduate of several of the fore 
most European and American institu 
tions, he was able in the twinkling of 
an eye to convince others that he was 
merely an ignorant, uncouth lout, little 
better than half-witted. 

“He is criminally insane. T doubt if 
we shall be able to lock any other doors 
than those of an asylum between him 
He’s sane enough to plead 
insanity and insane enough to get by 
with it. He is a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
llyde—a victim of strange moods. 

“Up in the country where he was 
captured he is 
Corydon, eccentric and a bit overbear- 
ing, but highly respected. In San Iran 
cisco, in the ark in the tules, and in the 
tumbledown house on Figman Avenue 
which is no more, he was recognized as 
a master organizer, the most diabol 
ically cunning of all criminals, a leader 
to he feared and obeyed implicitly and 
without question. 

“The great thorn in his flesh was 
For the benefit of 
those who were not present at the cap- 
ture, | must explain that we found Van 
Orion, helpless and much the worse for 
wear, in Corydon’s bungalow on the 
ranch——where I expected to find him, | 
may be pardoned for adding. 

“Van Orion, I have said, was a thorn 
in the flesh of the master crook, Flippin. 
In his own way, Van Orion is as ugly 
aml unpleasing of countenance as Flip- 
pin himself. Yet Van Orion has a way 
with women. His imposing size and his 
foppishness make him acceptable to a 


sor 


and liberty. 


known as Professor 


Nicholas van Orion. 
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certain class of femininity. But Flip- 
pin, one-eyed and wizened and de- 
formed, cannot interest women of any 
kind. 

“Tlippin rebelled against his Maker 
for this. His brains and tastes were to 
the brains and tastes of Van Orion as 
is gold to lead. In any field wherein the 
two might attempt competition, save the 
winning of a woman’s esteem, Profes- 
sor Corydon is Van Orion’s superior. 

“A great hatred for Van Orion, 
glowing and growing for years, took 
root in the breast of the Big Unknown. 
Yet Van Orion was in an executive way 
invaluable to the success of the criminal 
ring, and might not be disposed of by 
his cruel chief. Professor Corvdon— 
or Flippin, as we might better call 
him—practiced a secret, continuous, re- 
lentless harassing of Van Orion, much 
of which some of us have been witness 
to. 

“When Kern Lambert stepped into 
events——” The wizard of the inkweil 
spyglass nodded at Kern and laughed to 
show that, at last, Judson Cross was 
really dead forever. “When Kern 
Lambert stepped into events, Tlippin’s 
keen mind told him at once that he was 
an impostor. Flippin, however, thought 
him an amateur detective in my employ, 
and had no knowledge of events on the 
river steamer. 

“He decided to keep Lambert for 
several reasons. One, to try to make 
him lead them to me. Second, to play 
with him as a cat plays with a mouse 
and punish him for his deception. 
Third, to play him against Van Orion 
for the punishment of both. 

“Van Orion was never allowed to 
know that Kern Lambert was anything 
but the genuine Judson Cross. Ilence, 


as | deduced, he judged Kern by the 
descriptive letter he had seen. This 
was all according to Flippin’s plans, and 
he moved his pawns back and forth un- 
til the fight in the house boat made a 
climax, 


“Meantime, Miss Mahoney showed 
evidences of being more likely to lead 
Flippin to the man who had disturbed 
their former plans than was Kern Lam- 
bert. So Lambert was scheduled for 
death in the closed case in the art gal- 
lery. This was to be a lesson to me, 
and to Miss Mahoney as well, and, 
above all, for the sake of pure, de- 
praved cruelty and the satisfaction of 
criminal longings. 

“So if I have made the character of 
this abstruse person clear to you—and 
I must say that it is scarcely clear to 
myself—I am ready to answer any 
questions you may care to ask.” 

They all spoke at once. Lassater 
smiled and picked out Josephine’s ques- 
tion for immediate answer. 

“When did I first suspect Flippin of 
being the Big Unknown? The first 
time I set eves on him. You remember 
he brought a message to Van Orion, 
Miss Mahoney. Never before had he 
come in person. IT think that curiosity 
led him to do so that time—curiosity 
over you. Among other things, Van 
Orion is not so goodan actor as Flippin 
could have wished. There was insin- 
cerity in the tones of superiority which 
he adopted in speaking to Flippin. Un- 
derneath it all, I fancied I detected a 
note of deference and even dread, and 
I had my clew to work on. 

“So, working on this new theory, I 
reviewed the past and put two and two 
together. 

“First, Lambert had been ordered 
into the living room of the ark as soon 
as Flippin’s motor boat, supposed to 
be carrying as passenger the Big Un- 
known, put in an appearance. The side 
curtains were pulled only halfway 
down, and Lambert was able to make 
sure that there really was a passenger. 
Now if secrecy had been the main idea, 
why had not the curtains been pulled 
entirely down? Or why had not Lam- 
bert been ordered inside the moment the 
boat was heard coming? It was evident 

















they wished him to gather the impres- 
sion that some one whom he had not 
yet seen was to interview him. ‘Then, 
when Lambert had seen as much as they 
wished him to see, he was peremptorily 
ordered in. 

Next, Lambert was skillfully led to 
believe that the Big Unknown was to 
watch him through a peephole. Then 
I‘lippin literally forced himself into the 
interview. Why? Because he was the 
Big Unknown, and must overhear the 
questioning. There were no peepholes 
at all, so he was obliged to enter the 
room to see and hear. 

“Tt had all been carefully staged and 
rehearsed, and it was a plot to delight 
the intriguing soul of this master 1n- 
triguer. Other instances of like nature 
need not be dwelt upon now. 

“Later, however, a_peephole 
made back of the case of butterflies in 
the ark. This was to offset any possible 
suspicions which might have arisen in 
lLambert’s mind and also for the cruel 
purpose of making him a witness to the 
farce of a marriage between Miss Ma- 
honey and Nicholas van Orion, 

“But this was no farce so far as the 
auctioneer concerned. He im 
agined that, with his chief’s aid, he was 
about to win what he had set his heart 
upon. But all along the wily [lippin 
had been playing him for the goat.” 

“And the man who was burned?” 
asked Kern. 

“The day before, I had located the 
ark during my aéroplane trip,” said the 
“Tt had followed a boat which 
left the ark and made up the Sacra- 
mento River. Though a canopy covered 
the cockpit, I was sure the man at the 


Was 


Was 


wizard, 


wheel was Flippin. I followed him 
clear to the river and into the north 
fork of the American. Then he landed 


and, as the plane soared about, pro- 
ceeded on foot by no road or trail what- 
ever to his ranch. 
of the airship because these days they 
are not an unusual sight. ['urthermore, 


He was unsuspicious 


The Wizard’s Spyglass 
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they almost always follow the course 
of some waterway to keep their bear- 
ings on long flights. 

“So 1 knew that Flippin would not 
be present at the impending attempt to 
steal the pictures from the gallery. 1 
am willing to admit, however, that 
3urlington’s telephone message gave me 
a shock; but I was able to figure the 
trick as simple after a little thought. 

‘Flippin knew his house was watched. 
He staged an entire play again. He re- 
turned from the ranch in his swiit 
motor boat, and in Vallejo hired a man 
as large as Van Orion to take the part 
of that worthy personage. All he 
needed to do was conceal the man’s face 
with bandages and court-plaster, put 
him in the clothes of the helpless Van 
Orion—still out of the game, on [lip 
pin’s ranch—and hang the well-known 
watch chain across his chest. 

“Fe chose an hour in the morning 
when objects are hazy to the eye. It 
is neither night nor day at four in the 
morning at this time of year. He had 
himself bound by the man he had hired 
and driven to his house. Then, limp, 
he was carried in. 

“The big man ran out and dashed 
away in his car. Flippin, inside the 
house, threw off his loose ropes and 
fire to the rattletrap. Then he skipped 
out of the back door and met the auto- 
mobile a block or more up the street. 

“T studied the skeleton. I had e 
pected to nd the old, dry human hones 
In this | 
was disappointed, and received another 
shock. The bones were fresh. Now | 
knew where Van Orion was. Flippin 
and a third member of the gang were 


et) 


of some anatomical specimen. 


all that were still unaccounted for. 
I decided that the little old lady of the 
wheeled chair, as we have called him, 
was the man who had been burned in 
the conflagration. And | went ahead, 
sticking by my reasoning, and landed 
[lippin. 

“It was the little old lady of the 
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wheeled chair who was burned; but he 
had not been sacrificed in the horrible 
manner depicted. He had been stabbed 
to death the day before in a dispute be- 
tween himself and another member of 
the ring. Seizing the opportunity thus 
offered, Flippin had ordered the corpse 
carried to his house at midnight. This 
cruel, callous fiend had deliberately 
pulled from the dead man’s mouth all 
but one of his teeth, so that the skull, 
if not burned to ashes by the flame, 
would resemble his own. The man 
was the only member of the gang of 
a size near Flippin’s, you will recall. 

“fverest cleared up this point to-day. 
The man’s name was George Waller, 
and he had been used many times by 
Flippin in his schemes to throw  sus- 
picion away from himself.” 

“But I hardly knew Flippin up on his 
ranch,” said Kern. “His teeth i. 

“False, all but one, of course,” Las- 
sater explained with a laugh. 

“And he was clean-shaven, and looked 
quite respectable, with his hair parted 
and brushed. And his eye—he had 
two good eyes—one is glass, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Quite plainly,” said the detective. 
“False teeth, a glass eye, cleanliness and 
decent clothes marked Professor Munro 
Corydon, the eminent entymological ex- 
pert and man of means, in his cozy little 
retreat in the foothills. No teeth but the 
dangling snag, one eye, scrubby whis- 
kers, unkempt hair, filthy rags, and 
shuffling footsteps constituted the make- 
up of the master crook, Snag Flippin.” 

There was a pause, while each sat 
wrapped in his or her own thoughts. 

“Anything else?’ asked Lassater. 

No one made reply. 

“Then I have a little treat for us,” 
he announced, reaching under the table 
and producing a square, flat package. 

At a word from him the waiter ar- 
ranged chairs at a little distance from 
their table. Lassater unwrapped the 
package. 





“To-morrow these start on their way 
back to France,” he said. ‘Let us enjoy 
them while we may.” 

He stepped to one side of the row of 
chairs as he spoke. There stood the 
source of all their adventures—the four 
Murillo masterpieces. 

They gazed in silent admiration. 
Other diners crowded round them, im- 
pelled by the rare flesh tints and mar- 
velous coloring and the perfect detail of 
these exquisite works of art. 

“What a pity,” said Lassater softly, 
“that man’s lust for gold should have 
caused all this hideous turmoil about 
such lofty conceptions as these!” 

He repacked the pictures and_ re- 
sumed his seat. 

“And now that it’s all over,” said 
Philip Savage, “the old question arises : 
What next?” 

Kern Lambert cleared his throat. 
“Tll do my share toward answering 
that,” he said. “At least so far as Miss 
Mahoney and I are concerned. This 
seems a good time to announce that 
we're to be married.” 

“Oh, I thought that had been settled 
long ago!” cried Philip Savage’s wife. 

“Well, we were engaged, of course,” 
said Kern, “but the day had not been 
set. Now it has. Next Thursday 
morning. You're all informally invited 
right here and now.” 

Clamorous congratulations followed 
which brought the pink to Josephine’s 
cheeks. 

“Of course the affair up on the Ket- 
tledrum still hangs like a sword over 
our heads,” Kern went on, “but I'll get 
a job and forget that buried gold till the 
clouds roll by.” 

“For my part,” said Lassater, “I will 
try to answer Phil’s question, ‘What 
next,’ by stating that two very import- 
ant matters are already confronting 
me.” 

“Name them,” pleaded Josephine. 

“The first, then, is attention to a mat- 
ter which, in the rush of recent events, 
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has almost escaped me. It regards the 
clearing up of the mystery surround- 
ing the death of Peter Looney, up on 
the Kettledrum.” 

Silence, with every eye bent on the 
speaker, and Kern’s hand seeking the 
trembling fingers of Josephine beneath 
the tablecloth. 

“A short résumé will be necessary,” 
the investigator went on. 

“Peter Looney was found lying in 
Kettledrum creek with his steel fishing 
pole in his hand, the base of his skull 
caved in, stone dead. 

“The investigation showed that, up 
the creek some distance, there was a 
bloodstained bowlder. The supposition 
was that Looney, stricken in some way, 
had fallen and hit his head on this 
bowlder. But the creek was very shal- 
low. How did it occur that the body 
was found several hundred yards below 
the stone? 

“Then it developed that the hook end 
of Looney’s fishing line was missing. 
Treetops were searched, but the line 
and hook could not be found. Then, 
still searching for the slightest possible 
clew, my men seined the creek for 
trout, but failed to find a fish with 
Looney’s hook in its mouth, 

“The first ray of hope showed when 
it was discovered that a certain water 
company, operating a large system of 
canals and lateral ditches, was in the 
habit of now and then flushing out cer- 
tain cement basins by turning in vast 
quantities of water. This they allowed 
to escape, with the accumulated reftise, 
into acanon. This cafion connects with 
the Kettledrum. 

“The night of Looney’s death the 
basin in question was flushed out, and 
the water turned down the dry cafion. 
Though the flow lasted only fifteen 
minutes or more, it was of sufficient 
volume to float the body of Looney and 
carry it far below the bloody bowlder, 
the actual scene of Looney’s death. 
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“But it was not until to-day that the 
filshhook and short length of line were 
found; and they effectually cleared up 
the mystery. 

“Near the bowlder on which Looney’s 
head struck when he fell, there crosses 
the creck, at some height overhead, a 
set of high-tension transmission wires 
of the electrical company of that dis- 
trict. About these wires was found the 
short length of fish line, with the hook 
attached. The line was so wrapped 
about the wires that it was not notice- 
able from the ground. 

“The supposition now is that Looney 
stood under the wires and made a cast. 
The fish line entangled itself with the 
cable. One wire of this cable was live. 
In the effort to free the line, Looney 
reached up with his pole and touched 
the wires. Twenty thousand volts 
hurtled down the steel fishing rod of 
Peter Looney, and struck him dead 
without so much as leaving a mark or 
burn.” 

Kern sprang to his feet. ‘‘Then— 
then my innocence is proved!” he cried. 

“Absolutely,” said Lassater. ‘The 
case constitutes one of the few on 
record wherein electrocution leaves not 
the slightest trace. Medical men who 
afterward examined the body, however, 
pronounced electrocution as having 
caused the death. 

“The sheriff has sent word,” Lassater 
continued, “that he wants you to come 
back at once; because he contemplates 
giving you a severe talking-to for not 
coming to him when you found the 
body.” 

Kern sank to his seat, and once more 
Josephine’s hand crept into his and 
her eyes smiled sympathetically into 
his face. 

“Now for a quick trip to the hidden 
gold, a search for poor Pete’s relatives 
—then the ranch, with the chickens and 
bees and cabbages and squash! Thank 
Heaven!” 
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“And what is the other matter con- 
fronting you, Hayes?” asked Savage, 
after the second round of congratula- 
tions had been showered on Josephine 
and Kern, 


THE 


” 


“The other thing,” said the wizard 
‘of the spyglass, passing a white hand 
over his clean chin, “is the gentle coax- 
ing back of my_ beloved Vandyke 
beard.” 


END, 
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THE A. T. STEWART GRAVE ROBBERY 

NE morning in November, 1878, law-abiding New Yorkers were startled over 

their breakfast coffee by the following announcement in their newspapers: 

$25,000 REWARD, 

Whereas, in the early morning of November 7, 1878, the vault of the late Alexander T. 
Stewart, in St. Mark’s churchyard in this city, was broken into, and his remains removed 
from there, the above reward is offered by direction of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, and will be 
paid for the return of the body and information which will convict the parties who were 
engaged in the outrage. Or a liberal reward will be paid for information which will lead 
to either of these results. Henry Hirron. 

A. T. Stewart was one of the merchant princes of New York. Starting out 
in a small way, he had developed an enormous organization for selling dry goods. 
He died worth thirty million doflars. 

There were a number of mysterious features about the theft of his corpse. 
One was that its location was supposedly a secret, known only to the three 
sextons of the graveyard. Previous unsuccessful attempts had been made on 
the famous merchant’s remains, and in order to outwit the ghouls a slab bearing 
his name was sunk in the grass some distance away from his real resting 
place. It was suggested either that the sextons were parties to the theft, or else 
that the grave robbers were watching when the name slab was shifted, and in 
some manner managed to obtain exact measurements showing the correct location 
of the body. 

Shortly after the perpetration of the crime the ghouls entered into negotia- 
tions with Mr. Stewart’s business successor, Judge Hilton, through a lawyer 
named Patrick H. Jones. They offered to return the body on payment of two 
hundred thousand dollars, with absolute immunity from punishment assured. 

Judge Hilton firmly refused to compound the felony by agreeing to such a 
proposal. The distracted widow, however, in her anxiety to recover the remains 
of her husband, herself took the matter up, and finally agreed to pay twenty 
thousand dollars for the body. 

Mrs. Stewart’s representative—a young relative—was to start out alone 
at ten o’clock at night in a one-horse wagon and drive into Westchester County 
along a lonely road. If the blackmailers were satisfied that he was not followed 
by detectives, he would be approached some time before morning and would 
receive further instructions. 

It was three a. m. before the young man encountered a masked horseman, 
who gave the signal agreed upon and led the way along a deserted side lane. 
There the money was paid over and the remains of the millionaire placed in the 
messenger’s keeping. The ghouls made good their escape after successfully 
carrying out one of the most daring and unusual extortion plots ever conceived 
by a criminal mind. 
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F this is where we say good- 

Ss by, eh, Slim? Some big day 

fer you, old-timer, an’ there’s 

nobody any gladder’n I am.” 

Warden Mulvane spoke awkwardly, 

like a man anxious to say the right 
words, but fearful that he had not. 

“Jest as a partin’ bit of advice: If 
you'll take a tip from me, you'll lay 
off the rough stuff from now on an’ 
follow the straight an’ narrow. Tryin’ 
to beat the law is a losin’ game, Slim. 
Now that yer goin’ out, git a job some- 
a wheres an’ play on the level. Us men 
in here has placed a bet on you to win. 
Lots o’ luck, an’ good-by. Any time 
yer back this way, drop in an’ have a 
chat jest fer old times’ sake.” 

Warden Mulvane laughed uneasily, 
like a man who hoped his attempt at 
pleasantry would be taken as such but 
doubted its effect. 

Across the table from him in the 
office of the Western States Prison sat 
“Chinatown Slim,” whose ten-year term 
for robbery had on this day duly come 
to its end, with no time out for good 
behavior. Slim had not made a record 
for behaving. As the warden talked, 
a sneer deepened on the convict’s face 
like an ugly scar. 

“Tt’s lots o’ luck, an’ good-by, is it?” 
said Chinatown Slim in reply. “Yer 
j makin’ a book on me to win, huh? Yes, 
you are—not! You guys care a lot fer 
a con, doncha? What you mean is yer 
hopin’ I won’t go out an’ spill the dope 
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on all the info I got tucked away under 
my hat. That’s what yer sittin’ up 
nights thinkin’ about—not me! 

“Say, listen,” he went on savagely, 
“I’m gonna go straight! Whadda yuh 
think o’ that?) Huh? But it ain’t be- 
cause I’m fearin’ the law or the wise 
coppers and slick dicks behind it. Oh, 
no! I don’t like the rules an’ regula- 
tions o’ this here dump, nor the bill 
o’ fare, that’s a cinch; but as far as 
bein’ scared to lift a poke ag’in—well, 
I guess I could do another bit here if 
I had to. I’m tired o’ the menu an’ 
the accommodations. I’m sick o’ sour 
beans that rot the linin’ o’ yer stomach, 
an’ stinkin’ hamburgers that burn yer 
insides. They’s a lot o’ things around 
this joint I ain’t crazy about, but that’s 
not why I’m goin’ straight. 

“T’m goin’ straight because it’ll give 
me a chanst to bawl you guys, an’, buh- 
leeve me, I’m gonna bawl you. I’m 
gonna baw! you four-flushers to break- 
fast an’ back ag’in. When I git 
through, the public sure will have a lot 
more news about this little old home 
fer desperate men than it’s got now, 
buhleeve me! I’ve done my bit an’ 
never asked fer favors. It’s my turn 
now. Soon’s J git out I’m goin’ on 
the stage fer a lecture tour.” This he 
said with a touch of pride. “I used 
to be an actor, an’ I gotta good imagina- 
tion. I’m gonna tell all I know, an’ 
then some. Good-by!” 

“Oh, very well!” answered Mulvane, 
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no longer troubled for a choice of 
words. “If that’s. the way you feel 
about it, why hop right to it! But take 
it from me, you'll last quick outside, 
doin’ the mouth act. You'd be a hot 
sketch tryin’ to tell intelligent theayter 
audiences the real inside dope on prison 
life. You make me laugh, you big 
stiff! You'll be back inside o’ three 
months at the most, an’ when you land 
here again, Heaven have mercy on yer 
soul. Get out o’ here, you triflin’ bum!” 

Chinatown Slim was again the silent 
convict as he walked away with a guard 
to change his prison garb for a suit of 
cheap “civilians” supplied outgoing 
men by the largess of the State. He 
fidgeted nervously at the task of don- 
ning the unfamiliar garments, and, this 
done, prepared hastily to make his de- 
parture from the place he had grown 
to hate during his years inside. 

“They’s only sixty-five cents in this 
here envelope,” he said to the clerk in 
the receiving room. “A friend o’ mine 
left twenty smacks fer me last week. 
What about it?” 

“Can’t say. Never seen yer friend,” 
answered the clerk listlessly. 

“Another point fer the lecture tour,” 
said Slim. 

Complaint, he knew, was _ useless 
Rather than proiong his stay in prison, 
he turned away and followed the guard 
to the outer gate. 

“S’long, Slim,” said the guard. 

“S’long,” said Slim; and the iron gate 
clanked shut behind him. 

He was free at last! Outside, with 
only himself to guide his motions,” the 
vastness of his liberty struck him like 
a blow. Just as a horse, long used to 
the halter, trembles when he finds him- 
self untied, so Slim was appalled by 
the terrifying sense of the responsibil- 
ity of freedom, during those first mo- 
ments in the open. His knees shook. 
Nausea struck him. He staggered and 
sat down by the roadside to wait for 
strength to collect his scattered wits. 


“Punked over like a first-termer,” he 
said disgustedly. 

His hand strayed aimlessly over the 
grass carpet of the ground. 

“Huh! Whadda yuh think o’ that!” 
he muttered to himself. “If it ain’t a 
flower, a real, live buttercup!’ He 
picked the yellow blossom and held it 
to his nose. “Yer outside, all right, all 
right,” he went on. “Flowers fer the 
pickin’ an’ nobody to raise a_ holler. 
There goes a bird, too. And that, if 
I ain’t badly mistaken, is a cow over 
there, an’ a horse near by. I reckon 
I’m comin’ out of it, slow but sure. 
Yep, Slim, yer sure loose ag’in.” 

Thus he dawdled the afternoon away, 
regaining his nerve as he became ac- 
quainted once more with the ordinary 
things on the outside. It was dark by 
the time he reached the dock for the 
steamer that was to take him into the 
city—away from the smell of prison, 
into the new life and to his mission. 

As the boat sped along on the down- 
bay trip to the city, Slim stood on the 
deck, alone, drinking in deep drafts of 
the fresh, invigorating air. The fog- 
cooled wind whipped his face with a 
sting like cold water on warm, sleepy 
flesh. He thrilled at the joy of it. 

“Good old wind! Come on, you!” 
he said exultingly, and opened the soft 
collar of his shirt to the cooling cur- 
rents. Once again he was glad to be 
free—free to go where he pleased after 
ten long years of paying for the unlaw- 
ful thing he had done. And so he 
mused, thinking what thoughts he 
wished, until the short journey neared 
its end. 

S. F., Frisco, or San Francisco, as 
rigorous loyalists insist the metropolis 
of the West be called, loomed up ahead 
through the fog haze banking up from 
the water front, high on its hills. Slim 
saw the lights of the city flash through 
the cloud curtain, and he thrilled at the 
meaning of it all. The tall ferry tower 
signaled a red and white glow. The 
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bright signs and the medley of night 
lights, the swish of water, the smell of 
the sea, and the hundred and one new, 
good impressions cheered him like a 
drink of rare old wine. 

Frisco! Ah! Slim had spent many 
an exciting day—and night—in [risco. 
The old life came back to him like a 
picture in a film show. 

There was the meeting place down 
on Howard Street, by all odds the 


toughest corner on the Pacific coast. 
And Chinatown, where the “gow 
smokers” suck the fumes of the burn- 


ing poppy through bamboo pipes and 
dream golden dreams; where human 
riffraff floats aimlessly in stagnant 
pools of vice on the side streets; where 
the discordant crash of cymbal and 
drum from the joss houses assails the 
ear; and where one, if he be clever, 
can find gloomy entrances into under- 
ground mysteries—cards, dice, fan-tan, 
lotteries, pain-soothing drugs, and whis- 
pering men who handle stealthily pack- 
ages of stolen gold and jewels—the 
rendezvous of thieves and worse. 

Slim knew ali these. snitfed 
eagerly as he viewed his mental movie 
of the old days. Then he thought of 
the lecture tour and the new duties he 
had planned. He shook himself, and 
the enticing film faded. 

“The rough stuff,” he said, “is the 
bunk. I'm offen it.” 
The boys in “stir” 
show up “the system” to an 
public, and he was the man for the 
job. That’s exactly what he would do, 
and right away. With such 
fixed, he hurried off with the crowd into 
the noise and bustle of the ferry en- 

trance. 


He 


expected him to 
anxious 


decision 


The prison term of “Dago George,” 
treacherous criminal and wielder of the 
knife, had also run its course, and he, 
too, stood before Warden Mulvane, on 
the verge of freedom. Sullen, brutal, 
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suspicious, he shuffled uneasily under 
the gaze of the official. 

“Goin’ out, hey, George?” said the 
warden affably. “Been with us some 
little time now. No hard feelin’s, I 
hope; an’ luck to you. Have a cigar.” 

Dago George stared, surprised, and 
accepted the gift without a word. He 
listened mutely as the warden compli- 
mented him on his ability and general 
worth. And near the end of the one- 
sided conversation he had smiled once. 


“All right, George. Good-by, an’ 
have a good time,” the warden went 
on. Then, apparently as an after- 


thought, he said: “Oh, yes, just hap- 
pened to think. Yer old friend China- 
town Slim left us yesterday. He was 
sayin’ he’d like to meet you outside.” 


“Na! Na!” snarled Dago George, 
words coming at last. “Tle notta my 
frien’, He choka me in da fight. 1 
keela——” Dago George stopped be- 


fore the incriminating threat was fin- 
ished, 

“H’m!” said the warden slowly. ‘So 
you two guys ain’t friends. An’ here 
I’ve been thinkin’ all along you was 
chums. Well, George, that’s no funeral 
of mine. You’ve been a good sort of 
a feller in your way, an’ maybe a little 
stake wouldn’t go bad for you until a 
job shows up. How would this do?” 
Warden Mulvane handed the astonished 
man two hundred dollars in bills. 

“And say—this guy Slim ain’t no 
friend o’ mine, neither. Do you get 
that? He’s a tricky cuss. I can’t help 
rememberin’ what he said about you. 
Ife says, ‘Warden, nothin’ would give 
me more pleasure than meetin’ my old 
friend Dago George outside some- 
wheres alone.’ I sure wouldn’t want 
him to step on my corns.” 

“Mister Chinatown, he wonta walk 
on my foot,” said Dago George. 
“Gooda-by.” 

Another man was free of the dank 
walls, to go as he chose; but he saw 
no flowers, nor stopped by the way to 
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philosophize. Hate of a fellow man 
gripped his mind, and he glowered sul- 
lenly, nursing imaginary wrongs as he 
sat in a dark corner of the boat on the 
trip to the city. 


II. 


Slim hit the town with a bang. Ex- 
perienced as a confidence man and mas- 
ter crook, he knew well the beneficial 
psychology of the bold front. On his 
first morning in San Francisco he as- 
tonished office boys in a newspaper 
building when he brushed them aside 
like so much chaff and walked into 
the editor’s “holy of holies” unan- 
nounced. To his credit, it must be 
added that he sold the surprised worthy 
three stories on an exposé of prison 
conditions, and was gone with a sizable 
check, all in the space of two hours. 

From there he held conference with 
the manager of a theatrical agency and, 
as the fruits of a half-hour talk, had 
signed a contract to lecture over the 
circuit on the subject, “The Horrors of 
the Dungeon’”’—salary sixty-five dollars 
a week and pay your own expenses 

This done, he busied himself for an 
hour at the pleasant task of buying 
some much-needed clothing, including 
the luxury of a secondhand dress suit. 
Then to the street again. Outside he 
bumped squarely into “Curly the 
Weasel”’—and Fate made a grimace. 

Curly had been a helper to Slim in 
the old days of crime. The weazen- 
faced youth was glad, indeed, to see a 
friend at that moment, for he was in 
trouble. All in a breath he poured out 
his tale of grief. 

“Ver out, Slim, huh? Well, listen, 
I’m in wrong. I’m breezin’ 
a minute ago an’ makes a mark from 
the sticks jest like that. I’ve got a mitt- 








along jest 


ful o’ slum ready fer the old plug, when 
a law gloms me an’ gives me twenty- 
four to be on my way. 
got a jit in my strides, 


Slim, I ain’t 
I been playin’ 
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in hard luck fer a mont’. I jest gotta 
blow. Slip me a fiver an’ I’m off.” 

Slim saw his first chance for a kindly 
act. On the spot he created a job of 
secretary and put Curly in it, telling 
him the police would not bother him 
in honest employment. It took him ten 
minuies to explain what the lecture tour 
meant and why he, Chinatown Slim, ex- 
pert in the ways of crime, was thus en- 
gaged. l:ven then the perplexed Curly 
only half understood, but the idea of 
protection he grasped readily. 

“Anyt'ing yuh say goes wit’ me, Slim. 
I’m tired dodgin’ cops, buhleeve me!” 
he said gratefully. 


Life for Slim his first six months out 
of prison went by like a song. Club- 
women with a penchant for reform 
listened well to his story of prison bru- 
tality and helped him with a generous 
hand financially. Under the cheering 
influence of such encouragement, his 
shoulders straightened, the prison pal- 
lor leit his face, and the marks of 
the convict slowly disappeared. 

[t was through his conferences with 
the clubwomen that the first real and 
vital inspiration of his scarred life came 
to him. Business took him frequently 
into the office of the Society for the 
\Velfare of Former Convicts. It was 
on his first visit there, soon after his 
release from prison, that he met “the 
girl,” who was the stenographer and 
generally efficient assistant of the soci- 
ety’s manager. 


She had typewritten Slim’s lecture 
and had smilingly refused his proffered 
f€e, with the assurance that she was 


pleased to help the cause for which he 
was working so strenuously. To Slim 
at once a being endowed 
with celestial qualities. She was quite 
the most wonderful person he had ever 
met in a career that had led him little 
into the presence of real women—good 
Not that he told her about it 

For weeks he worshiped her 


she became 


women, 
just then 























from afar, dumbly, like some big dog 
grateful for a kindness. 

But the girl, being a girl, knew of 
Slim’s emotions and secretly exulted. 
She approved of the fight he was mak- 
ing to improve the lot of his fellows 
in prison, and even though his motives 
were just then tinctured with revenge, 
it thrilled her to know that she could 
help him win out to better things. This 
big, hulking man, who grew awkward 
and confused when near her, aroused 
the mother instinct of the woman, and 
she loved him. 

Slim, of course, knew none of this, 
but he saw her just as often as thinly 
disguised excuses could take him to the 
office. Then one night she permitted 
him to call at her home, after he had, 
with a tremendous burst of courage, 
asked the great boon. As weeks went 
by, as the visits increased, the world- 
old story was once more recited. 

They made delightful plans for a 
bungalow in a garden of flowers, and 
for trees and a lawn and for all those 
lovely things that a man and a maid 
picture at such a time. Slim, they 
decided, should continue his lecture 
tour in the hope of official recognition, 
so that good might be accomplished 
in prison reform. Meantime, he was 
to save his money. Every dollar he 
could spare was to go into the bank 
as a fund against “the day.” Two 
thousand dollars saved, and he would 
open a job-printing shop. He had 
learned the trade in prison and was pro- 
ficient at it. He was sure he could 
make an honest living for the girl. 
When the mark set had been reached, 
they would begin a real life, the past 
forgotten. It was a wonderful plan 
these two had made. 

Under the guidance of the girl, Slim’s 
mental viewpoint of life slowly changed. 
Where once he held a hatred for all 
things of organized society, now he be- 
gan to see the folly of such an attitude. 
Folk outside, he found, believed in the 
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square dealing he urged in his lectures. 
Life as an honest citizen was not half 
bad. Strangely enough, he was uncon- 
sciously following the warden’s advice 
to “play the game on the level,” but the 
warden furnished none of the inspira- 
tion. It was the urge of the feminine 
that had worked the miracle in this man 
of the prison. 

The desire to save, to reach the mon- 
etary mark, became an obsession with 
Slim. He rented a safety-deposit box, 
preferring this method of saving to the 
ordinary bank account. Into this box 
went all the money he made, except 
that for necessary expenses. He even 
stopped smoking, to swell the slowly 
growing amount. He had long since 
decided that man could exist without 
his daily “shot” of liquor. Just once, 
when it seemed the savings were at a 
standstill, temptation beckoned. He 
could, Slim reasoned, get that two thou- 
sand dollars with one clever turn of 
the wrist. Why wait? His eyes 
sparkled as he doped out for the mo- 
ment just how simple it would be to 
obtain the much-desired money. And 
then he was ashamed of himself. The 
girl, he knew, certainly wouldn’t have 
anything to do with ill-gotten savings, 
and she was right. He banished the 
thought as unworthy. 

The enticing goal of happiness still 
to be attained, Slim added new zeal to 
his lecture tour. His talk, in the ver- 
nacular of the theater, “simply knocked 
‘em dead.” Sensitive women in his 
audiences wept as he portrayed the hor- 
ror of convict life and pleaded for bet- 
ter treatment of prison inmates. Even 
the men gripped their chairs while Slim 
painted his vivid word picture of hu- 
man suffering. 

“I come to you from the depths; 
from the land of the living dead,” was 
the way he started his lecture. 

3y the time he reached the terrors 
of the strait-jacket and the “hooks,” 
his audience was listening breathlessly, 
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It was dramatic and well done, Slim’s 
speech—a good spiel that got by in 
handy shape. People all over the State 
began to talk about him favorably. The 
newspapers took him up, referring to 
him, with the use of his real name, as 
“W. B. Brown, whose lecture on prison 
conditions has a convincing tone to it 
that officials would do well to heed.” 


Ill. 


In the heyday of his success, one 
noon at Powell and Market Streets, he 
met Detectives Seger and Edwins. The 
two officers knew, and Slim knew that 
they knew, the day and the hour he 
had reached the city from prison. They 
had never taken the trouble to stop 
him before. What did they wish now? 
The three men, veterans in the game 
of hide and seek in crime, affected the 
greatest surprise at the meeting. 

“Well, well, well,” chorused the detec- 
tives, “if it ain’t our old friend China- 
town all ragged up like a lounge lizard! 
How’s tricks, Slim? An’ where you 
been keepin’ yourself?” 

“Can’t kick, boys; can’t kick at all,” 
answered Slim cheerfully. “I’m doin’ 
a little monologue stuff over the H. & A. 
right at present. Tellin’ a few things 
I know. But I never bawl my friends 
out. Get me?” 

“Sure! Sure! We know that, old- 
timer, but how about this new graft? 
Does it last forever or some day peter 
out? If you ever go flat, let us know. 
The ‘big boy’ was sayin’ the other day 
he’d like a real good, live man on the 
force to kinda help get a line on the 
‘big guns’ -what’s hittin’ us from the 
East. You know us, Slim, an’ you 
know the lay o’ the land in your old 
line. Any time you feel like tryin’ a 
new drag, look us up. It’s O. K. if 


you wanta start right now. They’s two 

hundred smacks a month in it an’ all 

sorts of jack on the side, y’ know.” 
“Say! 


Listen, boys, listen!” said 


Slim explosively. “I git yer drift all 
right enough, but it can’t be done. Any 
time I snitch on my old pals, I’m gonna 
be a whole lot worse off than I am now. 
Get that an’ think it over! Mea stool! 
I'd last long at that graft! Where'd 
you get that stuff?” 

“Fair enough!’ said the detectives. 
“That'll be about all for to-day, but 
you got a chance to change your mind 
any time you feel like it.” 

“When I do I'll let you know,” said 
Slim, as he watched the two saunter 
off, winking at him tantalizingly. 

The abrupt meeting left Slim with an 
annoying feeling of uneasiness. What 
did the detectives really have in mind? 
Were they actually offering him a job 
as a fellow worker or were they plan- 
ning some clever frame-up?’ The sud- 
den upspringing of old fears irritated 
him, but he went steadily on with his 
work and managed to free himself of 
apprehensions. If the two officers 
wanted him to “join the force,’ they 
knew little of his real aspirations. If 
they were trying to “get him,” his life 
for a year and the influential friends 
he had made would furnish him ample 
protection. Either way, it was nothing 
to lose sleep over, so Slim reasoned. 


It was on the first anniversary of his 
release from prison that Slim’s adven- 
ture in honest living was doubly re- 
warded. 

The governor of the State, in re- 
sponse to an insistent popular demand, 
had appointed a committee to investi 
gate prison conditions and sift carefully 
the charges of brutal treatment of pris- 
oners. This was a great victory for 
a man but twelve months out of a 
felon’s suit. 

The other reward was equally grati- 
fying. An unexpected fee of five hun- 
dred dollars for a lecture before an 
exclusive women’s club brought his 
savings up to two thousand dollars. 
Complete happiness was now his, 




















With twenty bright, new one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills in his pocket, Slim 
called on the girl that evening and they 
rejoiced over their good fortune. 

“IT am happy,” said the girl. ‘You 
have proved yourself the man I knew 
you could be.” . 

“And you,” said Slim, “you ain’t a 
woman—you're an angel.” 

At which the girl frowned becom- 
ingly. 

“You were rather foolish to take all 
that money out of the bank just to show 
it to me, weren’t you? You must be 
careful,” she warned. ‘You might lose 
it, or somebody might take it away 
from you.” 

“Don’t you worry about me losin’ 
it,” said Slim gayly. “It took too long 
to get it. And as for anybody swipin’ 
it—well, he’d have to be a pretty fast 
guy to get away with my roll.” 

And then once more they talked about 
the plans for the bungalow, the print- 
ing shop, and all the other pleasant 
things that were now to become reali- 
ties instead of delightful dreams. Life 
had been wonderfully kind to them, 
they agreed. 

“You may kiss me,” offered the girl 
as the evening of planning came to an 
end. 

Slim held her with awkward arms 
and kissed her awesomely on the nose. 
On his way home he walked like a man 
detached from things earthly. 

And as he slept that night there was 
the smile of the conqueror on his face 
—the smile of a man who has made a 
good fight against many difficulties and 
won. But as he smiled and slept, Fate, 
goblin-garbed, sat on the footboard of 
his bed and leered at him. There was 
also the silent turning of a master key 
in his door lock, but Slim knew neither 
of these things. 

Next morning the city was smoth- 
ered under a blanket of tule fog, a 
weird, ghostly, dispiriting mist that 
floods through the air channels from 
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inland marshes to the coast region at 
least once of twice a vear. Slim woke 
depressed. The reaction from his men- 
tal exaltation of the evening previous 
had left him peculiarly uneasy and dis- 
contented. 

Imagine, then, his thoughts when he 
sought the roll of bills in his coat pocket 
and could not find it. Startled, he 
searched again through his coat and 
then his entire clothing, and, finally 
growing terrified, he ransacked the 
room, looking vainly in outlandish, un- 
reasonable places. The money was 
gone! It had been stolen while he 
slept! Dumbly, like one stunned by a 
blow on the head, Slim realized it at 
last. The two thousand dollars he had 
made his supreme effort to save! 
Gone! Castles in the air were blown 
tumbling to earth by the rude wind of 
reality. 

At first, in the sudden shock’ of his 
misfortune, he reviled himself as a fool 
for taking the money out of the bank. 
Then an overpowering fury seized him. 
Who had stolen the bills? Who had 
dared enter his and steal from 
him? Steal from Chinatown Slim! 

The girl, the lecture, and the boys 
in prison were all forgotten in this fit 
of rage and injured pride. Murder 
lust shone cold gray eyes that 
narrowed into sinister slits. 

Who knew enough of his affairs to 
follow him and rob him? Who but 
Curly, his secretary, in whom he had 
confided his hopes and ambitions? Had 
Slim taken too much for granted in 
thinking that this weak youth, too, had 
reformed? 

A trip to Curly’s lodgings changed 
suspicion into evidence. Curly, his 
landlady informed Slim, had paid his 
room rent and departed without leaving 
his address. Curly the Weasel had 
stood the test of honest living as long 
as his distorted soul could endure the 
strain. Tempted by the knowledge of 
Slim’s money, he had planned and suc- 


room 


irom 
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ceeded in robbery. It was bitter irony 
for Slim. This was the boy he had 
taught the trade of a thief in the old 
days. The pupil had outwitted the mas- 
ter. 

Slim’s anger now became a mania. 
Inconsistently he raged at the lack of 
sufficient police protection. The world’s 
struggle against the forces of the dark 
came home to him with savage empha- 
sis. What, he thought angrily, were 
honest people to do with such crooks 
running loose? Curly must pay the 
penalty for his treason, Slim decided. 
What was the best method for revenge? 
He could seek the culprit out and kill 
him. That could be done easily, but 
such a deed would make him again a 
fugitive, and such a life was the least 
of his desire. How could he best make 
Curly suffer, and still be free himself 
to enjoy the suffering of the wrong- 
doer? Slim pondered over many plans, 
and then like an inspiration his meet- 
ing with the detectives and their offer 
flashed into his mind. That was the 
real plan. If the detectives were sin- 
cere, he could become “an officer of 
the law,” run down the traitorous Curly 
and send him to prison as a mere mat- 
ter of duty. Nothing could be better, 
Slim reasoned, and started at once for 
police headquarters. 

“I’m willin’ to take.a flyer in the 
dicks’ game if yuh still gotta place 
open,” he explained to Detective Seger, 
as they talked in a private room at the 
central station. ‘Not much excitement 
in my line, yuh see, so I kinda changed 
my mind about it. If it’s O. K. with the 
‘big fellow’ I'll step in right away.” 

“Fair e-nough!” said Detective 
Seger. “Atta boy, Slim. You'll see 
some real livin’ from now on, an’ all 
us boys’ll be glad to have you with us.” 

So it came about that Chinatown 
Slim, lecturer on prison reform and 
one-time convict, had in less than a 
day reconstructed his mental program 
and likewise his habits. He had been 


sworn in as a member of the plain- 
clothes’ force! He carried an auto- 
matic pistol in a holster under his left 
arm, and beneath the lapel of his coat 
he wore a bright, new badge of author- 
ity. He smiled grimly as he surveyed 
his reflection in a mirror. 

To-morrow, Slim promised himself, 
he would explain to the girl. That 
would be time enough. 


IV. 


By that amazing system of communi- 
cation which penetrates to the darkest 
corners of the underworld, Slim’s new 
vocation was known before the day had 
ended. He was accordingly posted as 
“poison.” He had “turned stool.” 
That night in an evil, underground 
room in Chinatown, Dago George, Wu 
Fang, and five other members of their 
lodge held silent session. In a hat on 
a shelf were slips of paper; on one of 
which, according to the rules of the 
drawing, were three Chinese symbols; 
the others were blank. The men, after 
a whispered conference, went out into 
the dark by devious ways, each taking 
a slip of paper from the hat. None 
knew but Dago George that he had pre- 
viously taken the fateful one of the 
symbols as his own. As he disappeared 
into the gloom of the night fog, he 
made sure that his stiletto was firm in 
its sheath, 


“All you gotta do is make the line-up 
Slim,” explained Detective Seger 
“You know all the ‘big guns.” What 
you wanta do is to give ’em the up an’ 
down an’ put us wise to the bad uns.” 

Chinatown Slim waited impatiently 
with the detectives his first night at 
headquarters to survey the line-up of 
suspects and criminals caught in a 
day’s hunt by the police. It was his 


duty, in his new job, to identify the 
expert crooks he recognized in the line 
of sullen men drawn up for inspection. 
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As these nondescript human beings 
shuffled down the hallway, laggards 
hurried on by the clubs of uniforme 
policemen, Slim gave them an apprais- 
ing glance, and stifled an exultant 
shout. Foremost in the line was Curly 
the Weasel, who had been arrested on 
suspicion. He had been drinking heav- 
ily and was well supplied with funds. 

Slim moistened his dry lips and 
looked eagerly at his approaching vic- 
tim. Ha! He’d fix this guy who had 
double-crossed him. He’d show this 
“bird,” this boob, that he couldn’t take 
Chinatown Slim’s roll and get away 
with it. For the public good he would 
send Curly to prison and let him rot 
there. That’s exactly what he would 
do. Slim moistened his lips again and 
smiled banefuliy as the prisoners lined 
up in front of him. 

Curly’s face registered terror when, 
with utter amazement, he recognized 
Slim with the officers. Gaping wide- 
mouthed, the evil vouth realized that 
whatever his former pa! and adviser 
might be doing there, his presence 
boded no good to him. He winced at 
the import of Slim’s glance and stood 
in terrified silence, waiting for what 
fate held in store for him. Escape was 
impossible. 

Slim was readv for the dénouement. 
Curly would be the first Maybe 
he’d send some more of the men along. 
He hadn’t looked at the others closely, 
but he was all ready for Curly. One 
word to the detectives, and it was “over 
the hills and far away” for this fright- 
ened wretch who had betrayed his con- 
fidence. 

The cluttered, shuffling line tensed 
and the room became strangely still as 
Slim stepped forward to make his in- 
spection. His dramatic moment had 
arrived, but he hesitated and then 
stopped short off, like an actor stricken 
with stage fright. Into his fevered 
mentality there flashed a vision of the 
girl’s face, of the boys in prison, and 
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to go. 
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of himself on the lecture platform 
pleading for a square deal for the un- 
der dog. In his mind a still, small voice 
hummed an insistent refrain. It dis- 
turbed him. It was disconcerting just 
at the time when revenge was near, for 
revenge is a succulent dish to king and 
vagabond alike. 

“You're a stool! You’re a stool! 
You’re a stool!” was the refrain of the 
still, small voice. 

“Ym not! I ain’t, neither! I say 
I’m not!” Slim protested mentally. 

Beads of sweat stood out on his fore- 
head. His face was flushed. He 
brushed his hand across his mouth as 
if to ward off annoying gnats. He 
couldn’t afford to be a fool now, with 
that treacherous Curly in his grasp, he 
told himself. There the trembling little 
devil stood, and tremble he should, with 
Detective Slim Brown standing ready 
to send him to prison, where he be- 
longed. Detectives had to do that sort 
of work. Why make a fuss about it? 
If they didn’t, honest people would 
have no protection from such crooks 
as Curly. It was respectable work that 
he had chosen. Other men did it. Why 
couldn't he? He could! He was sure 
of himself now. No more foolishness. 
Curly was done for. 

“Make any of ’em, Slim?’ asked De- 
tective Edwins. 

Slim looked carefully up and down 
the row of culprits and then fixed his 
gaze on Curly. 

“H’m!” he muitered thoughtfully, 
fully, while Curly shook with frighi. 
See 

“You’re a stool! You're a stool! 
You're a stool!” broke in the voice of 
conscience. 

Slim glared more savagely at the un 
fortunate Curly and then turned to the 
detectives. 

“Naw,” he said, “I don’t make any 
o’ these ginks. No ‘big guns’ here. All 
cheap rats.” This with a withering 
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look at Curly, whose wicked heart 
skipped a beat from sheer relief. 

After the prisoners had filed back to 
their cells, Slim reported off duty and 
hurried to the street, reviling himself 
bitterly as a “dirty bum, a snitch, a 
stool, a tramp.” Thus he cursed him- 
self as he walked on and on, not know- 
ing where he was. And as he walked, 
a shadow that was not his own fol- 
lowed him. 

The battle with self continued until 
the better man in Chinatown Slim won 
over the bad. He decided, as he grew 
calmer, that to-morrow night bring 
what it would, he could not turn traitor 
to the men with whom he had once 
worked at a thief’s profession. He 
could not be a stool pigeon, and a de- 
tective’s job for him, he knew, would be 
labeled with that stigma. He would 
tell the girl all about it. Maybe she 
would marry him, anyway. There 
would be some way out. 

His mind at rest, he for the first 
time made note of his surroundings. 
He was amazed to discover that he 
had gone into the depths of Chinatown, 
along a darkened side street, the very 
stillness of which had a suggestion of 
evil. Slim stopped to get his bearings 
and then smiled as he turned back to- 
ward the uptown district, where lights 
shone cheerfully and respectable people 
walked in safety. But there were no 
lights in the murky district out of which 
he was trying to hurry. The fog 
dropped a damp barrage ahead, com- 
pelling him to grope his way. Gray 
hovels along the narrow street seemed 
to float in the chilling mist. At times 
skulking figures of night wanderers 
drifted noiselessly across his path and 
disappeared in the gloom. 

“The old home don’t seem the same,” 
Slim muttered to himself. “Sure no 
place fer a nervous guy. Hello! 
A building just ahead 
He had walked into 
“Whadda yuh think o’ 


What’s this?” 
blocked the street. 
a blind alley. 
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that!’ he grumbled, now fully aware 
of the necessity for caution. “Gotta 
get out o’ here quick.” He retraced 
his steps, feeling his way along the wall 
of the building until he reached the 
outer end of the trap. There he paused, 
grateful for a new chance to plan his 
course. 

Dago George had made no mistake of 
step in the long stalk of his quarry, 
that had begun when Slim left the po- 
lice station. With padded footbeat he 
had followed his man relentlessly. He 
knew his Chinatown well, and when 
Slim blundered into the blind alley he 
waited at the entrance, crouched at the 
side stealthily, like a beast of prey ready 
to spring. As Slim returned and 
stopped to study out his directions, 
Dago George made the most of the op- 
portunity. There was a swift stroke 
of his arm and then another one. Slim 
staggered, cried out faintly and crum- 
pled down in a heap on the pavement, 
the handle of a Sicilian dagger nestling 
under his left shoulder. Dago George, 
his errand of the night accomplished, 
fled swiftly and silently from the spot. 
The underworld had taken its revenge 
upon “the stool.” 

The morning papers made a 
page story of the crime. One 
this way: 


first- 
read 


W. B. Brown, lecturer on prison reform, 
and at one time a convict, was stabbed in the 
back by an unidentified assailant last night 
on a side street in Chinatown. He was 
rushed to the Harbor Street Emergency Hos- 
pital, where he dicd without regaining con- 
sciousness. 

He was struck twice from behind, the at- 
tack coming so suddenly that he had no 
chance to defend himself. A dagger of for- 
eign make was found imbedded in the vic- 
tim’s hody just below the left shoulder. The 
keen blade had pierced the heart. 

Brown leaves a remarkable personal his- 
tory. As a leader of underworld forces in 
the former days on the West Coast, under 
the alias of Chinatown Slim, he manipulated 
cunning depredations that were the despair of 
the police. He was eager to match his skill 
against the forces of law and order, and 














he won out more times than he lost. For 
years his familiar haunts were in Chinatown, 
and fate seems to have guided him there 
for his end. 

Following his release from prison a year 
ago, after serving a term for robbery, 
Brown took to the lecture platform and 
urged prison reform with such convincing 
logic that a gubernatorial investigation of 
penitentiaries is now under way. He was 
making a name for himself in the new life 
he had chosen. Officers and men of affairs 
who knew him are unanimous in declaring 
that he atoned at the end for the mistakes of 
earlier years. 

The police are making every effort to run 
down his assassin. 
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Down in Chinatown, Dago George, 
Wu Fang, and other members of their 
lodge smiled furtively as a renegade 
white man read the story of Slim’s end. 

In his cell at the city jail, Curly the 
Weasel sniffled weakly. The word had 
been passed to him. 

Uptown in the office of the Society 
for the Welfare of Former Convicts 
the girl sobbed woefully. In her hands, 
as she sat crumpled in a forlorn heap 
over her desk, was a tear-stained edi- 
tion of a morning paper. She, too, had 
read the news. 


WORTHY OF FORGER GORDON 


THEFT with the earmarks of a 


was recently perpetrated on no Ie 
It has been the custom at the bi 





Forger Gordon type of criminal genius 
an institution that Sing Sing prison. 
g penitentiary for many years past to send 


checks in payment for coal to the office of the Pittsburgh-Shawmut Coal Com- 






pany at Kittann 
letter written on 
and directing that 
Row, New York City. 


future checks should 


1g, Pennsylvania. Tas 
an apparently genuine sheet of the above company’s stationery 
be addressed to W. F. Bonstein, 21 Park 


December Warden Moyer received a 


The warden acknowledged these instructions, and from December 25th to 


February 14th sent checks aggregating 


terious Mr. Bonstein. 


Karly in April the 


smart crooks had “put one over upon him,” as 
The light broke in the form of a telegram from the 
the reason for nonreceipt of their checks during the three 


Gap would express it. 


coal company inquiring 





nreceding ontns 

preceaing montis. 
Investigation showed that the 
1 


1 7 
for the checks h 


certain letters sent by the company had never been delivered to him. 


eighty-one hundred dollars to the mys- 


biow fell, and the warden awoke to the fact that some 


the ingenuous Ruggles of Red 


original letier ordering the change in ‘address 
ad been taken from the files of the warden’s office, also that 


The evi- 


dence pointed to collusion on the part of some one inside the prison. 


) 


Needless to add, 


Mr. Bonstein could not be found, although his name ap- 


peared in the building directory at the Park Row address. 
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YMEN have changed since 
\a7 mother was a girl, or it is 

likely I never would have been 

plunged into a life of crime 
and crime-catching. 

For six weeks I had been trying to 
earn my daily doughnuts and coffee by 
selling sewing machines to the better 
halves of the neighborhood, but the bet- 
ter halves did not bite. They wanted 
the kind of machines which are 
equipped with tires, not needles. 

I was forced to abandon this pre- 
carious and profitless pursuit and go to 
my brother Alonzo for help. 

“Just as I expected,” he remarked in 
his own firm and forcible fashion. “A 
man who tries to make a living selling 
sewing machines hasn’t brains enough 
to massage gravel into a rat’s rooming 
house. Come along with me. My 
friend, Hennessy, the detective, needs 
an assistant. They tell me most detéc- 
tives are blockheads and I’m sure you 
can qualify.” 

One’s brothers are never very flatter- 
ing. As a matter of fact, a man can- 
not hope to be a detective unless he is 
intelligent, as Mr. Hennessy took pains 
to inform Alonzo and myself. How- 
ever, he was shorthanded, and he agreed 
to give me a trial. 

That’s how I happened to get mixed 
up in the Oakshade affair. 

About two weeks after I had entered 
Hennessy’s employ—most of which 
time I had spent in hanging around 
hotels and back alleys waiting for peo- 
ple who usually failed to show up—I 
was called into the office. 

I found a smallish man with hard 


eyes and a firm chin closeted with the 
boss. His likeness had appeared often 
enough in the newspapers for me to 
identify him as Joseph K. Chapin, the 
famous iron and steel magnate. 

“This is Mr. Magee, Mr. Chapin,” 
said Hennessy, introducing me. “He 
is the only man I have available at 
present.” 

“A new one, eh?” barked the mag- 
nate. “What is the name again?” 

“Magee,” I replied. “Andrew Aloy- 
sius Magee.” 

“Fair enough,” remarked Chapin, 
without a smile. “It’s a relief to see a 
man in this business who does not look 
like a piano mover or an overgrown 
truck driver. Hennessy usually corrals 
all the hodcarriers in town. You might 
pass as a bookkeeper, or a book agent; 
and that just suits my purpose.” 

“Of course, he has not had much ex- 
perience,“ ventured Hennessy. “Still 
if——” 

“T wish you would be still!” snapped 
the magnate. “I'll do the talking. 
What were you before you became a 
limb of the law, Magee?” 

“T tried to sell sewing machines,” I 
confessed. 

“Good enough. You certainly know 
something about feminine nature. Are 
you married ?” 

“Not yet,” I responded, wondering 
what was next. 

“Well, I am—orwas,” declared 
Chapin. “Married a girl twenty years 


ago, and two y~ars later had a divorce 
and a daughter to remember her by. 
It’s the daughter who is now putting 
new gray hairs on my head.” 
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“A love affair?” I asked. 

“Naturally! She’s just eighteen, 
Evelyn is, and her head is full of fudge, 
movie heroes, and romantic rot. A few 
weeks ago she met a young fellow who 
is a race driver or some darn thing like 
that, and now her silly little head is 
filled with nonsense.” 

“And it has become 
hazarded. 

“Far too serious! She figures she’s 
in love with this young pup. Told nae so 
last week and wanted to know if she 
couldn’t marry him. Couldn’t was ex- 


serious?” [ 


actly the word, I informed her. [lew 
off the handle then. Like a_ loving 
daughter, told’ me she'd marry him 


whether I approved or not. Stubborn 
girl—like her mother. I’m afraid she 
means it!” 

“But has—— 

“Nothing has happened yet,” Chapin 
declared. ‘But it is going to happen. 
This George Dover—I think that’s his 
name—has planned to elope with her 
this evening. Quite by accident I 
learned it. A most unfortunate time 
for me!” 

“How so?” 

“T must go to Pittsburgh to-day to at- 
tend a meeting there this evening—a 
meeting that affects the whole future 
of the iron and steel industry. I must 
go, and they intend to take advantage 
of my absence. I cannot check them 
personally.” 

“And what do you want me to do?” 
I questioned. “Stop ’em, I suppose?” 

“You bet I want you to stop ‘em! 
You will let things take their course up 
to a certain point. Let them start to 
make their get-away, and then grab this 
young Mr. Dover for abduction, T’ll 
put him where he’ll do no eloping for 
some time to come!” 

“How much do you know of their 
plans?” put in Hennessy, who had been 
listening thoughtfully the while. 

“T figure they intend to slip away this 
evening some time. Of course | have 
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forbidden Evelyn to see Dover, but I 
guess he can get into the grounds de- 
spite my watchmen. He has in the past. 
If he does, it is up to Magee. Oh, yes; 
there'll be an informal little party given 
by Evelyn this evening. That’s a blind 
—to fool me and to aid the get-away. 
You'll have to be on your toes, Magee.” 

“How will you fit Magee into things, 
Mr. Chapin?” queried my employer. 

“For several days I have mentioned 
that | am expecting a certain Mr. 
Thorne, an auditing expert, to visit me. 
Thorne, however, is ill. Let Magee be 
Thorne. He looks the part. I] am sorry 
1 can’t go back with you and introduce 
you, but I have to get the Pittsburgh 
train in an hour.” 

“How will [ know your daughter?” I 
asked. “Have you a picture of her with 
you?” 

“Unfortunately not,” was the reply. 
“T looked for one this morning, but she 
had sent all her photographs to the 
editor of a Sunday society section for a 
big spread of some kind. Word of this 
attempted elopement came so suddenly 
to me that it catches me almost un- 
prepared. You will have no trouble 
identifying Evelyn at the house, though. 
Her picture has appeared many times 
locally, and I'll describe her for you, to 
make sure.” 

He told me she was of medium 
height, with dark hair and eyes, and 
extremely pretty. 

“Oh, I will find her, all right,” I said. 

“You nip this affair in the bud, Ma- 
gee, and I'll do the handsome thing by 
you,” the magnate promised. “I don’t 
want Evelyn to ruin herself by her 
folly. And now, Hennessy, I think he 
had better start out there.” 

My employer nodded and gave me 
some terse bits of advice. Chapin 
threw in an occasional word; as I 
started to leave, he suddenly remarked: 

“Oh now, while I think of it, Hen- 
nessy, keep your eye peeled for that 
Embrey crowd. I have the plans for 
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the steel-hardening process at last, and 
that gang may try to start something. 
Watch ’em!” 

I had paused, thinking he was about 
to say something more in regard to the 
elopement, but perceived it was another 
matter entirely. Truly, the magnate 
had many things on his mind. Perhaps 
this other matter explained why llen- 
nessy himself was not handling the 
elopement attempt. 

It must be admitted that I was a bit 
excited as I boarded a trolley which 
would take me to Oakshade—Chapin’s 
suburban home. My first real case 
promised plenty of action. I wondered 
if I would have to use my revolver. I 
hoped not. I am the most wretched of 
marksmen. 

I had no difficulty in locating Oak- 
shade, of course. My nerves were 
trembling slightly as | made my way 
up the oak-bordered drive. | hesitated 
a full half minute before | pressed the 
little button by the entrance. 

A maid answered my ring. She was 
a petite creature, with eyes of saucy 
blue and blond curls. I felt myself 
liking her right away. 

“Tam Mr. Thorne—Mr. Chapin has 
been expecting me,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,’ she uttered, in a sweet 
little voice. “I am sorry, sir, but Mr. 
Chapin has gone to Pittsburgh. Ii you 
will come in, I will tell Miss Chapin 
that you have arrived.” 

I was ushered into a_ tastefully 
furnished drawing-room—I supposed 
it was a drawing-room, at least—and 
left to await Miss Evelyn’s coming. 

I did not have to wait long. Ina few 
moments a dark-haired girl swept into 
the room; carrying a book in her hand. 
She placed it upon a small table near 
me, and I was able to distinguish the 
title. The volume was a copy of Wil- 





liam Shakespeare’s well-known work, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 
smile. 

“You are Mr. Thorne, father’s friend, 


I had to hide a 
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ain’t you?” the young lady asked, com- 
ing forward with outstretched hand. 
“He’s been expecting you, but had to go 
to Pittsburgh on very important busi- 
ness. But I guess we can entertain you 
till he gets back.” 

She gave vent to a laugh, and it 
jarred me a bit. So did her grammar, 
which was hardly what I would expect 
of a young woman of culture. 

We exchanged a few commonplaces, 
and then | casually inquired: 


“Do you like Shakespeare’s works, 


Miss Chapin?” 

“Very much,” she replied. 

“What is your favorite play?” I con- 
tinued. 

“East 
swered. 

“I mean which one of Shakes- 
peare’s?” | said, a bit startled. 

“Oh,” she responded after a pause. 
“T think ‘The Two Orphans’ is my fa- 
vorite.” 

{ glanced away hurriedly to hide a 
laugh. Evelyn’s head evidently was full 
of nothing but fudge, movie heroes and 
romantic rot. 

rhe girl now changed the topic and 
asked me about my favorite pastimes. 
Several times she used very bad Eng- 
lish. The fact that I was a crank on 
that subject in high school probably 
helped make it noticeable to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Thorne,” she finally ex- 
claimed. “I have the loveliest wrist 
watch my aunt just sent me! You must 
see it!” 

She rang for a maid. The girl who 
responded, however, was not the little 
one who had ushered me in. Even so, 
she was young and pretty, about Miss 
Chapin’s height, with dark eyes and 
hair. She threw me a rouguish, coquet- 
tish glance as she entered. 

The wrist watch she was ordered to 
bring to me proved very pretty and 
costly, and I assured Miss Chapin that 
it was a splendid bit of jewelry. 

“I’m going to wear it at my party this 


Lynne,” she promptly an- 
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evening,” she said, after dismissing the 
maid. “Of course, you will join us, Mr. 
Thorne? it is a very informal affair. 
You won't have to dress for it.” 

1 finally promised to attend, for a 
little while, at least, and then conversa- 
tion switched to general topics. After a 
bit, she excused herself to play tennis 
with a girl friend, and I was left to my 
own devices. 

I elected to read a historical romance 
in Chapin’s well-filled library and, while 
perusing the story, was interrupted by 
the curly headed maid who had first ad- 
mitted me. She had come in to dust 
the place. 

I offered to leave, but she insisted 
upon my remaining. I was nothing 
loath, and addressed a few inconsequen- 
tial remarks to her. She met my ad- 
vances with shy friendliness, and 
finally, after a few words, said in a low 
tone: 

“Mr. Thorne, perhaps I could tell you 
something important.” 

“Indeed?” I answered, surprised. 

“Aren’t you—you really a detective ?” 
she whispered. 

“Who told you that?” I demanded, 

angered. 
“{ overheard Miss Chapin and her 
maid talking, sir,” responded Amy— 
for that was her name. ‘Miss Evelyn 
was talking to Mary this morning.” 

“Talking of what?” 

“They have planned to fool you, sir. 
They are trying to pull the wool over 
your eyes, sir. Miss Evelyn and Mary 
have traded places!” 

“Traded places?” I voiced. 

“Yes, sir. Miss Evelyn is Mary, and 
Mary is pretending to be Miss Evelyn, 
sir!” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?” I said, confused by her strange 
statement. 

“Well, sir, I oughtn’t te tell you this, 
but it is because you have been so—so 
nice to me, and because I hate that 
Mary! She’s been here only a few 


weeks and yet she has such airs! Well, 
sir, Miss Evelyn found out that her 
father was trying to get a detective 
from Hennessy’s—is that it?—to watch 
her, and so she changed places with the 
maid to fool you when you came. Oh, 
don’t let anybody know | told you, sir!’ 

“H’m!” T contributed. I was begin- 
ning to understand “Miss Chapin’s” 
ignorance of Shakespeare and grammar. 
Evidently the steel magnate’s daughter 
was a clever little antagonist. 

“So the girls have changed around?” 
[ observed, after a pause. “They do 
resemble each other somewhat. But 
don’t the other servants know? Won't 
the guests at the party to-night know ?” 

“All the other servants and guests are 
in the scheme, sir. Miss Evelyn is in- 
tending to elope, and all her guests to- 
night will be particular friends—young 
people. She won over the servants— 
all but me, sir. That girl Mary served 
me a mean trick once, and I want to pay 
her back!” 

| endeavored to think. The situation 
seemed enough to keep an ex-sewing- 
machine agent on the jump. Finally I 
addressed Amy: ~ 
Evelyn is wiser than her 
father suspected, [ can plainly see. 
But it is not too late to take matters in 
hand. I will need your help to-night, 
Amy. I want you to watch the bogus 
Mary—the real Miss and 
warn me the moment anything happens. 
Will you help me?” 

[ pressed my lone bill into the girl’s 
soft palm, figuring it the next logical 
move. I hoped Hennessy would allow 
for it in my expense account. 

“T'll help you, sir,” Amy asserted, 
with a vigorous nod of her curly head. 
“T have little sympathy with such goings 
on as these.” 

When she had left me alone, I con- 
gratulated myself upon the lucky cir- 
cumstance which had made Amy an 
enemy to Mary. Otherwise I would 
probably have blundered badly before 
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the night was over. I resolved that the 
bogus maid should be closely looked 
after from this time on. 

The guests for the informal little 
party, which was held upon the beau- 
tiful Oakshade lawn, arrived quite early 
in the evening. There were only a few 
of them and they seemed a jolly set of 
young people. I could not help admir- 
ing Mary, the maid, who conducted her- 
self better than I expected as Miss 
Chapin, the hostess. The guests were 
all acting their parts well, too, consider- 
ing the circumstances. 

In order to test the other servants, 
I slipped to the rear, where a chauffeur 
was looking at the party, and asked him 
if he could point out Miss Chapin. 

“Why, there she is, of course,” he 
said, indicating the maid who had 
changed places with her mistress. 

I said no more, but inwardly thanked 
my stars for Amy. 

It was a little after ten o’clock that 
Amy got word to me. I had not seen 
the real Miss Chapin all evening and 
Was growing anxious. 

“Everything all right?” I whispered. 
Perhaps I should not have trusted so 
much to this girl. 

“T think she is going away, sir,” was 
her reply. “She’s got a big suit case 
packed and ready, as if she were about 
to leave. If you want to keep an eye 
on her, follow me, sir.” 

“Amy, you are a jewel,” I breathed. 

Without attracting undue attention, I 
had slipped away from the party, and 
now let Amy lead me to the rear of the 
big house. The girl pointed out a place 
near the door to the servants’ quarters 
where I could hide. 

“She'll come out this way, I think, 
sir,’ she remarked. “I'll have toteave 
you, for they want me to assist with the 
refreshments in the kitchen. But you 





can get along all right, can’t you, sir?” 

“T think I can now, Amy,” I replied, 
pleased at her solicitude for me. “I 
won't forget your good work to-night.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” she said, and was 
gone. 

After a short vigil in my place of 
concealment, I was rewarded by seeing 
the back door cautiously opened from 
within. The dark-haired maid, wearing 
a heavy cloak and hat, and carrying a 
large suit case, emerged. Giving one 
glance about her as if to assure herself 
that she was unobserved, she started 
carefully down a path that wound be- 
tween tall oaks. 

At great pains not to create a noise 
or trail her too closely, yet always keep- 
ing her in sight, I followed. There was 
plenty of moonlight, and I was forced 
to be very careful. 

The girl finally paused by an out- 
building nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the house—Chapin seemed to have 
buildings scattered over a wide area of 
ground—which apparently was aban- 
doned. I dodged behind a convenient 
tree as my pretty quarry glanced behind 
her, and she seemed satisfied that the 
coast was clear. She uttered a low call. 

Scarcely a minute had passed before 
a tall young man put in an appearance. 
The girl flew into his arms and kissed 
him rapturously. He was evidently the 
one whom she had been seeking. It was 
time to act. 

With my revolver drawn and ready 
in case of need, I dashed down upon the 
pair. 

“Up with your hands, young man!” 
I ordered sharply, giving utterance to 
the first thing that popped into my head. 

The man, who had rather a sinister 
face, swore audibly and nastily. The 
girl screamed a little. 

“What do you want?” she asked, her 
lips trembling. 

“T am acting under orders from your 
father——”’ I began. 

“My father! You fool!” she cried, 
and something in her tone made me for 
an instant forget her companion. It 
was a grievous mistake. Before I 
could use the revolver I held, he had 
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sprung at me and knocked it from my 
hand. As he drove a punch at my jaw, 
I yelled lustily. His fist caught me on 
the chin and I sagged to my knees. 

“Confound the luck! The game’s 
up!” he snarled. 

He took the girl by the arm. 1 could 
hear sounds as if some one were run- 
ning to the scene—the result of my yell, 
no doubt. 

“The suit case!” gasped the girl. 

| had dropped down upon it when hit, 
and now clutched it. 

“We'll have to let it go!” I heard the 
man mutter. “No time to stop for that 
now !” 

Before I could get to my feet, they 
were out of sight, and in a second or 
two I heard the chugging of an auto- 
mobile engine. Soon the machine was 
roaring away in the distance. 

A couple of Chapin’s watchmen, at- 
tracted to the spot by my cry, had closed 
in on me, 

“What’s up?” they demanded, staring 
curiously at me. 

I did not reveal the real situation to 
them, but spoke on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

“Attempted burglary,” I stated. 
“They got away, but I have the stuff 
here. I am Magee—from Hennessy’s. 
It’s all right; Pll get in touch with the 
office as soon as I go back to the house. 
Thanks for responding to the call. 
They might have kept the loot if they 
had not heard you coming. One of the 
gang clipped me a good one or | might 
have held the pair.” 

J fabricated a few details for their 
benefit, and then made my way to the 
house with the suit case. I was thor- 
oughly disappointed and disgusted with 
myself, 


Upon my return I learned that ‘Miss 
Chapin” had been stricken with a se- 
vere headache, and that the party had 
broken up. The last guests were just 
I imagined I understood the 


leaving. 
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“severe headache.” Mary had tired of 
keeping up the pose any longer. 

The suit case I had retrieved I placed 
in my room. My first impulse was to 
open it, but I decided there was little 
use to look over a lot of feminine frip- 
pery. I went down to the library to 
smoke a cigarette and curse my luck. 

“Fine disciple of Hawkshaw you 
are!’ I told myself. “Back to the sew- 
ing machines for you! A fine dish you 
have made of this case!” 

I could imagine what Chapin and 
llennessey would say to me. I had 
surely lost my job. Miss Evelyn—the 
real Miss Evelyn—was safely away 
with her lover, and the maid who had 
impersonated her was now enjoying a 
good enough laugh at my expense, no 
doubt. All I had left to show that I 
had been on the job at all was a suit 
case. 

Tossing my cigarette into an ash tray, 
I made up my mind to get out while 
the getting was good, when [ heard a 
car roar up the driveway. The brakes 
squealed as the machine ground to a 
stop, and while I was trying to guess 
what now had happened Joseph K. 
Chapin and my employer, Mr. Hen- 
nessy, burst in upon me. Both were 
deeply excited. 

I resolved to make a clean breast of 
my failure. 

Mr. Chapin,” I gulped, “your daugh- 
ter and her Mr. Dover eluded me. I 
did my best, but was unable to stop the 
elopement. They got away——” 

“IT kaow darn well they got away!” 
barked the magnate. “IT ran on to them 
on the road, and they ’fessed up, telling 
me they had heodwinked you com- 
pletely. But that young man is George 
Glover, not George Dover. His father 
is the big automobile manubacturer and 
can spend thousand of dollars yearly 
with his son’s new relation. I gave ’em 
my blessing. But did you get the 
others?” 
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“Others?” I 
stupidly. 

“How does he know?” snorted Hen- 
nessy. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“The Embreys—that’s who! [ had 
the plans of the new steel-hardening 


Those 


repeated, _ staring 


process in my own saie upstairs. 
cutthroat rivals of mine found it out, 
and made up their minds to get it. 
Hennessy tumbled to the plot, and it 
was so very important that he called 
me back from Pittsburgh. One of my 
servants was in the plot, it seems—a 
woman confederate. Great Scott! If 


she’s got that stuff! ’ 


Hennessy —— 

The library curtains parted and two 
young people abruptiy stepped into the 
room. One was the girl Amy had 
told me was the “bogus Miss Evelyn”— 
the young woman of imperiect gram- 
mar and knowledge. She was accom- 
panied by a slender youth unknown to 
me. 

“Have you learned anything, father?” 
this girl asked. 

“Are you really Miss Chapin?” | 
gasped. 

“Of course,” she assured me 

“Then who——?” | be: 
sudden thought popped into my head. | 
rushed to my 
suit case I had captured earlier in tl 
evening. Hurrying back to the library, 
I jerked it open, while everybody stared 
at me in startled amazement. Tucked 
away in some old clothes was a tin box. 

“The steel-hardening 
claimed Chapin, snatching the box from 
me. He fitted a key to the lock and 
threw back the lid. One quick glance, 
and he nodded his head with satis- 
faction. “All O. K.,” he announced. 

“How the doost did you do-it?” 
erunted Hennessy. 

“T'll be hanged if I know!” I said 
weakly. 

“But where did you get that suit 
case?” Chapin asked. 


room and grabbed th 


e 
( 


nt . 4? aad 
Miahs: cx* 
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I resolved to tell as much as I knew. 
“When first introduced to this young 
lady,” I said, pointing to the magnate’s 
daughter, “I thought she was Miss 
Chapin. Later, Amy, a maid, took 
pains to inform me that she was really 


i 
Mary, another maid, posing as your 


<. 19 


yu see, father,” the girl interrupted 


with a mischievous smile, “J learned of 


your visit to Mr. Hennessy and decided 
to have some fun with the alleged Mr. 
Thorne. Amy helped me,.of course. I 
wanied to kid him along, as they call it. 


and [ had 
iad done no 


ie servants 


1 had him thinking Mary 
changed places when we 1 
such thing, that t and guests 
were all a party to the deal, and other 
ridiculous { used bad grammar 
and professed great ignorance to fur- 


ther the deception. It was cruel, but 


ry, 
Lungs. 


so funny! And it helped me get away 
with George. This detective was watch- 
ary so closely that I had no diffi- 
ty breaking up my party on plea of 
a severe headache and- slipping away 





Mary now?” asked 
hapin. 

“And just who 1s 
IJ 


iénnessy. 


Mary?” added 


“She is. the 


vatch so closely, 


girl Amy told’ me to 
* T explained. “And 
she was the woman confederate 
used by your Embrey people. I fol- 
lowed her by mistake and I guess it was 
a lucky mistake, at that. Otherwise I 
wotldn’t have had the suit case.” 

“And I would have lost these plans,” 
said Chapin. “What a mess would have 
resulted if you hadn’t believed Amy! I 
must raise that girl’s wages.” 


| Ouess 
°° 3 


“There’s nothing like being lucky,’ 
remarked Hennessy. “I don’t see why 


you didn’t make a million selling sewing 
machines. I was going to can you, but 
A detective needs four- 
leaf clovers in his business!” 
Everybody seemed satisfied, but I 


I won’t now. 





t. 











+. 
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was not. I sought out Amy, the maid, 
who had just finished her labors in the 
kitchen. 

“You certainly made a fool of me,” I 
told her. “But why did you have me 
follow Mary? Was it in the original 
plan that she was apparently to elope 
herself?” 

Amy looked at me. “I was trying to 
help Miss Evelyn, sir xs 

“Andrew is my real name,” I hinted. 





I knew she was up to something 
crooked to-night when I had you follow 
her. Didn’t it turn out best that I acted 
the way I did?” ' 

“Indeed it did!” I earnestly assured 
her. “If I only had you to help me 
right along I might become a real de- 
tective some day. What do you think, 
Amy?” 

The petite creature smiled fanta- 
lizingly up at me. 





“And also you,” she continued. ‘I “Well, maybe I will—Andy,” she 
suspected Mary of treachery all along. — said. 





POLICE ARREST THREE-MONTHS-OLD GIRL 


WHAT the police of New York say is the youngest person they have had to 

arrest was formally charged with “improper guardianship” a short time 
ago. She is named on the police records as Agnes Curran, and she is three 
months old. Her arrest was brought about in the following manner: 

When Mrs. Helen Touhey, of 80 Charles Street, went with her baby to 
visit friends in the neighborhood she left her baby carriage on the sidewalk in 
front of the friends’ house. Later, when Mrs, Touhey started for her own home, 
the carriage had disappeared. 

She had not gone very far, however, when she saw her baby carriage being 
wheeled by a little girl, On nearer approach Mrs. Touhey found that a strange 
baby reposed among the cushions and quilts, and questioning brought forth from 
the girl the information that a woman had asked her to “mind the baby.” 

Carrying her own youngster, Mrs. Touhey pushed the carriage, with its 
three-months-old occupant, to the nearest police station, where Mrs, Touhey 
received her property from the police officers. 

A detective took the strange baby to the Children’s Society, only to be told 
that the child was too young to be cared for properly by the society, which 
politely refused to accept it. There was nothing for the police to do but keep 
the responsibility thrust upon them, and to do this they had to make a charge 
against the baby. For this reason the infant was accused of “improper guardian- 
ship,” and, that formality having been observed, Agnes Curran was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital to spend the night. 
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4 Victor Lauriston 


HEN Winifred Deerfield sum- 
moned him to Uncle Luke’s 
sick room, Clarence Shively 
knew intuitively that his mo- 
ment had come. He had schemed for 
this moment through six tedious 
months. 

“Feeling better, Uncle Luke?” The 
old man, propped up in bed, he re- 
garded with a tender smile on his face, 
but with loathing in his cold eyes. 

“What’s that?” Uncle Luke’s skele- 
ton fingers curved over his deaf ear 

Shively hated with a deep-rooted 
hate the ceaseless challenge of those 
curved fingers, and that unforgeitably 
raucous “what’s that?” But he iled 
and repeated the question. 

Uncle Luke sighed. “Boy, I fear 
I’m not long for this world of sorrows.” 

Inwardly, young Shively gloated, but 
his fine face wore a look of deep con- 
cern. 

“Oh, no, no, no, uncle,” he urged. 
“Please don’t say that. Why, you'll 
outlive us all. Even pretty Miss Adair.” 

Pretty Miss Adair regarded him 
coldly from beneath her nurse’s cap. 
from the very beginning, her presence 
had annoyed Shively. He sensed some- 
thing ominous in her sweet placidity. 
Yes, he mused, it had been a mistake 
to let her come. That was Winifred 





Deerfield’s doing—curse the meddle- 
some girl! 

Uncle Luke spoke. 
word for you alone.” 


“Boy, I’ve a 


It was coming, what Clarence Shively 
had anticipated. At the old man’s 
words, the nurse discreetly withdrew. 

“P’ve been thinking, Clarence,” the 
old man pursued, how  blood’s 
thicker’n water. Blood’s  thicker’n 
water,” he repeated loudly. ‘You hear, 
don’t you? It got a mite of money 
tucked away. I was reckoning to leave 
it to Winnie. She’s been pretty good 
to the poor old man.” 


“as 


Shively choked, even while he man- 
aged to smile. He started to protest. 

“But since you’ve been coming here,” 
“T fell to think- 
ing. Ain’t this here boy my own flesh 
Sure. Ain’t he a Shively? 
\in’t he my own sister’s boy?” 
He paused for breath. “And could son 

f been more considerate 
than this here boy’s been, all these days 
I’ve been sick?” 

Clarence Shively beamed joyously. 
“Why, Uncle Luke, that’s nothing— 
nothing at all. It came natural. 
just as you say, I suppose—blood is 
thicker than I never dreamed 
I was doing anything. Why, it hurts 
me that I can’t do more.” He smiled 
his brightest; but his icy blue eyes 
stayed cold. 

“So it’s only right’—Uncle Luke 
coughed—‘“that the Shively money 
should go to a Shively—eh, boy?” 

Clarence still protested assiduously. 
“You mustn’t think of dying, Uncle 
Luke. You must get better. Now that 


continued Uncle Luke, 


and blood? 
Sure. 


f nm ney 
OT mine have 


It’s 


water. 


t. 
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I’m in Carisford again, we'll have some 
good times together.” His heart was 
empty of sympathy, but he could make 
his voice thrill. 

“But I’m going to die,” insisted old 
Shively, with a sick man’s stubbornness. 
“Mighty soon, too. You can’t fool me, 
boy. And I say that it’s for a Shively 
to have the handling of my money——” 

Clarence yielded reluctantly. 

“At least, part of it.” 

The young man stiffened. 

“I’m going to leave half to you and 
half to Winnie. You tell Lawyer 
Brackett right away to come down here 
and make my will.” 

“But—but Winnie is 

A sudden glint in old Luke’s sunken 
eyes led Shively to qualify his protest. 

Winifred Deerfield, he explained, 
was just a girl, too young and inex- 
perienced to handle money. Wouldn’t 
it be better for him to take charge of 
the whole estate and, of course, look 
after Winifred? 

To his surprise, Uncle Luke snorted 
dissent. “Not on your tintype,” he de- 
clared, with unexpected vigor. 

The stake was so large that young 
Shively dared to argue till he reached a 
stage where argument, even disguised 
as solicitude, began to look dangerous. 
Then he struck his flag. 

“Tl see Lawyer Brackett 
away,” he said. 

He did so; and the will was drawn 
that night. Afterward, Uncle Luke had 
another cough-punctuated talk with his 
nephew. 

“Thank Heaven, it’s done, boy. I 
can die happy, knowing you’re both 
provided for. You'll get the cottage, 
boy, and half the money, and you're 
executor, and can look after Winifred. 
She ain't a Shively, of course, but she’s 
been pretty good to the old man these 
three years since poor Mary died.” 

“T’ll treat Winnie like my own sister,’ 
Shively assured Uncle Luke. But 
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under his breath he snarled: “Oh, yes, 
I’ll look after Winifred!” 

At Uncle Luke’s direction, he got 
down a black cash box from the mantel. 
“The will’s there, boy. Here’s the key. 
When I drop off, you just go and get 
that will. I’m trusting you, boy. You 
won't go back on your poor old uncle; 
you'll look after , 

He fell back in a spasm of coughing. 
Young Shively, eagerly fingering the 
key, wondered if this were indeed the 
end. 

But it wasn’t. 

Uncle Luke, despite his eighty years, 
kept a tight grip on life. He rallied 
from the spasm. Shively, with cold 
disgust in his eyes, called the nurse, 
who resumed her place at the bedside. 

Glory Adair’s eyes were brown, yet 
at times young Shively fancied they 
held a golden light. She smiled at him. 

Then he caught the brown eyes 
studying his hands. They appeared to 
dwell on the fingers that held the tiny 
key. Hurriedly he thrust it out of 
sight. 

That nurse seemed to be able to read 
things in people’s hands. She was a 
professed believer in palmistry. Had 
she, by any mischance, read his inner- 
most thoughts at that moment? 





IT. 


Three days later, Uncle Luke, ap- 
parently on the high road to recovery, 
sat in his easy-chair before the grate 
fire. Clarence Shively expressed a 
world of joy at his unexpected turn for 
the better, while, in his hearts of hearts, 
he desolately cursed his evil luck. 

Here he had spent six months in 
Carisford, hanging around this dodder- 
ing old wreck, working ceaselessly to 
cozen him into making the right kind 
of will, and had only half succeeded. 
Now the will was made and everything 
was shipshape for Uncle Luke’s depar- 
ture, but the old fool refused to die. 
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On the contrary, he was manifestly 
getting better—yes, getting better amaz- 
ingly fast. He looked for ten years 
more of unnecessary existence. 

For that calamity, Shively blamed 
the nurse. Still more, he resented that 
after all his own diligent efforts, Wini- 
fred Deerfield remained heiress to half 
the fortune that, by every right, should 
have been all his own. 

The Deertield girl was not even a 
blood relation, in the most distant sense 
of the word. Uncle Luke and his wife 
Mary, old:people, had taken her to raise 
when she was a little girl. 

With true Shively thrift, they had 
made her work hard for her living, and 
she had rewarded them with a most 
amazing degree of affection. She was 
the one true mourner in the shabby 
cottage when Mary Shively died; for 
tight-fisted old Luke was too diligently 
casting up the prospective undertaker’s 
account to weep. 

Then the girl had straightway left 
her work at Lawyer Brackett’s office 
to look after the house. And when old 
Luke grumbled at the loss of her wages, 
she had returned to Brackett and con- 
trived to sandwich in the housework 
between office hours. 

Vhen Luke fell desperately ill, it 
was she who engaged the nurse. The 
old man had protested, and had yielded 
with ill grace only when he found that 
Winifred meant to foot the bill her- 
self. 

Of these things young Shively 
thought again and again, with deep re- 
sentment. His return to Carisford 
from the West had been opportune; 
otherwise, the Deerfield girl would have 
got everything. As it was 








It had been 


“Work!” he ejaculated. 
the hardest kind of work. 
For from the very depths of his 
selfish zsthetic soul, he loathed Uncle 
Luke, his gaunt hand cupped over his 
ear, the baggy looseness of his neck, his 
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bald head and parchmentlike face, and 
his hoarse, insistent “what’s that?” 

These things he had endured with a 
smile; and even with all this, the Deer- 
field girl was getting half the money. 

The old people had done well enough 
by Winifred Deerfield, he reflected, 
when they took her in, and fed and 
clothed her and sent her to school and 
taught her thrift. It was surely unnec- 
essary to enrich her with money that 
belonged to Clarence Shively, money 
that Clarence Shively had doubly 
earned in these six months of patient 
attendance on the old tightwad. 

A sudden recurring thought sent 
Clarence Shively’s cold eyes into hid 
ing behind narrowed lids. 

The idea had first come to him with 
old Luke’s disappointing announcement 
that half his money must go to Wini- 
fred Deerfield. Now, as he turned the 
idea over and over in his brain, Clar- 
ence Shively recalled, how, that day, 
Nurse Adair’s brown eyes had dwelt 
on his hands, on the fingers that held 
the key to the black box where the will 
reposed 

Had she guessed? Would she guess, 
Ily did what he had vaguely 
thought of doing? For his shifty soul, 
n eyes held a tacit menace. 
> so clear and honest and so 


if he actua 


those brov 
They were 
exceedingly penetrating. 

Shively laughed to himself and went 
up to the Carisford Club. The fact 
that he wasn’t popular there did not 
keep him away. " 

He found Lawyer Bob Craig. 

"tn, 1 say, Craig?” 

Craig glanced up and frowned when 
he saw Shively. 

He was still a young man, was Craig, 
square-shouldered and of genial aspect. 
Yes, and with a pair of keen gray eyes. 

Shiveiy felt glad that, if anything fell 
amiss in his plans, he would have to 
cross swords, not with Bob Craig, but 
merely with young Lawyer Brackett. 


“T say, Craig?” 

















“Say on.” 

“I’d like you to decide a bet. You 
know all about estate matters, I pre- 
sume? Suppose I make a will P 

"Ser" 

“And the will is accidentally des- 
troyed, and I die—what then?” 

“Why, then, there’d be an intestacy.” 

“T don’t mean that. Who would get 
the estate?” 

“The heirs at law.” 

“And if there were just one living rel- 
ative—say, cousin or a nephew E 

“That one would get the whole estate 
—except for my fees, if I were his 
attorney,” Bob Craig grinned. “Then 
I’d get as much of the estate as I could 
pry loose.” 

“Darn it!” mourned Shively. “I bet 
that half the estate went to the govern- 
ment. I’ve lost two dollars.” 

“Four,” said Craig complacently. 
“You pay me two, for telling you the 
law.” 

Shively winced. He had expected 
to get his law for nothing, by putting 
a hypothetical case to a lawyer at the 
club. He argued, smiling coldly, but 
eventually paid. 

He still shrank, at odd moments, 
from the crime he contemplated. 
Mostly, he feared the nurse. She had 
seen him handle the key to the black 
box. And she seemed—and might be 
able—to read things in his hands. 

“But,” he told himself sullenly, “I’m 
the only Shively. That money ought 
to be mine. That girl isn’t entitled to 
a single cent.” 

So, bit by bit, he prodded himself to 
play his part. It was all settled, at last. 
There must be no turning back, no hesi- 
tation when the crucial moment came, 
no bungling, either before or after. All 
he needed was a moment alone with the 
black box. 

As he thought thus, he still fancied, 
with a shiver, the brown eyes of Nurse 
Adair studying his fingers as they 
eagerly clutched the key. 
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That night Shively found Winifred 
Deerfield in the rick room, relieving 
the nurse. 

“He seems to be sleeping nicely, 
doesn’t he?” whispered the girl, with 
an affectionate glance at Uncle Luke. 

Young Shively quivered with repul- 
sion, yet he managed to smile. “A good 
sleep will help him. Oh, by the way, 
he wanted this key; it belongs to that 
black box, I think. I’ll leave it under 
the clock. You needn’t bother him 
about it unless he asks for it.” 

He stood a moment, sympathetically 
regarding Uncle Luke, but his blue eyes 
stayed cold. 


Ill. 


Uncle Luke Shively died unexpect- 
edly three days later. 

He had been sitting up that morning 
and seemed safely on the mend. At the 
last, his overtaxed heart failed him. 

The nurse reached Shively by tele- 
phone at the Carisford Club. Shively 
hastened to the cottage. He found 
Winifred Deerfield sobbing as though 
her heart would break. 

Her grief disgusted him, yet it gave 
him a cue. 

He dropped on his knees beside the 
old man’s bed, bowed his head, and 
burst into violent sobs. 

Nurse Adair withdrew softly, tact- 
fully leaving him alone with his grief 
—as he had calculated she would. 

He looked up presently. He was 
alone now—quite. 

He rose, tiptoed to the door, closed 
it, and quietly turned the key. All the 
while he went on sobbing aloud. He 
wondered how he could keep up the 
pretense. It nauseated even him. But 
he did it. 

Once safe from intrusion, with a 
few swift steps he crossed to the man- 
tel, took the key from its place under 
the clock, and in a trice had opened the 
black box. 

There it lay, what he sought, the 
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long envelope labeled “Last Will and 
Testament of Luke Shively.” 

Shively glanced down at the grate. 
Embers of cannel coal still glowed 
there. 

At the crucial moment, the young 
man did not hesitate. His mind told 
him what people would say—that Wini- 
fred Deerfield had worked hard for the 
old couple and had deserved better than 
to be turned adrift without a cent. 
But 

“That money’s mine,” he told himself 
resolutely. 





He dropped the envelope on_ the 
coals, and relocked the tin box. Then, 


glancing about, he saw an old sheet of 
newspaper and crammed that into the 
grate. 

He replaced the key under the clock. 
Another minute and the papers in the 
grate were mere embers, rapidly turn- 
ing black. 

Crossing the room on tiptoe, Shively 
softly unlocked the door. When the 
nurse came presently to tell him that 
the undertaker was outside, he was 
again kneeling at the bedside, sobbing 
out his grief. 

The deed was done, the will 
ashes, and it had all taken hardly a 
minute. 


was 


IV. 

Shively looked for the real peril to 
come only when the funeral was over, 
but he was wrong. 

Winifred Deerfield, the perverse lit- 
tle interloper, precipitated the trouble 
by collapsing within an hour after 
Uncle Luke died. She had been work- 
ing all day and nursing part of the 
night, and now that it was all over, she 
crumbled before the reaction. 

Shively was just telling Nurse Adair 
that she could go now. With a feeling 


of repulsion, he helped lay the fainting 
girl on a bed. 

“She will be all right in a minute,” 
he hastened to assure Miss Adair; and 
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then added: “She will be all right after 
a good sleep.” 

The nurse, however, insisted on call- 
ing a doctor, and the doctor told her she 
had better stay. 

Shively felt bitter. He didn’t want 
this girl to have a siege of sickness in 
his house. He had been bothered 
enough with old Luke. 

For the moment he was _ helpless. 
But when Winifred came to, as she 
soon did, Shively went in and spoke 
to her. 

“See here,” he told her, “this won’t 
do. I can’t have this nurse hanging 
around my house all the time. There’s 
nothing whatever the matter with you, 
and you know it.” 

He had expected the Deerfield girl 
to cry; but the Deerfield girl just stared 
at him, then closed here eyes as though, 
by that simple process, she would shut 
him out of her life. 

“T mean it,’ he insisted. “I may as 
well tell you, I intend to sell this place 


” 


” 





right away, and 

He turned to find Miss Adair regard- 
ing him with cold hostility. 

“Tf you will pardon me, Mr. Shively, 
I would prefer not to have my patient 
annoved.”’ 

“Oh?” 
fear of the nurse kept him 
repartee. “I was j 
I meant to sell the house and-—— 


Shively smiled; his intiutive 





st expiainin 





The nurse stepped to the telephone 
in the hall. Shively, to his intense dis 
gust, heard her call Brackett 





and retail to him precisely what had 
passed. He smothered his resentment 
“Vou’re right, Miss Adair,” he ex- 


claimed ingratiatingly. “li’s better to 
have Mr. Brackett down here to ex 
plain these things to Miss Deerfield. 
I’d never have thought of it, I sup- 
pose, if it hadn’t been for you.” 
Lawyer Brackett came presently with 
every token of haste. He was a young 
lawyer and had never shaken off his 
first diffidence. Shively had met him 
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before, regarded him now calculatingly, 
and reassured himself that he was 
easily Brackett’s match. 

Brackett was manifestly pertrubed. 

“Why, Mr. Shively % 

Shively explained. Miss Adair had 
misunderstood. Of course, he meant 
to sell the place—he just wished to talk 
things over with Miss Deertield— 
and 

He was master of the situation and 
he knew it. More, he was doing no 
wrong. Even under the will, the house 
was his and, naturally, he wanted what 
was his. So he told himself and al- 
lowed a tinge of indignation to creep 
into tone and manner. 

Brackett gazed at Shrively per- 
plexedly. When he spoke, he was a bit 
embarrassed, but very, very earnest. 

“When I drew the will,” he said, 
“your uncle explained to me very fully 
what he desired. | suggested that he 
make everything perfectly explicit, but 
he said he had absolute confidence that 
you would carry out his wishes. So he 
made the will very simple—just the 
two bequests. But he asked me to tell 
you what he wished and—er—to inti- 
mate what he hoped for——” 

Brackett hesitated. He seemed to 
find this task a bit distasteful. 

Young Shively sensed the lawyer’s 
dislike. -For himself, he felt for the 
embarrassed young man, not dislike, 
but merely the vague contempt of a 
strong man for a weakling. 

Brackett lowered his voice so that 
Shively.alone might hear. “Mr. Luke 
Shively entertained strong hopes that 
—ah—that the two legacies might 
eventually be united by—ah—marriage. 
You understand, Mr. Shively?’ 

Shively understood and could have 
laughed, yet he kept a straight face. 

“He was very much attached to the 
old place, and felt—ah—that it should 
remain in the family. And he desired 
Miss Deerfield to continue to make her 
home here—never for a moment 
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dreaming, I dare say, that you would 
think of selling.” 

Shively frowned regretfully. “That 
is really too bad. Now, | have busi- 
ness interests in the West. I can’t stay 
in Carisford long; and as for holding 
the place, why, Mr. Brackett, you know 
what it would be like.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Of course,” assented Brackett. 
“But.” he suggested hopefully, “you 
can let Miss Deertield stay a few 
months ?” 

Shively’s brows wrinkled. Property 
was still high, but on the down grade. 

He eyed Brackett again. Brackett’s 
ingratiating air emboldened him to be 
peremptory. 

“T can’t see it,” he returned sharply. 
“The property is mine. I'll sell the first 
chance I get. That may as well be 
understood. You'd better explain to 


Miss Deerfield, as I was trying to do.” 
“Of course,” Brackett urged tena- 
ciously, “I didn’t mean that you 


wouldn't be recompensed for letting 
Miss Deertield stay. A fair rental—I 
can undertake——” 

“Nothing doing,” 
with decision. 

“In any event,” said Brackett a trifle 
grimly, “the will must first be probated. 
Then,” he flared weakly, “we'll see.” 

Shively gripped himself. The crisis 
had come. 

“IT mean to secure probate at once.” 
He looked hard at Brackett, as he ral- 
lied his forces. “J suppose,” he added, 
“you have the will?’ 


snapped Shively 


¥. 


Yes, the crisis had come. Shively 
resented the circumstance that it had 
been precipitated, but anyway, he hac 
the whip hand. 

“Why,” said Brackett innocently, 
“Mr. Luke Shively had the will in that 
black box on the mantel in his room. 
He insisted on keeping it there.” 
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“Oh?” Shively confined himself to 
a guarded monosyllable. 

“I'll come after the funeral 

“You may as well get it now,’ sug- 
gested Shively. 

So they went together to the big 
front bedroom. Shively glanced at the 
empty bed without a tremor. 

“Have you the key?” asked Brack- 
ett. 

“NO.” 
the truth. 

“Could you get it?” 

Shively deliberated. Then he glanced 
up with a start. Winifred Deerfield 
herself stood in the doorway. The 
nurse at her elbow was urging her to 
lie down; but the girl would not. 

Shively gazed at her. 

“That key?’ he said 
“The key to Uncle Luke’s box ? 
is it?” 

The girl’s clear voice replied: “I re- 
member. He was asleep, Mr. Shively, 
and you put the key under the clock.” 
She tottered close. ‘Why, it’s there 
yet.” She found the key and handed it 
to Brackett. 

Shively glowed inwardly. It 
part of his scheme to have Winifred 
Deerfield confirm the fact that he had 
returned the key to Uncle Luke. 
Brackett, he surmised, would believe 
the Deerfield girl against the world. 

Brackett, meanwhile, had unlocked 
the box and looked through its con- 
tents. 

“Well,” he announced bluntly, “the 
will isn’t here.” 

Shively with an effort kept his nails 
from biting into his palms. 

“He got me to put the will in this 
hox,” insisted Brackett. ‘‘Where could 
it have gone?” 

Neither Winifred Deerfield nor Glory 
Adair could remember old Luke Shively 
opening the black box or handling the 
will after Brackett’s visit. Young 


‘ 





Shively reflected that he told 


impatiently. 
Where 


Was 


Shively felt a cold shiver run down 
his spine. 
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Winifred Deerfield unwittingly came 
to his rescue. “Why,” she exclaimed, 
“Uncle Luke was alone for quite a 
while this morning, just before he 
died.” 

“Did he burn the’ will in the grate?” 
suggested Brackett. 

Nurse Adair interposed in her silky 
voice. “Oh, Mr. Brackett, I feel sure 
he would not have burned a will like 
that. He would have got you to do 
it—made another, I mean. You see” 
—she smiled apologetically—“his hand 
told me what sort of man he was.” 

Brackett looked skeptical. 

“You mayn’t believe me,” insisted the 
nurse doggedly, ‘but there is more in 
palmistry than you think. I studied old 
Mr. Shively’s hand very closely. Very 
careful in money matters, very exact in 
business dealings, the sort of man to 
keep track of every penny and to pro- 
vide for every contingency. He 
couldn’t destroy a will on the spur of 
the moment, and leave things haphaz- 
ard—at sixes and sevens. 

Shively realized uneasily that the 
scent was growing warm. He had been 
right about the nurse, all along. 
Brackett might attach significance to 
these silly ideas about palm reading. 

“Oh,” put in the lawyer, “he might 
have taken the will out, and somebody 
else might have burned it—accidentally, 
you know.” 

Shively trembled; to hide his nerv- 
ousness he put the next question. 
“You didn’t burn anything, 

Adair ?” 

The nurse shook her head. Brackett 
stepped close to the fireplace, and 
stirred the black ashes with the. poker. 
He glanced up at Shively. 

“Did your” 

“Not I.” Shively laughed, though 
clammy sweat was on his forhead. He 
did not know what penalty his crime 
might carry, but he feared it as a cow- 
ard always fears the unknown conse- 
quences of his acts. He dared not 
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hesitate. “I did burn some loose papers 
—medicine papers—on the table—yes, 
and there was an old newspaper. They 
looked untidy and I chucked them into 
the fireplace; but I looked them through 
carefully, first. The will wasn’t among 
them.” 

Brackett rose from his probing of 
the ashes. “It’s newspaper, all right,” 
1e said. 

He refused to give up.“ He was 
dogged enough when really aroused. 
Now, he searched for the missing will 
in every possible nook and cranny of 
the cottage. 

Shively helped him. They all helped 
him. But of them all, Shively was the 
most earnest and conscientious and 


' 


4 


thorough in his search, and the last 
surrender to the inevitable. 

Brackett came back to the fireplace 
and once more probed the ashes. Glory 
Adair still insisted that Luke Shively 
would not have burned so sacred and 
important a document as a will. Her 
insistence seemed to irritate the lawyer. 

“Well,” he exclaimed bluntly, “the 
will’s gone. We can’t find it. None 
of you burned it. So Luke Shively 
must have burned it himself.” 


to 
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Shively felt relief. He hid that re- 
lief as resolutely as he had hidden his 
alarm before the search was made. 

The crisis was past. The will was 
got rid of, Brackett was unsuspicious, 
Glory Adair’s speculations found no 
audience. Alarence Shively was safe, 
the sole heir to the Shively money be- 
yond all possibility of challenge. 


VI. 

Glory Adair still insisted on uphold- 
ing her view. 

“Mr. Brackett,” she said pertina- 
ciously, “if that will was burned, I just 
know that Mr. Luke Shively didn’t burn 
it. His hand tells me——” 

Brackett smiled. “What his hand 
tells you, Miss Adair, really doesn’t 
matter. The main fact of interest is, 
that the will has ceased to’exist. And 
in its absence 

Shively thrilled with anticipated tri- 
umph. 

“Tn its absence,” said Brackett im- 
pressively, “the former will holds good 
—the one Mr. Luke Shively made last 
winter, leaving his entire estate to Wini- 
fred Deerfield.” 








SHORT-TROUSERED DESPERADO’S EXPLOITS 
ANA WITHAM is fourteen years old and his trousers: reach only as far 
as his knees, but he is a close rival for the crown of juvenile delinquency 
and criminality worn by the little Johnny in the poem that begins: 


Little Johnny shot his sister. 

She was dead before they missed her. 
Johnny’s always up to tricks. 

Ain’t he cute? He's only six. 


The precocious Witham was a member of a gang of five youngsters who 
have committed a startling series of apartment robberies on the upper West Side 


of New York City. The boys carried automatics, at 
the judge, when arraigned in court, that although tl 


id young Witham informed 
1ey had never had occasion 


to shoot any one they would have done so unhesitatingly if necessary. 
sti 


Besides the apartment robberies, the juvenile bandits 


iged a number of 


street holdups. As usual, they tried their game once too often and were caught 
trying to break into an apartment. The arrests and the revelation of abnormal 





youthful criminality on the part of the Witham boy followed. Other members 
of the gang were four or five years older. 
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| ae since we published “The Yellow Claw,” by Sax Rohmer, requests 
have constantly poured in upon us for another story by that author. 
Striving always to please, we at once got into communication with 
Rohmer’s literary agent in London-—-Sax Rohmer being, as, of course, most 
of you know, an Englishman—and put in a bid for Rohmer’s next detective 
story. We received a favorable reply—that is, to the extent that we should 
have next call on Rohmer’s work—but we were told that Rohmer was very 
much occupied just then in that most dangerous of pursuits—war; that he was, 
in fact, in the trenches. 

You will be mighty glad to hear that Rohmer has returned safely from the 
front, and has just completed and delivered to us, through his agent, a whale 
of a story. The last installment—the story came piecemeal, with long intervals 
between—did not reach us in time to be prepared for publication until July 22nd. 

While we are on the subject of good things to look forward to we are going 
to conduct a puzzle contest in the July 15th issue, and there will be prizes, in 
the shape of free subscriptions to the magazine; so keep your wits sharpened so 
that you will be one of the winners. 

Getting right down to the immediate future, namely, the next issue, don’t 
think our telling you about the Rohmer story and then announcing 


“THE BRAND OF SILENCE” 


By HARRINGTON STRONG 

which starts in serial form next Tuesday, bears any analogy to the yarn about the 
chap who advertised, with flaming posters, a monster and exact reproduction of 
Niagara Falls, and then, after all the folks arrived, calmly declared that, owing 
to an accident to the machinery, his associates would not be able to give the re- 
production as announced, but that No. 2 Engine Company had kindly consented 
to throw a stream of water two hundred feet long for the benefit of the audience. 

No, absolutely NO! Harrington Strong’s story is a dandy, a bang-up serial, 
equal to anything he has ever done, if not several shades better, and this is also 


true of 
*ROGUES’ STRATEGY” 


By HUGH KAHLER 
the complete novel in the next issue. 

As in many cases we find it best to give no inkling of the plot, always so 
salient a feature of a detective or mystery story, for fear of taking away much 
of its charm—the bloom off the peach, as it were—we will refrain from going 
into details regarding the latest efforts of Harrington Strong and Hugh Kahler. 

In addition to these stories and an installment of the serial now running, there 
will be another of George Munson’s inside histories of famous crimes and short 
stories of outstanding merit. Among those who will contribute them are Albert 
Alwing, Johnston McCulley, and Herman Landon. 

















If you are an employer and desire to,place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re= 
vealed. 


Louis Beatus.—Your handwriting—or, rather, the specimen which you in- 
close—shows impulsiveness as one of the most pronounced elements. You cer- 
tainly are inclined to act and speak without reflection! Nevertheless, you have a 
kind of sane good judgment which is rather unusual. People of your type need 
to cultivate mental traits—thoughtfulness, moderation, and the power of concen- 
tration. Your success is a matter which depends upon your doing this. 

Oxive Wren.—The specimen numbered Two shows that the writer is dread- 
fully worried. I wish I could make people believe that worry is a terrible foe 
to humanity. No insanity in this specimen—just nerves all racked to pieces. 
The other speimen shows intellectual keenness. I don’t suppose for a minute 
that your inquiry as to insanity applies to ¢/is specimen? If so, you are entirely 
wrong. 

J. F. G—tThe specimen numbered One shows a writer who is possessed of 
a strong will. Look at the long and aggressive / bar. A person whose love or 
friendship is worth having. Number Two shows a sense of humor—delicate 
and subtle, too—as one of the most pronounced elements of the nature. This 
is a very sensitive person, although the personality does not show that. Number 
Three expresses an odd combination of ardor and reserve, caution and impulse. 
This writer needs to gain more self-understanding. 


EK. M. A.—So you are seventeen and want to know what you had best follow 
as a profession? I like the sincerity and simplicity of your capitals, young man. 
Had you ever thought of -elling books? Yes, I mean it! Do you know that a 
man with a ready tongue, and a good education and a knowledge of literature can 
make two hundred a week, traveling from town to town as an agent for some 
of the high-class publishers? There’s an occupation which would satisfy your 
liking to travel, too. 
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Rost. L. ButLer.—The specimen signed “Bler” shows self-control and con- 
sciousness. People of this type can always be depended upon to do what they 
say they will, down to the keeping of an appointment to the minute. Not imagina- 
tive, though; lacking somewhat in personal magnetism. The specimen signed 
“Lemks” shows more magnetism; the kind of person who makes friends easily. 
The will power is weak; note the short ¢ bar. Mental training of a severe 
mind would do this writer good. The specimen signed “Jinks” is indicative of 
reserve, self-control, and caution. Not a person to be easily influenced, this 
Jinks; wants to know “Why?” always. Needs more cultivation of the sense of 
humor. The specimen signed “Mars” is expressive of a nature in which per- 
sistence is marked. Note the looped crossing of the ¢, low down on the letter. 
That shows that “Mars” is something of a bulldog in disposition—tenacious, 
faithful, and grimly persistent. 

Abert B, Hati.—As soon as possible I will have something to say to you 
as well as to many other readers who have. made the same inquiry. 

MaAveLINeE WARNER.—If you are as conscientious and careful in your atti- 
tude toward the profession as you are toward things in general there is no reason 
why you should not be successful. 

V. G—Your handwriting expresses great vitality and an intense love of 
life. And you are so affectionate, so ardent, and so full of good humor. What 
you need is practical development of your rather unusual mental powers. The 
specimen which you inclose shows—well, to be honest with you, it doesn’t show 
much worth recording. A commonplace person, this; mentally and emotionally 
without ardor. Why are you interested? I think you are making a mistake. 

ANnxtious.—My dear lady, this young man needs some severe discipline. Do 
not be blinded by the fact that he is your son and very dear to you. A boy of 
his age is little more than a child, especially when his mind is so unformed, as 
with this one. Do not be discouraged; the very fact that his mind is slow to 
develop is better than if it were precocious. Isn’t it possible for you to put him 
to work under some one who will make /im work, instead of discharging him 
for not doing it—for that is what happened? 

Louts WILHELMsON.—The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows 
a queer nature; not exactly tricky, but surely not frank, and with a strong vein 
of selfishness only too apparent. People of this type are difficult to deal with, 
for they are both good and evil, and you never know which aspect of their natures 
yau are going to run up against. Be polite and tactful, but don’t have any close 
relationship with this person. I am sure you will understand this. 

R. B.—Your nature is a gentle and idealistic one—too gentle, though not 
too idealistic. What you need is to cultivate more ability to “buck” life, as the 
saying is. At present you are too often downed by its more alarming aspects. 
You are an affectionate person, aren’t you? 

Anxious.—You will understand which “Anxious” you are by the contact 
of this reading. Number One—the new member of the family—gives me pause; 
I don’t care for it. But the only thing you could do was what you did. Keep 
that attitude. But I doubt whether the matter will turn out well. The writer is 
not very sincere. The specimen numbered Two shows a person who is innately 
selfish and self-centered. That accounts for the things you mention. No, not 
really inconstant, but young and hard, as only young people can be! Will im- 
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prove, I think. The specimen numbered Three displeases me—a most unprom- 
ising nature. If I were you I would not put much confidence in the assertions 
as to a change of heart. Specimen numbered Four shows a nature not quite at ease 
with itself ; that is, a person in whom self-understanding is absent. No, not weak, 
but impulsive; needs better mental development. Your own writing shows, above 
all, the ability to concentrate. I have a notion that you are the mainstay of your 
family and of your friends. But did you ever think that it is possible to do too 
much for folks—both for their good and your own? Look out for this. 





ee 


HELEN BeauccHaMPp.—Your husband is wrong; and he will know it when 
he reads this delineation, for, here you are: hopeful, helpful, affectionate, some 
temper, practical, a sense of humor, neighborly but reserved, impatient of in- 
efficiency, possessed of good judgment, kind to animals, liking moderate and 
wholesome and homely pleasures... Eh? How about it, Mr. Husband? 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


T CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discusse: 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Human Doubles 

P | S HERE is a common theory that there are no two men exactly alike in theit 

personal appearance, except when they happen to be twins. But that is 

a mistaken idea, as the records of the police and criminal courts abundantly 

testify. It is a curious fact that there are now on the New York police two mei 

—an experienced detective and a patrolman—who, though not blood relations, 

resemble each other so much that many suppose them to be twins. These two 

men also resemble a well-known Philadelphia thief, known as “Red Tim,” and 

when either is identified by victims of a robbery as their despoiler, detectives 
at once search for Tim. 

Some years ago a Mr. Boutillier rode downtown in a street car to the 

customhouse, carrying a canvas bag filled with gold coin. He was robbed by 

a gang of men, and when asked to designate the supposed thieves from a group 
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of men he at once selected the detective who resembld “Red Tim.” But when 
Tim was arrested, Mr. Boutillier’s confidence in his power of observation was 
so shaken that he could not identify the thief, and the fellow escaped punishment. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
THE PINKERTONS, 

W. H. R., Detroit—You ask for the address of the Pinkerton Agency. 
The Chicago office is located at 137 South Wells Street, the New York office at 
92 Liberty Street. There are also branch offices in San Francisco, Boston, and 
nearly every large city. You might write to the local manager in either office, 
or call at the Detroit branch headquarters. 


NEW YORK POLICE. 

M. C. B.—In New York City, members of the police force may be retired 
on one-half rate of compensation after service of twenty-five years, having reached 
the age of fifty-five vears; or after twenty years’ service upon certificate of police 
surgeons of permanent disability; or after twenty years’ service if a veteran of 
the Civil War. Members of the police force who have not served twenty years 
may be retired with a pension, upon certificate of police surgeons of permanent 
disability or disease contracted without misconduct on the part of the officer, and 
by reason of the performance of duty, at not to exceed one-half nor less than 
one-fourth rate of compensation. 


TRACING DELINQUENTS. 

W. M. S.—In your work of tracing people who have bought goods on the 
installment plan, it is an excellent idea to locate them through gas and electric- 
light companies, tax lists, voting lists, et cetera. If your man uses different 
names ascertain the maiden name of his married sister in order to discover his 
true name. 

FUTURE OF FINGER PRINTS. 

L. M. C.—I expect the time to come when every convict will have prints 
taken of his fingers by the prison photographer at the beginning and end of his 
imprisonment and a register made of them; when the index member of the hands 
will usually be inserted in advertisements for persons who are lost or who cannot 
be identified, and when every youth who is about to leave his home for a long 
residence abroad will obtain, with his photograph, prints of his fingers for his 
friends to retain as mementoes. 

EMBEZZLEMENT, 

Castrier.—About thirty million dollars has been stolen from banks in a 
period of five vears. Banker convicts in the Federal penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, exceeded every other class of prisoners except burglars and mail robbers. 
Records show that a majority of embezzlers stole money to gamble in Wall 
Street. Temptation to try to repeat performances of the few men who have 
made quick fortunes in Wall Street is held responsible for increasing embezzle- 
ments among bank employees. 


POST-OFFICE RULES. 
A. F. T.—Here are two points for you to remember: It is unlawful to send 
an ordinary letter by express or otherwise outside of the mails unless it be in- 
closed in a government-stamped envelope. It is also unlawful to inclose a letter 
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in an express package unless it pertains wholly to the contents of the package. 
It is forbidden by the regulations of the post-office department for postmasters 
to give to any person information concerning the mail matter of another, or to 
disclose the name of a box holder at a post office. 


BURBANK ON CRIME. 

PirysicIAn.—The present-day man has improved nearly everything except 
his own physique—and that he is beginning to better. Luther Burbank, the 
wizard of plants, has said that, if mankind would seriously devote itself to its 
own physical regeneration, the human race would not only be freed from all 
disease, but most forms of crime would be eliminated. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


At some time in our lives nearly every one of us has encountered a problem 
whose solution hinges upon some mathematical formula or law which we fail to 
recall. Perhaps that problem turned up when we were embarking on our careers, 
in the form of an opening in business that would pave the way for a bright 
future, if we had mastered—and remembered—some such branch of mathematics 
as compound interest; perhaps if we could have recalled some of our tables of 
measurements, or some similar basic of mathematical principle, we would have 
been ready on the instant to tell the boss how many inches were in a dekametre, 
and so show him we were fully prepared for the job ahead, because we were 
in complete mastery of the mathematical knowledge of the job called for; perhaps 
when we built our house, if we had remembered enough of what we learned ’way 
back in our school days, we could have determined without a moment’s delay 
whether it would be cheaper to have the wainscoting in the living room of maple 
or oak. We never know when something will turn up to put us to the test. 
What better way have we of reviewing than spending an interesting half hour 
with a puzzle problem built around one or more of these mathematical principles ? 

For this week’s brain twister let’s take a problem that depends for its solu- 
tion on a principle that ought still to be fresh in our minds. The problem is 
this: 

Railroad Jake was sent to prison to serve a fifteen-year stretch for a train 
robbery. He was not in prison long when he worked out a plan for his escape. 
He must first saw the bars of his cell; then, when he was ready to make his 
dash for freedom, he must crawl through his cell window, drop about ten feet 
to the ground, cross a wide courtyard, scale a wall—and make for the open country 
beyond. He had almost iinished sawing his cell-window bars, when he started 
to make a strong rope cut of miscellaneous strands he had been able to collect 
from time to time. This rope he depended upon to help him scale the wall 
across the courtyard, but he did not know how long he would have to make 





; 
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his rope, for he did not know how high the wall was. He ought to know the 
exact height of the wall, for it was tedious work collecting the small fragments that 
he used to make his rope, and collecting them took time; to make his rope too 
Jong might mean months of patient work needlessly done. 

During Jake’s study over his plans for escape he made a mental note of 
all the facts he could that would help him to determine the exact height of the 
wall. Those facts are these: 

About midway from the ground to the top of the wall was a small hole 
where a brick had fallen out. The guard who paced the wall every ten 1.inutes 
was six feet tall, and when he stood directly over the place where the brick 
had fallen out, the hole in the wall was exactly halfway from the top of his 
head to the ground. Allowing thirty inches to the guard’s stride, he could walk 
to a corner of the wall from the point directly above the hole in six strides, and 
at that corner the distance from the hole to the top of the wall seemed to Jake 
to be the same as the distance from the hole to the top of the guard’s head when 
the guard stood directly over the hole. 

Jake’s powers of observation told him no more. With the facts that Jake 
had to work on, can you tell the height of the wall? 

See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 


The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “I’m one of de gang wat’s 
blackmailin’ you. Dey ain't bin square wit me, an’ [ mean to blow dem to de 
cops. Don’t let dem git away with dere game. Dem letters wus lost long ago. 
I'll be in White’s café at nine Tuesday to prove wat I say. I got red hare and 
a scar over my left eye.” 

Inspector Steele was with Wilton Doran when he met the author of the 
cipher. The inspector was able to raid the headquarters of the criminal organi- 
zation and capture most of its members on the strength of what he learned that 
Tuesday night. 

The confessed criminal explained that he had to cipherize his message, for 
he lived at the organization’s headquarters, and all the mail he sent was examined. 
He slipped the cipher out without attracting attention. His cipher was solved 
by adding all the digits in each group and substituting for each total the letter 
whose position in the alphabet was represented by that total. For instance, the 
first two groups were 45 and 364. Added they total, respectively, g and 13. 
I is the ninth letter of the alphabet, and M the thirteenth. Each letter in the 
criminal’s message was found in the same way. 





























MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. If you can assist these advertisers, do so 
and be happy. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or Ietter.is the person you are seeking. 


Gare, PAULA, niece of L. Grimm, formerly B AILEY, GEORGE W., who left Winnipeg last 


of 1472 Second Avenue, New York City. October, and is believed to be in. But- 
Any one furnishing information leading to th: talo, New York. Write your son CHARLIE at the 
discovery of her whereabouts will receive a_re- old address, George died from his wound a 


ward from the advertiser, J. LAwson, who has short time ago. 
important information for Miss Grimm. Address 
him in care of this magazine. CAN any one furnish the present address of 
MAJOR JOUN L. FENWICK, who went to 
AN any one furnish information of PAUL France about November, 1917; also of HUGH 
LEOPOLD HUDOLPH, or HOFFMAN, who VAN ALLEN, who wrote that he was going to 
was at the Orphans’ Home of St. Vincent de visit Major Fenwick in a hospital abroad, Ad- 
Pauls at Providence, Rhode Island, in June, ress D.C. F., in care of this magazine. 
1900, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or- 


phans’ Home in Providence, some time in August ILL the man and woman who were interested 
of the same year. He was taken from there and in the illustrations made by James Lawson 
adopted in October, 1900, when he was about at the midwinter fair in Orlando, Florida, in 
six years of age. Any news of his_ relatives February, 1919, please communicate with Mr. 


will be gratefully received by MISS Enizanerit LAWSON, at 502 West Church Street, Orlando, 
soe 36 Branch Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Piorida. 
Island, sister of the inquirer. 
FRANK, MRS. BERTHA, née AMES, whose 
WA2ANTED.— Information of the whereabouts last known address is Casselton, North Da- 
of SAM GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who kota, where she was in 1917, Any one knowing 
worked as policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- a 5 ee bab te Pate 
‘ . Sioen basener 1 Dias, ie svlvs , : O16, ¢ er, Mrs. FReE MCCLUSKY, oF es Seventh 
pany at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1916, and Strect, St, Paul, Minnesote, 


were last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio. Ad 
dress your old friend, W. H. Brown, 5310 West 7 : 
Forty-tifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. W: ANTED—The address of the persons who 


some time ago advertised for the where- 
rd of at abouts of the children or heirs of NICK HOLT, 
He husband of Tamsel Holt. | Mrs. Holt, was_ the 
may have enlisted in the Canadian army under daughter of John Hatton, who came from Enz- 
an ‘assumed name. A person deeply interested jand to this country some time between thi 
in his welfare would like to give him informa yoars 1840 and aoe Please communicate with 
tion that would be of benefit to him. He is a: G: gg oped 1127 Syndicate Trust Building, 
free. Address T. J. F., in care of Derrcrivy *t- Louis, Missouri. 
Srory MAaGAzinu. 





Coste LLO, BASIL, who was last he: 
Pakenham, Ontario, three years ago. 


B tANDT, BILLIE, and JOE CARSON, with 
whom the advertiser spent many happy 
logers, please “ ‘ . hours on Long Island. Please communicate with 
PORT a hea oe gd bg as . ben a WILLIAM B, RicHarDsoN, 362 Chauncy Street, 
Route 8, Nineteenth ‘Street Pike, Little Rock, Brooklyn, New York. 
Arkansas, 


Wit ELIZABETH BRYANT, who married a 
Mr 


NOL, FRANK LEO. about twenty-two years 

INGLEY, MARGARET, sister of Alf and Cal old, who was last seen in Ebenezer. New 

Singley. Please write to your brother Alf York. Your wife and children are very much 

at Route 3, Nineteenth Street Pike, Little Rock, worried about you. Write to Bresstx, in care of 
Arkansas. this department. 





| 
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[ NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of EMIL father of Mollie 
Thomas, whose mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Mutchler. He roomed at one time at Bennett's 
Hotel, on South Avenue, Rochester, New York, 
with a Mr. Nicholas Thomas. Ilis daughter, 
who has never seen him, would like to hear 
from him. Write to Mrs. MATTHEW STECKEL, 
552 St Paul Street, Rochester, New York. 





OYLE, J. GORDON, also known as “Happy” 
and “Lucky,” is about five feet five inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and thirty pounds, has 
dark hair and very white skin, and lived at one 
time in Washington, D. C. He is probably in the 
civil service. Write to Tuomas B. Srewart, 
in care of A. R. Co., Brassus 4, Rockwood, Maine. 


MccCaRTy, JENNIE, whose maiden name 

was. Jennie Parker, and who formerly 
lived in Brooklyn. She has dark-brown hair 
and eyes, is about five feet six inches in height, 
and was last heard of about eighteen yeurs ago, 
when she was lodging with a Mrs. O'Brien, on 


peecess Street, Brooklyn. Any information in 
egard to her whereabouts will be gratefully 
aneee ciated by the advertiser. Write to the 


Missing Department of this magazine. 


ILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 
ERNEST WEIDMAN please write the Miss- 
ing Department, in care of this magazine. 


K ART. FRANK, and wife, who used to live 

at Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canada. They 
had one son, named Elwood. Their old friends 
would appreciate news of them. Address Mrs. 
BERT JOHNSTON, 446 Hamilton Road, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 


WA!N! T-ED.—Information of the whereabouts of 

ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair and black 


eyes, is five feet six inches in height \ny one 
knowing his present address please communicate 
with EZeKkiri R. Perna, 814 North Townsend 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALLACE, MRS. ELIZABETH, who former! 
lived in East St. Louis, Illinois. Miss 
FELLA Warp, formerly Mrs. Nathan Davis, wishes 
to hear from Mrs. Wallace, whom she met in 
the General Hospital in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 5, 1915 Address letters to Drtrecrive 
Srory MaGazine. 


OHNSON, FRED WISHER, who has dark hair 
and eyes, and who is five feet two inches 
tall, weighs about one hundred and forty pounds, 
and is twenty-five years old. Tie was last heard 
of in Oklahoma City about two years ago, when 
he was working for the Jewel Tea Company. 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, General Delivery, Hin- 
ton, Oklahoma. 


Merry, MICHAEL, who was born in 185: 

in Dublin, Ireland, and left there in 188 
Ilis wife’s name was Frances Gartley, and they 
had five children. He was a plumber. Any in- 
formation in regard to him will be thankfully 
reccived' by his youngest daughter, Mrs. FANNY 
KELLY, 525 South Montana Street, Butte, Mon 
tuna. 


[NF ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 

abouts of JOUN McBLROY, who left New- 
ark, New Jersey, in February, 1917. He is six 
feet in height, weighs between one hundred and 
seventy-five and one hundred and eighty pounds, 
his hair and mustache are almost white, and 
he bas dark eyes. His nose was broken in an 
accident, He looks like a successful business 
man, is neat and a good talker—Mack, don’t be 
a piker. I was good to you, an entire stranger. 
Is this the way you reciprocate one’s kindness? 
I have waited two vears for you to do the right 
thing. I know the present address of your wife, 
but it will be my last resort to communicate 
with her. Address information to H. C,. L., in 
care of the DeTecTive Story MAGAZINE. 
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TEBON, RALPH FE.—Any one knowing the 

whereabouts of this man please communi- 
cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebon was 
last heard from in Bremerton, Washington, when 
discharged from the U. S. 8. Saratoga in 1916. 
He served on board the U. 8S. 8S. Helena on 
the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as boat- 
swain’s mate, second class. Believed to have re- 
enlisted in the navy in 1917. Please communi- 
cate with CLINTON WELLS, 315 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


[NF ORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 

RALPH JONES, aged twenty-four years, 
born in New Canaan, Connecticut, and last heard 
of in Santa .Barbara, California. Believed to 
have gone to Alaska in 1910 or 1911, s 
brother, Micuart. JONES, 246 West Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City, would appreciate 
news of him. 


i BECKER, ALICE, who lived in or near Ful- 

ton, New York, about seventeen years ago. 
She bad medium brown hair, good teeth, and 
was about five feet six inches in height. Would 
now be thirty-one yer old if living. Any one 
knowing her whereabo nuts please write to an old 
friend of hers. Address JENNIE, in care of Der- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





YURTIS, AL, five feet - inches in height, 
medium brown hair rowing gray, wears 
extra heavy eyeglasses. ile is believed to be 
in or near Syracuse, New York, where he has 
relatives.—Al, do you remember the little green 
lantern? Will some one send his address to an 
old friend, J. M. S., in care of Missing Depart- 
ment. 


LTON, STANLEY, who was last heard of in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1918. Any 
information us to his whereabouts will be grate- 
fully received by his brother, WorreELL OLTON, 
in care of the Missing Department. 


RINGMAN, GEORGE E., about fifty years 

old, who was last heard of in Pasadena, 
( ifornia If you see this will you remember 
Pozo, and write to me?—If any one knows Mr. 
Bringman’s whereabouts please communicate with 
ELBERT PHILLIPS, Escalon, California. 





f AROLD.—Please come back at once. Your 

absence at this time will be the complete 
ruination of your father in more ways than 
one Don’t make others suffer because of an 
anger toward one. Have written you a letter 
in care of this magazine—F Lo. 


Terry, BERT.—Why don't you write to us? 

We are living in Muscatine, Iowa. Aunt 
Jane is with me. Unele Bill is dead.—Any one 
knowiug Bert Terry's where eet please notify 
Murs. NELLIE Gray, 804 East Fifth Street, Mus- 
catine, Towa. 


SON of ROSELLA FOX-DAW is living and 

would like to hear from his relatives. Mrs 
Daw had both hands and feet frozen off in a 
blizzard in Nebraska, and died in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, about twenty-seven years ago. Ad- 
dress Missing Department. 





WUERSCHING HR, HANS, who was formerly 

employed in the oflice of Mulebach Brewery, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Said to have moved 
to some city in Illinois, where be is probably 
working for a brewery company. Your old 
friend, DANiIrL, wishes to hear from you. Ad- 
dress him at Boone, lowa. 


REMAYNE, JOSIATL who was last heard of 
in Boonton, New Jersey. He was born in 
averas County, California, about 1856. 
ise communicate ‘with Henry TREMAYNE. 
veo, East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Califor- 
nia 
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ANDERSON, O. T., whose home is in East 
Providence, Rhode Island. and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “Pubs,” in care of this 
magazine. 
H! LER, ROBERT MARCUS, thirty-cight 
years old, tive feet eleven inches in height, 
full face, brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-cight pounds. He was 
born in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
‘ebruary 21, 1916. Was a roughrider; has two 
broken knuckles, one on each hand, and wears 
a number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhere 
in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 
a diberal cash i! for information leading 
to his whereabouts. Address Mrs. R. M. HAG: 
Lek, Box 745, Helena, Montana. 














NIELSEN, NILS, who was a boxer out West, but 

went under another name in the ving. His 
father worked on the Scandinavian-Ameri 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be fur 
with very good news if be or any of his fric nds 
will send his address to the Missing Department 
of this magazine. 








CAN any one give information leading to the 

- discovery of the whereabouts of MAY, LAW- 
RENCE, and FRANK MEYER, who were adopted 
from the South Third Street Industrial Home 
in 1913. May is tifteen years old, Lawrence thir- 
teen, and Frank twelve. They are believed to be 
with farmers in Ni w York State. Their father, 
Frep Mryer, of 318 South Spring Street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for news of 
them. 


I AYI WILLIAM, late of Kinmount, Canada, 

and later of Toronto. Believed to have gone 
to Michigan. Mary and Jennie would like to hear 
from you. Address Mrs. J. COCKLE, 189 Frank- 
lin Street, Buffalo, New York. 





AN any one give information in regard to 
GUSTENA GETCHELL, who worked in the 
mills at Nonatum, Newton, near Koston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five years ago. <A friend 
of that time wishes to hear from ‘vr. Address 
If. O., Suite 7, 396 Northhampton Street, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 





MAYERS. A. E., last heard of in Detroit in 

January. Your old pal BusH, who is go 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
from you at once. Address him in care 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan. 





B! NK, EMIL GUSTAVE, forty-three years old, 
was last heard of from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
His brother, WILLIAM EF. BUNK, of 

Maryland, is very anxious to tind 


sin, in 1901, 
Millersvill 
him. 


*AN any one give me information about my 
wife, MRS. ROBERT H. MOORE, and my 
two children, who disappeared from White City. 
Texas, in 1916, and were last 
Monroe, Louisiana rs. Moore is 
years old. Communicate with Roper 
U.S. S. Nereus, in care of Postmaster, 





NEFORMATION wantéd in regard to the where- 
abouts of A. B. GREENLY and wife, whose 
maiden name was Jennie Williams. She was 
born on February 2, 1864, at Geneva 
York. They had three children, Frank A.. Net- 
tie B., and Fernic. They surrendered Frank 
and Nettie to an orphan home in September, 
1892, when they lived at 285 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Greenly is belicved to have the 
third child with her in New York or, perhaps, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. Mr. Greenly was last 
heard of in September 18! when he was in 
New York. Mrs. FRANK (¢ INLY, 5348 South 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, would appre- 
ciate any news from the above persons or their 
relatives. 
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NY one knowing the present whereabouts 

of WILLIAM JESSE STORY, who was last 
heard of in Los Angeles, California, in October, 
1918, please write to his daughter, A. L., in 
care of this magazine. Mr. Story is about six 
fect tall, is fifty-two years of age, weighs one 
hundred and forty-five pounds, and has dark 
curly hair and gray eyes. 


BOUT twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, 
+ nthe n I was a_ very blond little girl of 
about three years of age, I was adopted by a 
JOHN H. BELLINGER and his wife Theresa, in 
Marengo, lowa. When I was twelve years old, 
the Belling deserted me, and | have never 
knowl my real name. <At the time TI was adopted 
Mr. Bellinger was working in the brick yards at 
Marengo. He and his wife called me Mary El 
I have reason to believe that a large mole just 
above my right knee will be remembered by 
some of my people. Any information will 
gratefully appreciated by Mrs. M. EF. Address 
her in care of this magazine. 

















‘AN any one furnish me with information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of my _ brother, 
STEPH KELLY, twenty-three years old. He 
Was heard of in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1916. 
Please communicate with ANDREW R. KELLY, 648 
North Ninth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





Foster, ALBER SS, and BESSIE, from 
whom I was parated in 1898, when I 
Was placed in the i iaant County Children’s 
Hlome, They were last heard of in Bellaire, 
Ohio, in 1898. Please send information in re- 
gard to them to ArcHiIge A. Foster, Base Hos- 
pital, Q. M. ¢., Camp Grant, Illinois. 





THe son of ROBERT TURNER, a coal miner, 

who was last heard of near Centralia, Ili- 
nois, would appreciate any information in re- 
gard to his whereabouts. Address LAUREL 
Turner, in care of this magazine, 


4LLA and LEQ, last heard of in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, where’ they worked for the White 


Sewing Machine Company. Kindly send me 
What Doe gave you for me. I will locate you 
sure some day. Am in your home town, same 


old number, 167. Eva. 


MCILVANEY, MARGARET, who lived at Wel- 

ton Street, Denver, Colorado, in April, 
1917. She is about twenty-nine years old, tive 
feet four inches in height, and has brown hair 
and a fair complexion. Any one knowing her 
whereabouts please write to DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. 


WILL JAMES P. DUNAWAY, last heard from 

in September, 1014, in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, please write his youngest sister, in 
eare of this magazine, 


M cecal, EDWIN HERBERT, nineteen years 
e old, has hazel cyes, brown hair, and a 
small scar under one eye. Was last seen in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1915. Your sister is very 
much worried about you. Please communic: ite 
With her at once, Address Mrs. W. C. PIERCE 

sox 1411, Houston, Texas 


AN old friend of FREDERICK SPEARS, who 

way last heard of at Fort Riley, would 
like to have news of him. Write “Tlorxep 
Toap,” at 729 West Tenth Street, Junction City, 
Kansas. 


Mek! tz, RALPH, who left Omaha with his 

parents for Houston, Texas, in 1913. His 
father later ran a planing mill in Houston, and 
Ralph Moritz joined Company A, of the Second 
Regiment of Engineers; was last heard from 
when he was with the army in Mexico. Any 
information will be appreciated by his friend, 
M. F. GALLIGAN. Address him in care of the 
City National Cigar Company, 405 South Six- 
teenth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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AXY one knowing the present address of 

RALPH EF. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1918, 
please communicate with ALtic, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Department. 


cy" DIAMOND.—Am in_ serious trouble. 
Vrite me at once at old home address. 


BLUE TRIANGLE, 






AN any one furnish the present address of J. 

FRED McWHORD, who was a ; tnt in 
the Twenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands in 1900, He was wounded 
while there, and was sent to Washington, where 
his leg was amputated. [lis home in 1900 was 
in Newark, New Jersey, und his father is ~be- 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business, 
Any information will be appreciated) by his 
friend, WILLIAM LeiBeNcoop, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


V ANTED—Information in regard to the pres- 

ent whereabouts of JA BISHOP, of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
of before the battle of San Juan Till. Write 
to C. H. Bisnor, 330 West Vine Strect, Stock- 
ton, California. 






YHRISTIAN, EARL, twenty years old, has 
brown hair, brown eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, and was last secn in San’ Francisco, 
‘alifornia also CHRISTIAN = and 
PRESSA CHRISTIAN, t: Wins, age about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 
and fair complexions, and are about .five feet 
eight inches in height. Were last seen in San 
Francisco, Their brother, Ratrnm Cc. 
2059 Grand Avenue, Beaumont, 
anxiously awaiting news of them. 





CHRISTIAN, 
Texas, is 





Brome IRG, JEROME, who was last seen in 

Louisville, Kentuchy, about three years ago. 
His home is believed to be in Portland, Oregon. 
{fis friends, BEN RosSeENTHAL and HARRY MILLER, 
of 521 East Madison Street, Louisville, Ken 
tucky, would like to hear from him. 








Tile MF, jHARRY. who worked about a ur 

ago Massena, ew York Any one 
knowing of "his present whereal outs. please com 
municate with his father, PAUL THIg£MH, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 


ERwin, DAN T., also known as Jack, who is 

six feet one inch in height, has black hair 
and dark eyes, and was last heard of in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in 1904 or 1905. His son 
is very anxious to hear from him. Address Miss- 
ing eDpartment. 


CAN any one give formation of an only 
daughter, MRS. W AL TER ALLEN, who was 
last heard of eight years ago in Vaxton, Ne- 
braska. Mrs. Allen's maid name was Nellie 
lassert. Any information ‘will be thankfully 
received by Mrs. A. LARSON, 554 Johnson Street, 
Portland, Oregon, 


DN NCAN, TIM.—Write Join WILTSeEy, 
erra Street, Reno, Nevada, at once. 


t 


te 





*REMBLAY, about nineteen 
years old. a blonde, five feet six inches tall. 
She was heard from in October, 1918, when 
was travelir with the chorus of a_ theatrical 
company, tessic, if you i ite to your 
old friend HILbDA, in care igazine, She 
can give you valuable information concerning 
money matters, 








GREGG, MOWARD, and ARTHUR RYAN, whe, 

when last heard from, were in central Texas, 
nnd who intended to go abroad, possibly to Egypt. 
Your friend Eppir, from your home town, wishes 
to see you very much. Write to him in care 
of Ciype BrLi, Missing Department. 


F'sq, 
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FRANK D., whose sister has not seen 


or heard from him in eighteen years. He 


is ubout 


; thir 
die is very 


His sister Ad- 
Any information 


years of age. 


ix 
k in‘a hospital 





Th 
o 


as to his whereabouts will be gratefully re- 


ceived by 
MARTIN, 
chusceits, 


NEFORMATION wante 
~ abouts of JOHN 
jast heard ot when traveling with a 


show in 


WARD RoucnH, General Delivery, 


tucky. 


4 LDER, 


who 
1915, at 
ing on a 
live fect 


and blue 


Will any 


please communicate with L. 
Springtield, 


M U pig 


conie o hair mixed with gray. He was 


Street, 


has dark- 


last heard from 
about five 


in New 
MuRPILy, 


Washington, is very anxious 
will appreciate any 


him. 


VANS, 





ster Mabel. Address Mrs. Victor 
ivester Street, Lrockton, Massa- 


his 
lv 8S 








in regnrd to the where- 
iRVIN ROUCH, who 





Address 


Pexas, as a musician. . - 
Winchester, Ken- 


R. S., also known as Harry Miller, 
was last heard from on January 11, 
tallipolis, Ohio. Ile was then work- 
farm owned by Hl. Mills. He is about 
nine inches in height, has brown hair 
eyes, and is twenty-seven years old. 
one knowing his present whereabouts 
DANIELS, 815 Patton 
Missouri. 





JON LAWRENCE, forty-five years 
ghs one hundred and sixty pounds, 


ncisco, California, 
was reported as being 

fis sister, ANNIE 
Street, North,” Seattle, 
about him, and 
information in regard to 








of 102 Minor 


MARCUS, about five feet ten inches 


in height, weighing one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and about thirty-one or thirty-two 


vears of 


face Any 
whereabouts will be 
rt ared about 
1 


1919, 
to “Lux 


partment, 


SECOND 
c.. Mt 


John L. 


man, I, 


‘ph Ilenderson, and Al Shuman. 





NFORMATION wi: _ 
of MISS ETHIE 
with friends for bt 
on to the 


married, 
106 Shel 


AUGHS, 
nsboro 
his address pl 


Ow 





nard Marksberry, 





Is portly, with a dark, smiling 
information regarding him or his 
greatly appreciated, He 
nine-thirty p. m. on March 
from Austin, Minnesota. Send letters 
Noctis,” in care of the Missing De- 





United States Infantry Scouts James 
Palmer, Walter Brose “4 Cecil Kistler, 
arrs, Louis Cayson, Harry Ward Hinn- 
Norman TIlilton, Jo 
Write to your 
spinner. Address 


EP, the rope 
Avenue, San [ran- 


en enth 


das to the whereabouts 
EED. She left England 
il, and was then to go 
United States. She ts believ d to have 
Address Miss MILDRED CARROTHERS, 





Idon Street, Cambridge, England. 


LINNIE, who was last heard of in 
Kentucky. Any one knowing 
se write to CLARENCE, in care of 








the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


D AVIS 


curly 
n. She attended Whittier Kindergarten 


dispositic 


School in 
from there on July 6, 1918 She 
with Fred W. 


seven years old, has dark, 


SHIRLEY, 
affectionate 


hair, and is of a very 
Salt Lake City, and Was taken away 

is probably 
‘atrice Davis. 








Davis and Mrs. Be 


The advertiser offers to pay fifty dollars to the 


first person giving 


information which enables 


him to find Shirley Davis or either of the other 
two persons named above. Address Missing De- 


partment, 


YARPENTER, JESSE, about five feet ten inches 


tall, 


hair and blue eyes, 
Michigan. 
MULVIN 


write 





aw, 


twenty-three years old, has dark-brown 
He is thought to be in Flint, 
Any one knowing his address please 
racy, 921 North Charles Street, 
Michigan. 











conten 














Headquarters Chat 159 








RAKE, BENJAMIN +, who left Columbia, 
the middle of March, ae 
to go to Hutchinson, Kansas. i 
fe net six inc hes tall, 


his feet turne a out very 
is an ex-soldier, and has 
} : 3 small mustache, 
formation about him ; 


Box 58A, Eldorado, 


ARKER, JACK H., last seen on the thirteenth 





who Was last heard of eight 





, tive years ‘old now. 


object to this, would 
is getting along? 


in care of this magazine. 


of 8 Goouk Street, 


Hlis brother, J. MAyren, 
\ would appreciate 





aout forty- five years ago in ‘a los ‘cabin, 





don’t know when or 


left” for the West many years ago. 
Hayes was last heard of twenty- nine years ‘ago 


Orbana and had four " 
N, 2101 West Twelfth Street, Chi- 








AN any one furnish information about FLOR- 
ENCE McDUFF, known on the stage as 
FLORENCE GALE, who was last beard of in 
Denver, Colorado, some five or six years ago. 
She was then at the head of a stock company 
known as the Florence Gale Comedy Company. 
A friend anxious to hear from her will appre- 
ciate news of her whereabouts. Address G. D. C., 
Box 376, Manatee, Florida, 


WAN TE D—Information of the whereabouts of 
MRS. EMMA DAVIS and her daughter, 
ESSIE TAYLOR DAVIS, who, from about the 
year 1885 to 1902, lived in Brooklyn, New York. 
Phey muy benelit by communicating with M. 
Georce T., in care Of Derecrive Story Maca- 
ZINE. 


I 






TTENTION, members of Company [, Sixth 
Regiment, United States Marine Corps! 
Will any of you who know the circumstances of 
the death of Private Clarence Archibald Bryce, 
junior, who was killed in action on November 
Yd, please write to his father, Docror C. A. 
Lrycr, 516 North Teuth Street, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


THe advertiser, M. L. CrristMan, of 586 
Thirty-fifth Street, Oakland, California, 
offers a reward of ten dollars for the present 
address of MATIE LISK (MRS. CHARLES EF. 
NES), who is also known as LILLIAN FE. 
She is forty-four years old, tall, with 
complexion, blue eyes, and light-brown 
About twenty-two years ago she married 
Charles E. Jones in Muskegon, and moved to 
3uinbridge, Ohio. She was last heard from in 
Detroit about sixteen years ago. Good news is 
awaiting her. 








AXY information of the present whereabouts 
of MR. WALTER WEATHERFORD, who 
was last heard from as living at Murphysboro, 
Illinois, will be greatly appreciated by a distant 
relative of his. Please address DETECTIVE STory 
MAGAZINE. 





LANCHIARD. HAROLD D., also sometimes 
known as H. L. King, who has been missing 
since February 17, 1919. His wife wishes to 
hear from him or of him. Address her in care 
of General Delivery, Newark, New Jersey. 


ORTER, BURDETTE A., five feet five inches 
in height, black hair, brown eyes, and is 
forty-two years of age. He was last heard from 
in Echo, Minnesota, on August 16, 1912. His 
sister Grace is very anxious to hear from him. 
Please write her in care of the Missing Depart- 
ment. 


Fr Y, HARRY B.. who was last heard of two 
years ago when he was in a lumber camp 
in Washington. About a year ago a man having 
this name was reported killed at a small town 
in that State. Any one knowing anything of 
Harry B. Fry please write his sister, BESSIE 
SrEVENS, in care of this magazine. 





AN any one give information in regard to the 
parents of KATHARINE ROACH who was 
born July 3th, 1903, and was later taken to the 
Catholic Home Bureau in New York City?) Write 
i her in care of the DerecTive Story MaGa- 
ZINE. 


ERKINS, JACK.—We believe we have in- 
formation in regard to your mother, but our 
letters to you in care of General Delivery at 
Baltimore, Maryland, are returned to us by the 
post office. Please send us your new address. 


ANTE D—Intosmetion in regard to the where- 

abouts of FRANK BEADOR, who left New 
York for Kansas City about sixteen years ago. 
He was a drummer for Rogers Brothers. His 
sister Victoria would be grateful for any news 
of him. Write ber in care of DrerectTive STory 
MAGAZINE. 
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BYRNE, WILLIAM, age about nineteen years, 

last seen in Cleveland ou February 3, 
1919" weverything is settled now. Communicate 
with, Mrs. I. Lyons, 10622 Dupont Avenue, 
Cleveland, “Ohio. 


IRDSELL, LEAVITTE, who was last heard of 
in Alberta, Canada. Write to your brother 
Jer, in care of this magazine. 


WANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 

the relatives of WILLIAM O. BURKE, 
who died one year ago, at the e of forty year's. 
He had black hair and blue eyes, was five feet 
eight inches in height, weighed one hundred and 
forty-tive pounds, and was born in Ireland. At 
one time he was an expert sailmaker in New 
York. In January, 1916, he went to New York, 
and while there got a ring with red stones that 
his sister had given him when he was nineteen 
years old. This ring he gave his wife before he 
died, and said that his people would recognize it, 
Send any information to Mrs, Zer BURKE, 
1404a Spruce Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


a 














> 


Ws, aay one knowing the whereabouts of 

NETTIE SHEFFORD or SHEP- 
PORD. 2 ol when last heard of, was living at 
160 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City, please communicate with 
Cc. FF. SumMMers, Box 24, Route 4, Dover, New 
Hampshire. Miss Sheppord is a Jewess, about 
eighteen years of age, and five feet one or two 
inches in height. She has a brother Sam abeut 
the same age. 


ONES, ELIAS J., of Welsh descent, has light 
hair and blue eyes, and was brought up in 
Granville, New York. Any information will be 
appreciated by his wife, who has not seen him 
since 1906, Please address communications to 
the Missing Department. 


MAcpon. ALD, MRS. GRACE KEMPTON 

HASE, who left home about sixteen 
manana ago, and wrote from Brooklyn that she 
was going to Florida with the family of a 
ton doctor. She is believed to have returned 
to New York with them. Her four children are 
in danger of being sent to an institution, and her 
mother is terribly worried about her, Writ: 
Mrs. CHASE, in care of this magazine. 












NE LLIE.—Please write to me in care of this 
magazine. J. F. 


ILD, FLORENCE TERWILLIGER ABER- 
LEY, whose home was somewhicre in New 
York State, and who was last heard from at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated by SIDNEY WILD 
Write to him in care of the Missing Department. 


MA8tin, ANDREW J., thirty-four years of 

age, five feet ten inches in height, light 
complexion, light hair, and a long chin. He is 
an expert contortionist. He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he wrote that he had joined the 
White Rats. Hie has a heart with a dagger 
through it tattooed on his right arm. Uis old 
friend, Frank L. CARROLL, 2820A) East Broad 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, would be glad to 
hear from or of him. 








LILLY, PATRICK, who came from Galway, 
Ireland, about forty years ago, and who 
even in the upper part of New York City cighteen 
“ars ago. His nephew, Joserm P. Barry, of 
285 Broadway, Lawrence, Massachusett would 
uppreciate any information of him or his family. 












WILSON, JEANETTE F., who is about five 

feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, 
golden hair, and weighs about one hundred and 
thirty pounds. Her last known address was 146 
East Thirtieth Street. Her brother-in-law, Ar- 
Tauern H. Was, of 400 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City. is very anxious about her, and 
would be grateful for news of her. 


ORSEY POWERS, who used to live in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and then moved to 
Harrison, would like to hear from some of his 
old friends. Address him at Hainesville, Kansas. 


RASIL MABLE ALTA, who worked in 

mill in Michigan in 1907, and mar 
W. Manning at Owosso, Michigan, April 2 
If living, is twenty-seven years old. 






Was ‘last 
heard of when she left Lansing, Michigan, with 
Elmer Harris in July, 1908, to go to Toledo, 
Ohio. Any information of her whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated by G. W. MANNING, 504 
Alberta Street, Portland, Oregon. 


BILL. last heard from at Woodford Hotel, on 

Way to Chicago. Your wife and baby are 
very anxious about you. Write Mrs. WILSON, in 
care of this magazine. 


pyre Kk, JAMES and WILLIAM, thought to be 
somewhere in North Dakota. Their uncle, 

JAMES W. JACK, of 183 Casper Avenue, Detroit, 

Michigan, would like to hear from them. 


R: — If. 


Please write me of your whereabouts, 





s have been greatly worried since your 
sudden isnucureer. I will forgive every- 
thing if you will write me. Your wife, Mrs. 
HANLEY. 


D4vi IS, FLOYD D., who was last heard of from 

leaya, California, a year ago. His daugh 
ter, br USILLA Davis, of Norton, Virginia, would 
appreciate any information in regard to his 
present whereabouts. 


VERETTS, PRIVATE GLEN C., of Company 
1, 155th Infantry, A. EF. F.. who was last 
heard from on September 11, 1918, when two 
postal curds were received from him, stating that 
he had arrived safely in France. His parents 
are very much worried about him, and would 
appres ‘any information of him. Write Mr 
RETTS, in care of this magazine. 








S?. JOUN, JAMES T., whose home is thought 
to be in New York City. His friend, Epwa 

JOUANESEN, 1650) East Fifteenth Street, 

lyn, New York, would like to hear from him. 








C: AN any one furnish the names of the pare nts 
of a baby girl big was adopted when thr 

‘ars old by William Brakel, a cigar maker, in 
2 pt pol Michigan, on September 18, 1894? 
The adoption papers were made out by a Doctor 
joseman, but the parents’ names were not 
signed, Any information will be greatly appr« 
ciated. Address Mrs. G. F. H., in care of this 
magazine. 


We know of thousands of dollars coming to 
each of the following-named persons, or their 
heirs, who lived in California oes 3 twenty y 
ago: Walter J. Bourke, William Carey, Patrick 
Dempsey, Richard Downing, i Flaherty, 
Joseph Ford, C. B. Frisheberg, Carl August Giese 
Jacob Gutter, Bridget Haley, Calvin Hammen, 
Rudolph Uohling, John T. Kelly, Mary or Ber 
nard Keenan, Frances Laymon, James Lynch, 
Edmond Mahoney, Nicholas Mulvaney, John Me- 
Lean, Andrew McNamara, Ellen MeNerny, John 
O’Brien, John Peterson, Bartholomew’ Swift, 
Peter Trainor, John Whelan, Thomas Joyce, 
Chas. A. Ardin, Robert Baker, Sarah Coben, 
James ©. Johnson, Joseph Kleu; ger, Chas. Haber- 
sang, Johan Louis A. Nelson, Clara Nel- 
son, Gustav Pfersching, Veronica Rampollo, Flora 
d Rasche, Timothy zan (Idaho), Adolph Ru- 
a sph, Oswald Schade, Mrs. Stuber, William Trua 
zer, Nora Williams. We will assist these people, 
or their heirs, in getting the money that is com- 
ing to them, and pay rewards for information 
leading up to the location of any person therein 
pamed International Claim Bureau, Monad- 
nock Building, San francisco, California. 





























You should also read: 


People’s Magazine 


For big, interesting novels and novelettes 
of adventure. Get acquainted with H. 
Bedford-Jones, and a host of other master 
spinners of yarns who write especially for 
PEOPLE’S. 


Besides the big novels of adventure, you 
will find a wealth of short stories of all 
kinds—all of them interesting from start 
to finish. 


The stories in PEOPLE’S begin in the 
first paragraph—you don’t have to skip the 
first page. 


PEOPLE’S is the magazine that 
begins at once! 




















AS YOU 
WALK TO WORK IN 
THE MORNING 


When you've had a good sleep--and 
the deliclous breakfast—and ‘s 
zip in your step-then ai cigare tte ‘s 
aroma tastes the sweetest—and 


You naturally smoke 


OMAR 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 kinds 
of rich Turkish and 6 of ripe domestic 
leaves, mixed according to our formula 
for the perfect Turkish blend. 


omMAROMAR spells aroma— 


the very name is redolent with aroma. 


‘*Aroma Makes a Cigarette’”’ 
They’ve told you that for years, 


guaran 


She Arusnean ¢ Jutarcer Cy 
onaree 


CIGARETTES 





